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TO G R N 



Is there one joy my heart hath known, 

One blessing that my God hath given, 

One hope, which but to hope alone 

Is foretaste of a future heaven ; 

One blessed memory of the past, 

More dear than all that lingers now, 

I would not willingly resign 

To wreath with joy thy cherished brow ? 

Yes ! though my heart could purchase thee 

A life from every sorrow free ; 

Though every gladness I could buy. 

One blessing I must still retain 

The toish — to raise thy name on high. 

The hope — that it is not in vain. 
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BY THE AUTHOR 



" Dans tout ce que j'ai pu falre de hien,je n'espfirdbi plaire qji'k toi.' 
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LETTER 



TO H ^T AND R N. 

** The love I dedicate to your lordship is witiiout end » What I have 

doneis yonrs ; what I have to do Is youn; being part in all I have devoted 
yours. Were my worth greater my duty would show greater ; meantime* as 
it is, it is bound to your lordship, to whom I wish long life, stiU lengthened 
with happiness.** William Shakbpsarb. 



I HAYS not forgotten my promise, dear H 1, of 

writing a book for you. It will not be the less your 
book, nor will you like it the less, that I have added 
to your name, in my first page, that of my dearest 

little R n. I have done so, because, as you- 

well know, and as you have often told me, he comes 
before even you in my love ; and that is saying a 
great deal, for full well have I loved you, my dear 
boy. 

Three years old appears to me an unlucky age. 
You were three years old when I parted from 
you for the first time, and I had nothing left to 
console me but your picture, a sketch of which I 
have placed in the beginning of your book. 
And it was at three years old that R n also went 
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from me. His picture will also be found here. 
I like to have it always before me, yet it makes 
me sad . It does not look up to me with his bright and 
happ> smile ; it does not speak to me, or answer me ; 
it has no voice to come^ as his was used to do^ like 
glad music over the heart that loved him so dearly. 
Ah! these were happy days, and the house seems 
sadly altered since you all went away. My room 
in particular, despite its sunshine and flowers, 
looks sad, and silent, and melancholy. It is in 

vain that M and E crowd it with their 

books and work, or C with his guns and dogs ; it 

is melancholy still, for I miss the little pattering 
feet that used to run about it. I miss even the dis- 
order in which you used sometimes to put it; and it 
wearies me now to see shells, books, china, &c. &c. 
lying day after day in all their undisturbed and un- 
interesting order. 

Some short months ago I looked forward to the 
return of summer with more than the usual delight 
with which I anticipate the disappearance of snow, 
of cold biting blasts, and drizzling rains, and the 
coming again of green fields and flowery banks, 
because I thought that with buds, and flowers, and 
singing birds, you also, my dearest boys, would re- 
turn ; but you are not here, you have gone, on the 
contrary, to another land. And yet summer has 
come, bright and beautiful, so beautiful that it 
makes even our old gardener's old wife poetical; for 
when an hour ago I went to pay her a visit, she 
said, clapping me on the shoulder^ ^^ Weel, is na 
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this a pleasant day ? It's just like youth. Oh, is na 
youth a bonny and a gladsome thing by old age." 

I fully agreed with her, for in the picture that 
rose in my mind's eye, of a ^' bonny and a gladsome 
youth," I saw those laughing eyes and sunny curls 

of yours, dearest H 1, and the rosy cheeks, the 

dimpled hands, the little pattering feet of my own pe- 
culiar darling, my favourite R^— n. Nor were 

U n's black eyes forgotten ; and for U n, for 

my dear little godson, my next stories shall be 
written. 

But to return. I wish that the zeal with which 
I have commenced my task could ensure its success, 
for then I should not have so many fears of its fall- 
ing far short oiyour anticipations. 

I am sometimes afraid that I shall make my 
stories too sad, and that therefore they may not please 
my little merry readers, or be, what I so much wish 
them to be, a pleasure and an amusement to them. 

I think I find it easier to write what is sorrow- 
ful, than that which is gay ; and then you, H 1, 

may perhaps do with my book, as I recollect your 
doing one day, when your mamma was reading 
some passages to you from Shakspeare's Macbeth, 
which was, to put it away with the determination 
never to look at it again. 

You liked all about the witches very well, and 
the approach of the Bimam Forest to Dunsinane, 
the signal of the wicked Macbeth's overthrow ; but 
when she came to where poor Macduff, speaking of 
his murdered children, says, 
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** AH my prec^ ana ? 
Didjronnjran?" 

yoa burst into tears, and for long afterwards, be- 
fore yentoring to look into a new book, we were 
certain of hearing the qnestion, ^^ Are there any 
little babies killed here, mamma?" 

I have already written some stories for you, 
but they do not get on quite so fast as they 
ought to do. There are times when I am less in- 
clined to write than to wander about from the 
boat to the woods, from the woods to the stables, to 
Tisit my favourite grey ; from the stable, to gather 
wild flowers, count my tame partridges, • and see if 
any have, like those of last year, deserted me 
for the corn-fields, as I fear they are all one day to 

do ; or to play, dear R n, with your old friend 

and companion, Nep. And so the hours pass away 
without my having done much more than looked 
upon them and thought them beautiful. 

I do now, however, fully intend a reform, and 
by way of commencement I shall conclude this 
letter and go to a story, the two first lines of which 
were written yesterday; but before doing so, I 

must not forget to tell you, H 1, that in the 

conversation which precedes the history of Giuseppe 
and Bernardo, in the next page, you may perhaps 
recognize an acquaintance. And now, dear boys, 
farewell. May every happiness attend your young 
bright lives. 



GIUSEPPE AND BERNARDO. 

OR 

THE LITTLE LUCCHESE. 

A TALE OF ITALY. 



'* The beauties of his pretty behaviour became ao eminent and lovely in this 
his innocent age, that he seemed to he marked out for piety, and to become 
the care of Heaven, and of a particular good angel to guard and guide him." 

Walton'a UJIb of Mr. Ceorfce Herbert, 




OIUSBPPE ANO BEHHARDO. 



GIUSEPPE AND BERNARDO, 



OR 



THE LITTLE LUCCHESE. 



H-: T. Mamma^ do you remember 

Luccai with its pretty hills^ and woods^ and 
rocks, and toads, and high bridges, and 
streams, and number of snakes ? 

Mamma. Yes, I remember it all very well 
indeed ; but I should not have thought of 
mentioning toads and snakes among its 
beauties. 

H T. No, not toads, perhaps, mamma; 

but the snakes, were not they pretty ? How 
they used to glance in the sun, and go 
bounding along, taking high leaps, like a 
racehorse. How can they jump so very 
high when they have no legs ? 
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Mamma. Because the body of the snake 
is formed of innumerable joints, which it can 
bend about and move with the greatest ease 
and quickness, so much so as not to leave 
you time, though you have seen so many of 
them, to discover by what means they con- 
trive, as you say, to bound along and take 
high leaps. But if you have ever remarked 
the caterpillar, (of which you may see num- 
bers every day herein the gardens and woods,) 
you will understand the movement of the 
snake. It is true that the caterpillars have 
feet, but still the way of dragging the body 
is the same. 

H T. Then, mamma, I think I know 

how it is. I have often and often watchied 
those pretty caterpillars, with long white 
hair and bright green rings upon them, that 
crawl upon the heather ; and they fasten the 
head upon a leaf, or upon the ground, and 
drawing the tail close up to it, the mid- 
dle of the body is raised in a sort of arch, 
the head is then again pushed forward, and 
so on they get by slow degrees, for they 
are such lazy little fellows that I have often 
thought of pushing them on with a stick or 
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straw, only I never knew which way they 
wanted to go. 

Mamma. It is very true that they do get 
along very slowly; yet the movement of the 
caterpillar, which you have described, is ex- 
actly that of the snake, only that the long 
thin body of the latter is better adapted for 
rapid motion, and when its head is raised, 
its spring forward is as straight and as sud- 
den as an arrow from the bow. 

H T. I think that I understand 

quite well. They scarcely give you time to 
see that they even touch the ground. But 
how beautiful they look in the sun, all green, 
and purple, and silver, and gold ! 

Mamma. Yes, and besides being beautiful, 
the snakes at Lucca are quite harmless; 
they have not the poisonous bite or sting 
that so many of their species have, though I 
believe, ev6n at Lucca, on the high hills, 
venomous serpents have been discovered. 

H T. I wonder if there were any poi- 
sonous ones on the hill that rose up before 

our windows. Do you remember when M 

took me with her to climb up to the top of 
that hill, one morning before breakfast? and 
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then I thought that I was like the eagles, so 

high up in the air. And poor M was 

obliged to carry me down again the whole 
way, because I was so tired, and because the 
prickly shells of the chesnuts hurt my feet 
so very much. And do you remember the 
long rides that you used to take with papa 

and M , and M , and C , when 

you never came home till it was dark ; or till 
the moon was shining so brightly and beau- 
tifully, and the dear little fire-flies swarming 
about, like little sparks of fire ? I used 
to be so much afraid that I should have 
to go to bed before you came home. How 
often I did sit and watch for you ; but al- 
most always, at last, I heard the horses' feet 
come patter, patter along, up to the door ; 
then off you all jumped, and I had plenty 
of time to say good night, and sometimes to 
hear all about your ride and what you had 
seen. Do you remember all this, mamma ? 
And do you know why it is that I have been 
asking you all these questions ? 

Mamma. No, indeed. I was going to have 
asked, when you gave me time, the reason 
of so long a catalogue. 
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H T. What do you say, mamma? 

What is a catalogue ? 

Mamma. It is a list, a 

H T. Yes, I remember now. The 

big book up stairs, with all the long list of 
grandpapa's books, he calls the catalogue of 
his library. Well, mamma, my catalogue of 
questions is to end with one more. Do you 
remember, that one night when you came in 
from riding, you promised to tell me the 
story of a little Lucca boy ? 

Mamma. Of a little Lucchese, you mean. 
You would not call youreelf a little Scotland 
or Ireland boy. 

H— T. Well ; you promised to tell me 
the story of a little Lucchese ; but I suppose 
that you always forgot it; and I never re- 
membered it either till after I was in bed 
last night, and then I could scarcely keep 
myself from jumping out, and running off 
up stairs, to ask you what it was about. 

Mamma. And if you had done so, what 
do you suppose I should have said to you ? 

H T» You would have bid me pack 

my little self off into bed again. I knew 
that very well, so I did not get up ; but I 
turned and turned^ and could not get to 
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sleep, I was wondering so very much what 
it could be, that you had to tell me; and 
U n and R n were sleeping so sound- 
ly, that I got quite tired of lying awake, all 
alone, so I crept out of bed, and gave 

U ^n a great pull; but he only said, *' Don't, 

H 1," and was sound asleep in a mo- 
ment; and then nurse came in and caught 
me, and tucked me into my bed again, and 
said that she would tell you how naughty 
I had been. 

Mamma. Indeed I think that nurse did 
very rightly, and now I suppose you think 
that this penitent confession, which has been 
made with so smiling a face, quite entitles 
you to forgiveness, and to the promised 
story. 

H T. Oh, yes indeed, mamma; for 

you know the best way to prevent my doing 
so again is not to keep me lying awake ; and 
the best way not to keep me awake, is to tell 
me the story immediately, that I may not 
have to think of it any more. And here we 
are, sitting so comfortably, with no one to in- 
terrupt us. We shall be so happy ; you tell- 
ing and I listening to the story ! 

Mamma. Very well, I consent. Give me 
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that book from my dressing-table. You 
said, a few minutes ago, that you supposed 
I had forgotten to tell you the story, but 
this was not the case. I thought you 
at the time too young to take the interest 
in it which I hope you will now do ; I was 
therefore well pleased to allow another year to 
pass over your little head, before fulfilling 
my promise ; but fearful that I might not pre- 
serve the whole correctly in my memory, 
some time ago wrote it down in the book 
you have now given to me. 

H T. Oh, my good> kind, dear, best 

mamma, how delightful ! How long it will 
last ! It is so much longer to read than to 
teU a story; for some parts, perhaps, might 
be forgotten, and I like to hear every little 
word. So now, dear mamma, I will not 
say a word more, do begin, '^ There was 
once a little boy" 

Mamma. No, that is not the way that my 
story is to begin. It is not to be, " There 
was once a little boy ;" but, " There is at 
present, on the top of a high hill, at the 
baths of Lucca, a house belonging to an 
Italian gentleman. It had been in the pos- 
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session of his family for many years ; but as 
they never lived there, it was the custom to 
let it, during the summer months, to one or 
other of the English families, who hurry to 
the mountains of Lucca, to avoid the great 
heat of the towns and plains of Italy, while, 
during the winter, it was left to the care of a 
young peasant, Angelo Miniatti and his 
wife. They had rooms in one end of the 
house, and a small garden, which enabled 
them to make a little money, by supplying 
the tenants of their master with fruits, 
flowers, and vegetables. 

The house, I have told you, stands on the 
top of a high hill. There is none other within 
some miles of it, and even the nearest cot- 
tage is at the distance of half-an-hour's walk. 
Thus Angelo and Felice Miniatti lived al- 
most entirely alone; yet they were as happy 
as their long summer's day was bright and 
beautiful. Angelo would now and then 
work in the garden, more for his own amuse- 
ment than from necessity; for very little la- 
bour is required to make the flowers and 
fruits flourish in f^ climate so delightful 
as that of Lucca. The heavy dews, which 
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fall every night after sun-set^ make up for 
the want of rain ; and its bright crystal 
drops refresh and nourish the plants, which, 
were it not for this abundant supply of 
moisture, the scorching sun would speedi- 
ly bum up and destroy. At other times 
Angelo might be seen carrying about, or 
amusing their little boy, a child of a year 
old, while Felice sat working beside them, 
on the shaded side of the house, or in a 
bower covered with the cool, fresh leaves of 
the vine. Their wants were very few, and 
they were more than supplied by the sum 
annually paid to them for their care of the 
place and by the work which Felice took 
in, whenever she was fortunate enough to 
procure it. 

It was some days after the Miniattis had 
received a letter, telling them to have the 
house in readiness for an English family, 
who were coming to reside there, that they 
were, towards evening, seated, side-by-side, 
upon the green grass, Felice busily employed 
with her needle, and her husband singing 
old ballads for her amusement, his own, 
and that of the little Giuseppe, who, on 
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hands and knees, was making the best of 
his way towards a bunch of grapes, which, 
hanging lower than the others, he fancied he 
could reach, when their attention was at- 
tracted by a party, at a turn of the path 
leading to the house, within a few yards of 
them. 

The road, which is very narrow and steep, 
does not admit of a carriage ; indeed, in some 
places it is so bad, that, except a very few 
brave horsewomen, most ladies prefer climb- 
ing the ascent on foot. 

The present party consisted of a lady and 
gentleman, their daughter, a girl of sixteen, 
and two servants. The elder lady, who 
looked very pale and delicate, was mounted 
on a little pony ; her husband walked at its 
head, carefully leading it by the bridle, and 
watching its every step with the greatest 
anxiety. At her side, holding in one hand the 
thin, slender fingers of her mother, and in the 
other a branch of green leaves, which she 
continued to wave in the air, to disperse the 
innumerable flies that buzzed continually 
round them, was the young girl, whose eager 
care, to prevent any stay or annoyance, 
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in the path of the invalid, proved that the 
pony, which was led behind by the servant, 
had been left by her, more in her anxiety to 
remove the fears of another, than that she 
herself felt any dread of the narrow and pre- 
cipitous path they had to pursue. 

Angelo and Felice rose at their approach, 
and concluding this to be the party they 
had been led to expect, the one hastened 
forward to receive them, whilst the other, 
snatching up her boy, who had renewed his 
vigorous but unavailing efforts to reach the 
grapes, ran into the house, to give the final 
glance, and to see, for the hundredth time, 
that every thing was in the wished-for order. 

Sn Francis Stanley was, as Angelo had 
concluded, the gentleman for whose family 
the house of Loiana had been taken. He 
answered the salutation and enquires of the 
peasant with kindness, though appearing 
somewhat annoyed that any interruption 
should have occurred, ere Lady Stanley 
could be lifted from her horse, and borne 
with careful solicitude to a sofa; but this 
having been accomplished, and ^he assuring 
them that she was less fatigued than their 
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anxiety had led them to apprehend, the fa- 
ther and daughter had leisure for the first 
time to look about them, and survey their 
new residence. The joy of the latter was 
unbounded. She skipped merrily from room 
to room, clapping her hands, and continu- 
ally repeating, " Once more in the country ! 
Once more out of the crowded, noisy, busy 
town !" Before the first half-hour had 
elapsed, she had become acquainted with 
every room, every comer of the house. She 
had examined each flower in the garden, 
each shrub in the terrace ; she had played 
with Giuseppe, shaken hands with Felice; 
she had sat in the arbour, visited the 
old burial-ground; and half-laughing, half- 
ashamed, had bent down to drink from the 
bright stream, that hurried through its mossy 
bed on the hill to join the bright river, that 
threaded, in silvery mazes, the wide extent 
of the flowery plain below. 

" We shall soon fancy ourselves once 
more at dear home, mamma," said she, 
returning breathless from her excursion. 
" You will be able to sit out here in the lovely 
evenings ; and I can gather flowers and fruits 
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for you ; and there is such a pretty shaded 
bower, and, oh, such lovely wild flowers ! Do 
you know that the whole hill, mamma, is 
covered with myrtle ? Felice Miniatti told 
me so ; for I suppose that I was thinking 
too much of you, all the way up the narrow 
path, to notice even that. Oh, Florence, 
with all your beautiful galleries, and pic- 
tures, and bridges, one day in the country is 
more happiness than a whole winter passed 
in one of your crowded streets." 

In the enjoyment of such happiness as 
Ellen Stanley had pictured to herself, on the 
first night of her arrival, did the autumn 
pass away; and the regret which she felt, 
when the appointed time came for their re- 
turn to Florence, was only to be exceeded by 
that of Angelo and Felice, whose hearts had 
been completely won by the kindness shown 
to them on all occasions by the fair and 
gentle English girl. 

How long would the evenings appear, 
when they should no longer hear her young 
voice, now singing some gay, glad song, now 
raised in hymns of praise, as she took her 
favourite seat upon the green grass, at the 

c 2 
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feet of her mother. How tedious must his 
former state of idleness seem to Angelo, after 
having been so long accustomed, of his own 
accord, to tend her pony; priding himself 
npon making its glossy coat shine like silk ; 
leading it to drink or graze, till the creatnre 
followed him and obeyed his voice like a 
dc^ ; or walking by its bridle, when, some- 
times accompanied by her father, sometimes 
with him for her only attendant, she would 
wander for hoars among the Lucchese hills. 

'' And more than all this," said Felice, 
one night, when she and her husband had 
been enumerating the advantages they should 
lose when their benefactress had left them ; 
'' more than all this, who will read to us, morn- 
ing and evening, from the Book of Prayer ? 
— ^who will explain to us the word of God ? 
Well, Angelo, one thing I am resolved upon ; 
Griuseppe shall learn to read. We shall 
prove, at least to our good Signorina, that her 
counsels have not all been thrown away. In 
six years it will be time enough for him to 
begin ; and before that, with my work, my 
washing, your garden, and any little errands 
that may fall in your way, we shall have 
gathered money enough to pay for having 
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him taught ; and who knows but that, when 
you and I are old, Angelo, our little Giu- 
seppe may be able to read to us as well, 
and in as sweet a voice as the Signorina 
herself!" 

This new idea of Felice's, and the assur- 
ance of Sir Francis Stanley, that next sum- 
mer would probably see them return to 
Lucca, and if so, certainly to Loiana, were 
two great sources of consolation, when the 
hour of their departure did come. Ank] when 
Felice, after a sorrowful farewell, had stood, 
her eyes blinded by tears, striving to catch 
a glimpse of the retiring party, at every turn 
of the winding path, till they could no longer 
be seen by her, she retraced her steps, and 
at one and the satbe moment thought of the 
return of the good English family, on the 
followmg summer, and of the expected 
stores of learning Giuseppe was hereafter to 
acquire. 

Winter passed away, as all previous win- 
ters had passed, over the heads of Angelo 
and Felice, and summer returned, and brought 
fruit, and flowers, and loveliness ; but it did 
not bring what the peasants had looked for 
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with SO much anxiety ; it did not bring back 
the Stanleys to Loiana. During the three 
years Angelo had spent there, be had not 
been known to descend the mountain so 
often as he now did during the one short 
month that followed the arrival of the first 
English strangers at Lucca. Day after day 
did he patiently pursue his enquiries, as to 
whether a family of the name of Stanley had 
arrived, or whether they were shortly ex- 
pected; but day after day he returned to 
tell the still hoping, still trusting Felice 
that nothing was known of them. 

Summer passed away ; another came, and 
with it came renewed hope, and expectations 
not destined to be accomplished ; and thus 
season after season came and went; and 
whether Angelo's pronunciation of the name 
of Stanley was not such as to allow it to be 
recognised by English ears, I know not ; but 
certain it is, that from the time when he had 
last accompanied them down the hill, given 
his favourite charge, the pony, to the care of 
the Italian groom, and with his own hand 
closed the door of the cairiage which was to 
convey them to Florence, he had never seen 
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or heard anything of Sir Francis and Lady 
Stanley^ or of the kind, gentle, and beauti- 
ful Signorina. 

Years passed away, and Giuseppe was no 
longer the only charge of Angelo and Felice. 
He had been succeeded by two baby sisters, 
but they had both died when very young ; 
and there now only remained to them Giu- 
seppe, not yet seven years old, and the little 
Bernardo, a baby of five or six months. 

Sickness had been among them. Felice 
had long been prevented from taking in her 
usual supply of washing and of work ; and 
as their difficulties increased, the visions of 
education for her eldest boy passed away 
from the mother's memory. Their means 
were not now, as formerly, sufficient for their 
wants ; and Angelo, who was not naturally 
idle, gladly accepted the offer of work, 
though, as it was at the distance of a day's 
journey from his home, he was obliged to 
be absent during the whole of the week. 

At first, being thus left alone appeared 
very sad to poor Felice; but she had not 
much leisure to mourn over her own sor- 
rows, or if she did, it was in silence ; and 
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soon she learned to look forward with de- 
light to the Saturday evenings ; for Saturday 
brought back her husband, and glad and 
joyous was always that weekly meeting. 
Clean and neat, as his father liked to see 
him^ was Giuseppe made for his return ; and 
Felice's smiling face was of itself a welcome 
of which he never wearied. 

The wages thus gained by Angelo soon 
restored his family to their former state of 
comfort } a sufficient sum had been collected 
to secure them from want during the winter; 
and the gladdest evening which they had yet 
passed together, was that on which he told 
his wife that the work, the cutting of a new 
road, in which he, along with many others, 
had been engaged, would in the course of a 
few days be completed, and that he would 
then no longer seek for employment at so 
great a distance from home. 

Poor Felice laughed and cried, and then 
laughed again, and wondered how tears 
should come, now that she was so very happy, 
when she had never shed any all the long 
time that he had been away. " Now that 
you are certain to come back to me," she 
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said, '< when I think of all the long weeks 
that I have spent alone, I wonder how they 
have ever passed away. I am not like the 
rest of the village, Angelo. I have no father, 
or mother, or sisters to speak words of hope 
to me, when I am sorrowful. I have a bro- 
ther, but he has never been to me what a 
brother ought to have been; and if you 
were obliged again to seek work at a dis- 
tance God knows what would become of 
me! God knows if 1 could long support 
it!" 

This was the first time that Felice had ad- 
mitted that she had suffered during the ab- 
3ence of her husband ; and he resolved that, 
this one week over, she should never again 
be so tried. No ; harder work and smaller 
wages he might have to be contented with ; 
but he would be with his wife — his children ; 
and, as long as they did not starve, what 
more was required ? 

Having formed this resolution, it was with 
a light step, at an early hour on the follow^ 
ing morning, that Angelo set out from his 
home. " Keep all your smiles till we meet 
again,'' said he, at parting, ^^ and have a 
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good sapper ready for me on Thursday 
nighty and a bottle of wine, that we may 
drink a farewell to all separation ; and Giu- 
seppe and Bernardo shall drink the toast 
too;" and clapping the head of the elder, 
and pressing on the cheek of the sleeping 
baby his farewell kiss, he turned to descend 
the hill. 

Thursday came, and never had the hours 
which must pass before eyening, appeared 
so long to Felice ; and never had she pre- 
pared with so much pains the supper that 
was to welcome her husband's return ; but 
hour after hour passed away, and still he 
came not. Night was already far advanced, 
and every effort to persuade Giuseppe to go 
to bed had been tried in vain by his mother. 
" I could not sleep," he would answer, 
" when you are unhappy. Papa has often 
told me that I must comfort you when he 
is away ; and now you want comfort, for 
your cheek is pale, and your eyes are heavy 
with tears. No, I cannot go to bed until 
papa returns ;" and at last she ceased to 
persuade him ; for as the night passed on, 
and still no Angelo appeared, every thing, 
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except fear for her husband, was forgotten 
in her distress. 

It was at a very early hour on the follow- 
ing morning, so early that the grey dawn 
had scarcely begun to shed its quiet light 
on the objects around, that, with her baby 
in her arms and Giuseppe by her side, Fe- 
lice, in the hope of obtaining intelligence of 
her husband, began to descend the narrow 
path which led to the Villa. Few of its in- 
habitants were yet to be seen abroad. At 
the first cottage which she came to she 
knocked timidly. There was no answer. 
" They all sleep," said she, " They have 
no husband to watch — to fear for: they 
are not wretched;" and she pursued 
her way, and was hesitating about asking 
admittance at the next door, when a window 
of an opposite house was opened, and the 
outer shutters, or jalousies, thrown back by 
an old woman. Felice hastened across. 
"Do you know any thing of Angelo?" 
asked she, hurriedly. *' I know of twenty 
Angelos," answered the old woman : and 
she was about again to close the window. 
" Of my Angelo, Angelo Miniatti, gasped 
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Felice : he who is working at the new road." 
*' At the new road, is he V interrupted the 
woman. '^ Better that they had contented 
themselves to work nearer home. There 
are some of them, I suspect, that will never 
work more." ** It is not Angelo ! Indeed, 
indeed it is not Angelo Miniatti !" exclaimed 
a little boy, who had approached to listen 
unobserved, and who was now looking with 
compassion upon the pale cheek of the poor 
woman, who, as these heartless words had 
been uttered, believed her worst fears to be 
realized. ** I tell you, Felice, that it could 
not be Angelo who was hurt ; for he it was 
who sent for the doctor. No one thought of 
it till he did ; no one knew what to do till 
he told them ; for I heard the doctor saying 
so before he went up." 

" And what has happened, then, Gio- 
vanni V* asked she, still trembling violently. 
" Can you tell me what has happened V 

" I can tell you all," said the boy. '' The 
day's work was nearly over, the last day 
that they were to work this year; and — I 
had not time to hear how it happened, but a 
piece of rock came thundering down, crash- 
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ing through trees and stones : on and on it 
rolled, and each man ran here and there, 
and all were safe except one. But you need 
not get so paie again, Felice. I tell you that 
it could not be Angelo. I suppose it was 
one of the stiangers that came from Flo- 
rence for work, £or I did not hear his name ; 
only the stone felled him to the ground, and 
he never moved again ; but he was not quite 
dead, and they sent off immediately for the 
doctor, and for a cart to bring him here. 
But a cart could never reach the place that 
he was in; they might have known that 
well enough ; so the doctor ordered a litter, 
and it was ready as soon as ordered. And 
look ! look, Felice ! there they come, and 
you will soon see Angelo unong them." 

They were indeed there. At the turn of the 
road ten or twelve men suddenly appeared, 
bearing along what seemed a litter, or bed, 
hastily formed at a moment's warning. 

Felice started up. She sti:ained her eyes ; 
she bent forward, as if, even at that distance, 
she could recognise the form of her hus- 
band, but she saw it not. Hastily she 
placed the little Bernardo in the arms of the 
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pitying boy who had told the story; and 
seizing the hand of Giuseppe, sle half ran^ 
half-tottered forward. The nearer she ap- 
proachedy the more feeble did her step be- 
come, and the more wildly was her eye fixed 
upon the group before her. One effort 
more, one desperate effort, aad Felice was at 
the side of the litter : a siagle moment her 
strength sustained her, and then, with a 
shriek, long, wild, and sgonized, she sunk 
upon the mutilated body of her dead husband. 
Poor Felice ! Long, very long was it be- 
fore she was roused frDm the state of insen- 
sibility into which the shock had thrown 
her ; and when it did pass away, none would 
have recognised, in the pale, listless, and 
sorrowing creature, the being who eight 
years before had been brought to Lucca, the 
smiling and happy bride of Angelo Mini- 
atti ! Perhaps she did not struggle with 
her grief; perhaps she gave way to, or even 
encouraged the sorrow which was fast de- 
stroying her life ; or it may be that, for the 
sake of her children, she would willingly 
have drained the cup of affliction, and have 
lived to secure them from being cast, or- 
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phaned and friendless, upon a pitiless world. 

Of this I cannot say ; I only know that, for 

a few months, with only the little Giuseppe 

for a nurse, and an occasional visit from a 

neighbour, Felice lingered upon a bed of 

sickness, and then was laid to rest by the 

side of her husband ; and the green grass 

and the wild-flowers of the country grew 

over them ; and, except by the friendless 

child who had watched by her dying-bed, 

who had seen the one being on earth who 

loved him, carried to the silent grave, Felice 

and Angelo Miniatti were alike forgotten. 



And now, my dear boy, though I have not 
read a very great deal to you, I must leave 
the remainder of my story for another day. 
I promised to ride, about this time, with 

M ; and you know her pretty grey does 

not brook very patiently being kept waiting 
at the door, when it thinks that it ought to 
be carrying its mistress over the green fields ; 
but if you will come to me to-morrow, I 
shall begin ; for only now begins the history 
of the « Little Lucca Boy." 
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Mcxning came. H ^t was found at 

the a[^inted time esLgaij watching for a 
wdl-known step ; and his manmia, ewGr fidth- 
fhl to her promises, joining him in a few 
minates, they were both quickly seated, and 
the story was continued as follows : — 

At eight years old Giuseppe Miniatti was, 
as you have seen, left an orphan. At eight 
years old he was, with the exception of the 
infant of a few months, alone in the world ; 
he had neither parent, firiend, or relation to 
whom be could apply for assistance, and yet he 
did not feel himself alone. No, there was one 
proud thought that swelled his young heart, 
there was one feeling to support and rouse 
him, even at the moment when his mother's 
corpse was borne from the room in which he 
was seated, shedding tears as deep and as 
bitter as ever were wrung from the bursting 
heart of a poor child. He watched the body 
carried silently away; he saw the last of 
those who had come to assist at the funeral, 
pass with slow steps from the door, and he 
did not attempt to follow, for a more sacred 
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duty than even attending a parent to the 
grave awaited him, and no sooner did he find 
himself alone, than, brushing the tears hastily 
from his cheeks, he approached the bed on 
which the body of his mother had lain. 
Never again would he watch her slumbers 
there, never more clasp her pale emaciated 
hand in his own, never listen and long for 
her voice in waking ; but in the very spot in 
which she last had lain, his head resting on 
the same pillow that hers had pressed when 
dying, was the little Bernardo. 

Giuseppe bent to kiss his cheek. ^* You 
and I are alone in the world," he said ; then 
knelt down, and never had the heart of the 
orphan poured itself out in such heartfelt de- 
votion as now : the words, perhaps, were 
childish, but they came from a heart deeply 
impressed with the idea that he had but one 
friend to whom to look, that there was but 
one ear ready to listen to his complaint, that 
in the God of Heaven alone could he now 
place his hope and trust. 

" Oh, my Father," he said, " it has pleased 
thee to take our dear parents from us, and 
to leave us alone in the world. I pray of 
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thee, my God, to leave Bernardo with me : 
do not take him also to the grave, for then 
Giuseppe could not stay longer in this world; 
but do thou allow us to live together all the 
days of our life ; and teach me how I may do 
for him what mamma would have done, and 
teach me how to work for him and serve 
him. And, oh, my God ! above all teach me 
how I may make him love thee ; for I feel 
that if I did not put my trust in thee, that 
my heart would break in its great, great 
sorrow." 

Long might poor Giuseppe have continued 
to pour forth his innocent prayer, for he said 
truly, that but for this only hope, that God 
would hear him, that God would befriend 
the orphan and the fatherless, he would have 
been content to lie down at the side of his 
parents' grave and die. But the little Ber- 
nardo now awoke, and stretching out his 
baby arms, as if entreating to be taken up, 
he looked smilingly in his brother's face, 
and rubbing his little hand over his cheek, 
appeared to wonder what the big, bright 
tears that still rested there could mean. 

During the few months which Felice had 
been confined to bed, Giuseppe had taken 
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entire charge of the baby, and he had be- 
come so skilful a nurse, that the poor mother 
herself could not have washed and dressed 
him with greater care, or prepared his break- 
fast with more tenderness than he now did ; 
and it was not till the child was again rocked 
to sleep in his cradle, that Giuseppe allowed 
himself to sit down and meditate upon what 
was to become of them ; but after two or 
three hours, he had gone no further in his ar- 
rangement than the determination with 
which he had sat down, that whatever hap- 
pened Bernardo and he should not be sepa- 
rated. 

Giuseppe was indeed in years still a child, 
and hitherto he had been gay, happy, 
thoughtless, like other children of his age ; 
but the hours of anxiety he had passed by the 
bed of his dying mother, and more than all, 
that in which he found himself alone in the 
world, with a helpless infant dependent upon 
him even for its life, had greatly altered him; 
and when, in the course of the evening, his un- 
cle, a rich farmer, who, though he had so long 
n^lected his poor sister, was not so hard- 
hearted as to be unmoved by pity for the or- 

D 2 
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phans^ came to ofTer his assistance, he was 
astonished at the gentle but decided manner 
in which his terms were refused by the boy. 
" I am sorry for you, Giuseppe," he had 
said, on entering. " You are thrown early up- 
on the world : happy it is for you that I am 
iiot willing to cast you off, though your mo- 
ther never showed me much kindness or affec- 
tion either;" and after this address, which 
brought the tears into his nephew's eyes, 
and caused his little heart to beat high, and 
his lip to tremble, as he answered the sa- 
lutation, he went on to explain his reason 
for visiting Loiana. It was to propose 
that Giuseppe should live in his house. 
For the present, he said, he would be capable 
of doing little or no work, and must there- 
fore be a heavy charge upon him and his 
wife ; but he was willing to undertake it, on 
the chance of his repaying them in a few 
years, by the work which he might then be 
able to do on the farm. " For Bernardo," 
he continued, " I can take no charge of him; 
but my wife's sister, in Florence, has lost 
her only child, much of the same age, per- 
haps she will be willing to take him for a 
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smaller sum than we could expect a stranger 
to do; and Angelo will probably have left 
sufficient of his wages to pay the board for a 
year or two to come/' 

The heart of Giuseppe had swelled at every 
word as it was uttered ; and now, gasping for 
breath, he burst into tears, and exclaiming, 
" Never ! never !" he hid his face on the 
bed, and for some minutes continued to sob 
violently. Then forcing himself to be calm, 
he turned to his uncle and said, " To-mor- 
row I shall bring my answer ; I only ask to be 
left alone till to-morrow." 

Unfeeling, ungentle as he was, the heart 
of the uncle was touched by the distress of 
the child: he withdrew silently, but he did 
so with the intention of returning at an early 
hour on the following day, and in a manner 
more conciliatory, urging the boy to accom- 
pany him to his house. Scarcely, however, 
had he gone a few yards, when he heard his 
name called loudly, and in another moment 
Giuseppe was by his side. There was scarcely 
any trace of sorrow left upon his young cheek, 
while looking up fearlessly in the face of his 
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undeyhe said, ^ I beg your pardon for having 
receired yonr c^er of kindness as I did. I 
hare come to tell yon that my mother was 
looking every day for the signor Bazzanti, 
oar landlord's arrival at Loiana. He no 
doubt will be here tonnorrow or next day. 
When I have seen him I shall know better 
what to do, bnt till then you mnst not ask 
me to decide ;'' then, viraiting for no answer, he 
disappeared as qnickly as he had come ; and 
the smile of contempt that curled the lip of 
the farmer, as he turned to continue his way, 
was soon followed by a total forgetfulness of 
the orphans ; for having, as he imagined, done 
his duty towards them, he need trouble him- 
self no longer, but turn his thoughts once 
more to his own affairs. 

And how did the long, dark hours of night 
pass over the two helpless beings thus left 
unpitied in their loneliness ? Giuseppe had 
again, on bis knees, prayed earnestly for as- 
sistance from Heaven, and then, with a heart 
lighter than it had been for many weeks, he 
stretched himself at the side of Bernardo, 
and with their little arms encircling each 
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other's necks^ with none to befriend^ none to 
watch over them, they slept secure in the 
protection of their God. 

The thought that had so suddenly removed 
the terror with which the proposal of his 
uncle had inspired Giuseppe, was indeed the 
recollection of the expected visit of the pro- 
prietor of Loiana : he would assist them, he 
would point out some means by which they 
might still contrive to live together, and be- 
yond this Giuseppe had not yet learned to 
look. 

The signor Bazzanti did come, and he 
treated kindly, and with interest, the little 
orphans; though perhaps he did not alto- 
gether equal the anticipations of Griuseppe,for 
he strongly recommended him not to throw 
away the proffered kindness of his uncle, 
but to go down immediately to the village, 
and agree to his terms of yesterday. 

Many were the arguments urged, in vain, 
on one side, and the tears and persuasive en- 
treaties used upon the other, ere a scheme 
was finally ageeed upon ; a scheme which to 
all, except the ardent Giuseppe, seemed so 
wild as only to be admitted in the certainty 
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that ere a week had passed over him, his in- 
creasing difficulties would shake the resolu- 
tion of the boy, and lead him more willingly 
to submit to the separation proposed. 

There was, within twenty or thirty yards 
of the house they at present inhabited, a 
shed, which had been built some months be- 
fore for the accommodation of the men em- 
ployed in cutting wood : in this, with very 
little addition of comfort, the children were, 
on the following day, to take up their resi- 
dence. A bed, a chair, and table were con- 
veyed thither by the orders of the signor 
Bazzanti; and after Giuseppe had selected 
such things as he had been accustomed to see 
his mother use every day for their own slender 
wants, the rest of the furniture was disposed 
of, and the money it brought, together with 
what yet remained of poor Angelo's wages, 
was put into the hands of the priest of the 
village, for the use of the two boys. 

The young trusting heart of Giuseppe had 
looked forward with confidence to finding 
a friend in the old woman who was now to 
take the place of Felice in the care of the 
house of Loiana ; but when he recognized in 
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Jher the very person who had so heartlessly 
answered the enquiries of his poor mother^ 
on that dreadful morning when at her side 
he had visited the Villa, in search of his fa- 
ther, his hopes sunk, and for the first time 
he admitted the possibility that his promised 
scheme of happiness might fail, and that ere 
long he might be compelled to purchase, 
even at the price of separation, a home of 
safety for Bernardo and himself. 

Whether it was that the countenance of 
the old woman belied her nature, or that the 
promises of the signor Bazzanti to give a 
small addition to her wages, on condition 
that she proved a good neighbour to the 
little orphans, had softened her heart, I know 
not, but Giuseppe blamed his too hasty 
opinion of her, when on the morrow he car- 
ried the baby to the little room where she 
was occupied in baking the chesnut-bread 
ysed by the poor in that country, and asked 
permission to leave him there, while he ybii 
down to the Villa to acquaint his uncle of his 
determination to remain at Loiana, for she 
not only agreed willingly for the present, 
but promised, upon all future occasions, her 
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readiness to accept the charge. And further, 
it was determined between them, that Giu- 
seppe should gather wood for her, carry 
water, run her messages to the village, with 
any other little services she required; and 
that she, in her turn, should bake their bread, 
dress their dinners, and give them what as- 
sistance might lie in her power. Every word 
she had uttered brought happiness to the 
heart of the poor child, till tears ran down 
his cheeks from very gladness, as of late they 
had so often done from deep and bitter sor- 
row. His prospects were brightening, and 
it was without one fear for the future that he 
began, at a rapid pace, to descend the path 
which led to the Villa. 

In the reception which Giuseppe met with 
from his uncle, there was a mixture of churl- 
ishness and goodnature, which led him now 
to hold the arguments of the boy in con- 
tempt, now to make, though somewhat un- 
graciously, offers of assistance. The former 
the proud heart of the little Giuseppe tried 
to forget, the latter were received with a 
feeling which he hoped was gratitude ; and 
as he returned to his home, he thought some-* 
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times with wonder, sometimes with delight, 
unmixed with any other feeling, of the ter- 
mination of all his sorrows and fears ; while 
his pride was not a little roused by the idea 
that, child as he was, he was to be the means 
of gaining a livelihood, not only for himself, 
but for his most dear, most helpless Ber- 
nardo. 

I have told you of the arrangement made 
between Assumta, the old woman of Loiana, 
and Giuseppe ; but she was not the only one 
to whom he was to render his services. His 
uncle had engaged him to perfoim many lit- 
tle duties, for which he was to be repaid by 
receiving milk, meat, clothes, &c., and the 
consciousness of thus being useful to others, 
seemed to confirm him in feelings and in 
thoughtfulness far superior to his age. 

Very long had it been since the poor boy 
had, in the lightness of his heart, sung any 
of the gay, glad songs that his father had 
taught him; but now, at different times, they 
burst from his lips, as he bounded over bush 
and stone to climb the nearest path leading 
to Loiana. 

The only thought that came sadly on the 
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heart of Giuseppe, the only work that he had 
undertaken, not with hesitation, for he did not 
hesitate, but with secret sorrow, was leading, 
every morning and evening, the flock of 
goats belonging to his uncle to the three 
little villages, (if I may call them so,) the 
Villa, the Ponte Siraglio, and the Bagni 
Caldi, where, by the tinkling of a small bell, 
he was to announce to his customers his being 
at hand, to give the quantity of milk that 
each required. He could not carry the little 
Bernardo with him ; yet how was he to leave 
him, how encroach upon Assumta's offers of 
protection, how even trust to her kindness 
twice a day for so long a time ? 

A wakeful night did the poor boy spend 
in thoughts like these ; but suddenly an idea 
struck him, which would remove all diffi- 
culties, and scarcely had he decided upon 
the possibility of accomplishing it, ere his 
weary eyes were fast asleep, and his plan was 
left to be put into execution on the following 
morning. 

And now what the happy thought was 
that allowed all Giuseppe's cares, as well as 
himself, to find rest, I shall tell you, by ex- 
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plaining his first work at the earliest dawn of 
day. Fearful of awakening Bernardo ere his 
purpose had been accomplished, he crept 
quietly from his side, and selecting two bas- 
kets, his father's work, after much cutting, 
altering, and tying together with strong 
cords, he completed something that was 
meant to be like the baskets of the fish- 
women of this country ; he then fastened a 
piece of rope, with a loop at the end of it, 
to each side, and by way of trying, I suppose, 
the weight of Bernardo, he, after filling 
it with stones, slipped his arms through the 
cords, and then resting the burden upon his 
shoulders, he had gone but a few yards when 
the pain of the sharp rope obliged him to set 
it again upon the ground ; but he was not, as 
you have already seen, easily to be discou- 
raged by difficulties, and his next essay 
proved more successful, for fastening a 
broader band to the top and bottom of the 
basket, he found that he was no longer in- 
convenienced by the rope, and he ran mer- 
rily in to wash and dress Bernardo, eager to 
make a trial of his first piece of ingenuity ; 
for, as you have probably already imagined. 
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the basket was destined to carry the baby, 
whileGiuseppe followed the goats and milked 
them for the purchasers. 

The plan succeeded very well. Bernardo 
either slept or sat contentedly in his basket ; 
and Giuseppe was at leisure to follow his 
employment without any thought of care for 
his little charge. 

Time passed on, and Giuseppe's scheme 
to be dependent on no bne for protection 
who wished to separate him from Bernardo, 
was no longer looked upon as the caprice of 
a wilful child. His perseverance, the atten- 
tion he paid to all that he had undertaken 
to perform, and more than all, his devotion 
to the helpless baby, soon interested the 
heart of every one in the fate of the little . 
orphans. Old men would stop, when they 
met him, to clap him on the head, and pro- 
phesy that he would come to much good. 
Many a donation of bread, milk, and sweet- 
meats did the little Bernardo receive from 
the old women of the village ; the peasant- 
girls were eager that he should require new 
clothes, that they might make them, and re- 
fuse payment for their work ; and more than 
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one visit did Giuseppe receive from boys a 
few years older than himself, with offers to 
teach him any little art which they had 
themselves acquired, and by which they had 
succeeded in making some halfpence. 

Griuseppe, who had still some hours unoccu- 
pied, accepted gladly of the instruction thus 
offered by the little Giovanni, whose kindness 
to his mother, on the fatal morning of his 
father's death, had made a deep impression 
on the warm heart of the child. In this 
way he learned, from a sort of red earth, or 
clay, to mould figures, principally of those 
saints which the French and Italian peasants 
are most fond of possessing. It is true that 
these were very uncouth representations; 
but still they found purchasers, and the 
money thus procured enabled him to pro- 
vide many comforts, during the cold winter, 
for his little Bernardo. 

Many months passed away; but while 
every thing appeared to be so prosperous 
with the orphans, there was a weight, a sor- 
row upon the young heart of Giuseppe, 
which he felt the more deeply from the 
efforts that he made to conceal it. Night 
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after night did he toss upon his sleepless 
bed, one sad, fearful thought pursuing him, 
till his cheek grew pale, his meriy laugh was 
no longer heard, and even his voice seemed 
to have caught a melancholy unusual to 
childhood. 

When the pitying villagers would ask the 
reason of the change, and why it was that 
Bernardo so seldom now accompanied him 
with the goats, tears would fill his eyes, and 
making some evasive answer, he would pass 
on. 

At first it had only been a fear, which he 
confided to none; slowly, gradually it be- 
came conviction, and now it could no 
longer be concealed from himself or others. 
Bernardo, his so dearly loved, so cherished 
Bernardo, must bear through life a misfor- 
tune so heavy, that it is no wonder that the 
heart of Giuseppe shrunk from the idea. 
But you shall learn, in his own words, how it 
was that he first brought his lips to disclose 
the secret sorrow which for some months 
had embittered his life. 

He had, as of late had been his custom, 
after closing the door of their shed for the 
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nighty sat down upon a low seat, and cover- 
ing his face with his hands, the tea];s soon 
forced their way through his fingers : sob 
followed sob, his grief each moment ap- 
pearing to grow more intense, till, sud- 
denly sinking upon his knees, his bursting 
heart breathed broken and interrupted sen- 
tences of prayer. " Oh, my God !" he said, 
'^ is it indeed thy will that he shall never 
know my voice ? Hast thou decreed that I 
shall never Usten to words of kindness from 
him ? — never hear sweet baby-tones from his 
lips? My Father, my Father, if it might 
be, if thou wouldst but take from me, thy 
sinful child, the power of speech, the bless- 
ing of hearing, and bestow them on my Ber- 
nardo ! He is so innocent, my God, so good, 
so gentle; oh, save him from this, and all 
else that may befal him I will submit to 
willingly." 

Poor Giuseppe, he felt, in the hour of suf- 
fering and of anguish, the necessity of pour- 
ing out his heart to God ; but he had not 
been taught to bear with submission the 
trials which his Heavenly Father laid upon 
him ; he had not been taught the words of 
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our Saviour, " Come unto me, all ye who 
are weary and heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest;" or, if he had heard, he had 
not understood aright. He did not draw 
near to his God humbly, meekly, to ask of 
him strength for himself and for Bernardo, 
to bear with resignation the trial imposed 
upon them ; but he prayed earnestly, wUdly, 
that God would remove the infliction. In 
his blindness, he could admit no possibility of 
an alleviation : no, the cause, he felt, must be 
altogether removed, or the life, not of one 
but of both, must be blighted for ever. 

Wild thoughts passed through his mind. 
He would go to rest. Who could say but 
that, if God had heard his prayer, he would, 
on that very night, send down one of his 
good angels, who, permitted by him, might 
with a word remove the cause of his dis- 
tress. Even this idea, which showed the 
entire confidence placed in the unlimited 
power of God by the little Giuseppe, proved 
what he might have been, had these feelings 
been properly directed — had he been blessed 
by the care of one capable of pokiting out 
the truth, instead of depending, as he had 
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done, for a knowledge of his Saviour, on the 
few words now and then spoken to him by 
the village^priest, and the recollections of 
the lessons of his mother, who, however 
anjxious, had perhaps not been very capable 
of instructing him. 

The cause of the change which had been 
observed in the eldest orphan, the nature of 
his distress was soon known, and the fate of- 
the little Bernardo, with the consequent 
anguish of his brother, excited new interest 
for them in the hearts of the villagers. No 
kindness was wanting on their parts; and 
thus year after year passed away, till Ber- 
nardo had numbered five summers. 

Accustomed to live so continually toge- 
ther, the intercourse of the two children ap- 
peared scarcely to require the use of speech, 
so quickly was the slightest sign or look 
understood between them. Yet even now 
Giuseppe never alluded, in words, to Ber- 
nardo's misfortune; and all he conversed 
with, quickly discovering his disinclination 
to do so, kindly avoided the subject. 

It was about this period, when Giuseppe 
was eleven years old, that he heard one day 

B 2 
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at the Villa, the report that a rich English 
lord and his young wife had taken Loiana 
for two months. During the last few sum- 
mers several English families had, for short 
periods, resided there ; but as none of them, 
beyond a passing word, had taken any notice 
of the orphans, Giuseppe listened with indif- 
ference to the announcement, and the day of 
their arrival approached without exciting any 
feeling of interest. The sound of horses' feet, 
however, passing their shed, so far roused 
his curiosity as to lead him to take Bernardo 
by the hand, and go out to look at the 
strangers. 

Two horses, led by an English groom, had 
just passed the door, when the children 
stood before it; they were followed by a 
gentleman and lady, and as Giuseppe fixed 
his eyes upon the latter, he looked with won- 
der on a being so different from those he was 
accustomed daily to meet in the village. 
Though her tall slender figure seemed to 
trust entirely for support to the arm of her 
husband, on whom she leaned, it was not 
through weakness or even fatigue, for her 
beautiful countenance was radiant with 
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health and happiness, and her step was light : 
she looked around, and spoke, and pointed 
to different objects, as if they were already 
familiar to her; and, on approaching the 
children, stopped, and asked smilingly of the 
elder, " Is your name Giuseppe Miniatti ?" 
then turning to Bernardo, and passing her 
hand over his dark curls, she said, *^ and your 
name, what is it?" The child raised his 
lai^e earnest eyes to her face, and then 
turned them on Giuseppe: that look, so 
melancholy, so resigned, pleading to him 
to reply to questions which he could neither 
hear nor answer, always overpowered Giu- 
seppe ; he sought for a moment to restrain 
his feelings, but, bursting into an uncontrol- 
able fit of tears, he darted into the shed. He 
was followed by Bernardo, and not by Bernardo 
alone, for the English lady stood by his side, 
and when he had gasped out the words, 
'^ My brother cannot hear you, cannot speak ; 
he is deaf and dumb," he looked up with 
an astonishment that almost banished the re- 
collection of his sorrow, for the warm tears 
of the beautiful being before him fell upon 
his hands, as she stood holding them in hers. 
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That moment commenced a new era in the 
life of Giuseppe. It was quickly understood 
that the gay, graceful Ellen Stanley of six- 
teen, whose name had become familiar to him 
frcHn frequent repetition during the first years 
of his life, and the gentle, dignified, and most 
loTcIy Lady Heathcote, now before him, were 
one and the same person. 

From the old Assumta, Lord and Lady 
Heathcote learned the melancholy little his- 
tory of the two boys. The death of their 
parents, the devotion of the elder, the cling- 
ing, trusting fondness of the younger brother, 
were listened to by them; and when her 
story was told, when they were left together, 
the lady rose, and resting her hand upon the 
shoulder of her husband, she looked up 
with her own expressive smile, and said, " It 
has pleased heaven, Henry, to grant you 
riches more, infinitely more than we can ever 
require for our own happiness : I have 
thought of a plan, if I can but gain your 
consent, but perhaps you also may have 
thought of it : our good friend the Abb6 Si- 
card." 

" I had thought of it, Ellen," he replied. 
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immediately guessing her wishes ; '^ but we 
must not act too hastily* You have brought 
me here for two months ; we shall have no* 
thing to do but to study the character of 
these two boys ; only do not let us do any 
thing without considering if^ after all, it may 
be to their advantage." 

'' No, no/' replied the happy Lady Heath- 
cote, " we shall do nothing hastily. I shall 
not even mention our plan to Giuseppe till 
you give me leave ; but to-morrow we shall 
bring them from that sad, solitary-looking 
shed : they can, while we are here, live in the 
room next to Assumta. Nay, Harry, do not 
shake your head and smile, as if you could 
not trust me ! We shall make Giuseppe con- 
tinue to work as hitherto ; but they will be 
more comfortable here, and I shall see and 
know more of them : it would make me too 
sad to go again to that lonely shed ; the poor 
boy's burst of agony is ever before me ; and, 
then, did you remark the expression of Ber- 
nardo ? his beautiful eyes filling with tears, 
said as plainly as if he could have used words 
to speak it, ' It is I that have caiised this 
sorrow ; it is for me that Giuseppe grieves.' " 
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On the following day, according to the 
wish of Lady Heathcote, the children were 
remored to the house of Loiana ; and she 
ki^t her promise, and Crinseppe ncTer failed 
in performing the difierent offices in which 
he had been engaged for Assomta and his 
onde : — but hehad now other occupations ; if 
Lady Heathcote sat in the garden or the 
woods, none knew so well as he where to 
carry or place her chair. Wh«i she rambled 
for hours anuHig the lulls upon her pony, none 
could lead it so carefully, or point out so 
many new paths, where grew the greatest 
number of wild flowers ; and all the time she 
would speak kindly to him, and would lead 
him to talk of himself, of his feelings, and 
his story, with every word of which she was 
soon femiliar; and it was to Lady Heath- 
cote, to her who was so far removed from 
him in station, birth, and age, that he first 
spoke openly of the misfortune of Bernardo. 

** When the idea suddenly occurred to me," 
he said, '^ I felt as if my heart ceased to 
beat, as if life itself stood still ; but I tried to 
cast the thought away, as something too fear- 
ful to be real : still, however, it forced itself 
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more and more upon me. At first it had struck 
me as strange, that when he looked in my 
face he would smile when I smiled ; but that 
when I sang to him, or spoke, or tried to amuse 
him, as I have seen other children amused, 
he took no pleasure in it. At last it be- 
came too certain, I no longer doubted it my- 
self; but I could not endure that it should be 
known in the village. I carried him there 
less frequently than before, and always con- 
trived to find some pretext to take him away 
when any one, which seldom happened, came 
to our shed. Oh ! Signora,*' he said, clasp- 
ing his hands, while tears ran silently down 
his young cheek, "none, none can know 
what I have suffered. Had I known you 
then, had you spoken to me as you now 
do of God, had I learned to submit myself 
to his will, had I been taught that ^ it is 
good for us to be afflicted,' it would have 
been different ; but I did not submit, I did not 
yield ; no, even after I knew that it was cer- 
tain, I struggled against it. I am afraid to 
look back to that time, I am afraid to think 
of the prayers I then used, for I did pray ; I 
never felt so much peace as when I prayed ; 
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yet now I know how poor, how weak, alas ! 
I fear how sinful, my words must hare ap* 
peared to God." 

Long had the tears of the gentle Lady 
Heathcote flowed at the recital of his grief. 
" My poor boy," she said, " perhaps it is even 
in this that the mercy of God is most evi- 
dent : the very bending of the knee, the ap- 
proach to his footstool, the simple wish to 
pray in a helpless uninstructed child will not 
be passed by unnoticed : no, poor and weak 
must the prayers of all, even of the most 
righteous, appear in his eyes. A wish to serve 
him as he ought to be served is all that the 
best of us can boast of; and where that wish 
is he will supply the means. It was in his 
mercy that he prepared your heart for in- 
struction ; it was in his mercy that he im- 
pressed me with a desire to return to this 
place ; and it is through his mercy alone that 
I have been enabled to add, as you say, to 
your happiness, by giving you a truer and 
more distinct idea of your Saviour." 

Many such conversations passed between 
the Lady Heathcote and the grateful Giu* 
seppe ; and it was after one of these that she 
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suddenly asked^ if it had ever occurred to 
him; that he should never be able to instil 
into the heart of his brother feelings which he 
admitted had added so much to his own 
happiness. The boy did not answer^ but he 
looked up with an expression which plainly 
told how constantly^ how sadly that thought 
of late had occupied him. ** You, perhaps, 
have never heard/' she continued, " that in 
France and England^ and, I believe, latterly 
in some other countries too, there are good 
men who devote their whole time to the in- 
struction of those who, like your brother, are 
deprived of one of the greatest blessings of our 
lives. I have seen and known many, who, 
deaf and dumb from their birth, have from 
the care and labour bestowed upon them, 
been taught, not only to feel and know that 
there is a God, but to be intimately ac- 
quainted with all his mercies, all his great and 
wonderful ways. They have learned to read, 
and to love his word ; they have learned to 
write, and express their own feelings, and to 
understand those of others ; nay, so great 
has the success of some of these good men 
been, that I have heard the dumb speak, and 
the deaf catch by the eye, though not by the 
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ear^ tbe sound and meaning of words spoken 
to them. When last in Paris, I very often 
visited an institution of this sort, kept by the 
Abbe Sicard ; and wonderful, and very beau- 
tiful it was to see the happy state to which, 
through his means, the young beings under 
his charge were brought." 

Whether Lady Heathcote, who had al- 
ready gained the consent of her husband, 
had intended at this^time to communicate 
to Giuseppe the plan which, on the first 
night of their being at Loiana, they had 
formed, of placing the little Bernardo under 
the care of the Abb6 Sicard, I know not ; 
for their conversation was interrupted by 
the arrival of strangers, and Giuseppe at 
their approach hastened in secret to think 
over again and again of what he had heard. 

It was not now for the first time that the 
idea of Bernardo's living without the know- 
ledge of his God had sunk heavily on the 
heart of Giuseppe, and since the repeated 
conversations with his kind and gentle benefac- 
tress had so strengthened his own feelings of 
religion, it had in particular been a cause 
of deep and constant anxiety ; but that there 
could be the means of removing it^ that 
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there was even a possibility of giving the 
wished-for instruction^ he had never imagined : 
now, all was changed ; Bernardo might be 
taught; might learn that there was a God^ a 
merciful all-seeing God. But how was 
it to be accomplished ? — he did not wait to 
consider^ but hurrying to his brother's side, 
with his cheek flushed, his heart beat- 
ing high with hope, he led him to where he 
could look on the clear blue sky; then 
kneeling down, he clasped his hands, moved 
his lips in prayer, and sought to entice Ber- 
nardo to imitate him ; but the look of aston- 
ishment with which the child regarded him, 
showed the hopelessness of the attempt ; and 
another thought struck him, as one more 
likely to succeed : — ^he would go to Paris ; he 
would take Bernardo with him ; they must 
have money enough still left to carry them 
there, or if not, day and night he would work 
till he had obtained it. What undertaking 
was too great, where the welfare of Bernardo 
was concerned ? He might meet with many 
difficulties, but he was convinced that at last 
be should succeed. Once in Paris, he thought 
he could easily obtain work sufficient to 
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maintain them both ; for of separating him- 
self from Bernardo he had never dreamed. 
Poor Giuseppe ! he little knew the task he 
was so ready to undertake : without assist- 
ance^ without the aid of those who were 
as willing as they were able to befriend him, 
his scheme must have ended in sorrow ; for 
who, in a great city, or in a foreign land, 
would have looked with pity oq the orphans ? 
But assistance was at hand, a friend was 
near who would not desert them ; and when 
on the following morning Giuseppe rejoined 
Lady Heathcote she again alluded to their 
conversation of yesterday. 

" I have asked my husband,*' she said, 
'^ and he has allowed me to take Bernardo 
to Paris. The Abbe Sicard is our friend : 
it is not usual for him to take children 
at so early an age, but I believe for our 
sakes he will do so now : he shall travel 
with us, our servants shall take care of him.'' 

Though the idea of separating the children 
had never occurred to Lady Heathcote, yet 
as she now only spoke of Bernardo, Giuseppe 
listened breathlessly^ and as she went on — 
" there he will be fed and clothed, and re- 
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ceive instruction to fit him^ in after years^ to 
follow some profession^ which will secure his 
future comfort and happiness/' an expres* 
sion of resolve spread over his countenance^ 
speaking as clearly as words could have done, 
his determination that he should not go. 

Lady Heathcote observed the look^ but 
went on, " There, Giuseppe, will he learn to 
know his God, to read the history of his 
Saviour, to know, to feel his inestimable 
mercies." As the boy listened to the last 
sentence his head had sunk gradually upon 
his breast, then rising hastily, he did not 
look in the face of the speaker, but seizing 
her hand in his, he bent over it, and in a 
hurried whisper said, "Take him, lady;" 
then raising his flashing eyes, he exclaimed, 
" and with him take all the happiness Giu- 
seppe knows on earth." He dared not trust 
himself further, but fearful that his cou- 
rage might fail, that he might be tempted 
to withdraw his consent, he rushed from the 
room. 

The kind and gentle Lady Heathcote now, 
for the first time, discovered the mistake into 
which she had led him : he was soon recalled. 
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and all was explained. Giuseppe too was to 
go : there would be no difficulty in placing 
him where he might be taught a trade which 
would at all events secure him from want : 
and Bernardo ! — ^it seemed like a dream to 
the devoted child^ as he repeated again and 
again to himself^ " My God, my God, how 
good thou art, how merciful ! my Bernardo 
will live to be happy, will live to know thee !" 

The time came when the children were 
to leave Loiana, and though Giuseppe could 
not see with indifference each well-known 
scene grow gradually fainter, as the distance 
increased that removed him from them; yet 
hope and happiness were strong in his heart, 
and the kindness of the Lord and Lady 
Heathcote and of their attendants soon 
forced him to forget the grief he had felt on 
quitting the home of his childhood. 

When the party arrived in Paris, the readi- 
ness with which the Abb6 Sicard accepted 
of the charge of the little Bernardo proved 
that Lady Heathcote had judged rightly of 
the kindness of his heart ; and he had been 
under his care only for a few months, when 
that lady, then in England with her hus- 
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band, received a letter from the Abbe, pro- 
posing, if she did not object, that he should 
adopt the boy as his son, and take upon him- 
self the duty of providing for him in after 
life ; ^^ for," said the good and generous man, 
''he has so endeared himself to me, that I 
shall receive rather than bestow happiness in 
the idea that in this life we never shall be 
parted." 

In the meantime Giuseppe, whom I have 
already told you had shown some talent in 
modelling and cutting images, had been placed 
with a sculptor, a countryman of his own, 
who treated him with kindness, and who 
readily agreed to permit him, for some part of 
every day, to visit the child in whose welfare 
his whole happiness appeared to be placed. 

I shall now pass over many years of the 
lives of my little heroes. At the time when I 
again heard of them, Bernardo, who was still 
under the protection of the Abb6 Sicard, was 
eighteen. Griuseppe, as you know, some years 
older: the latter was now master of a little 
shop : he had plenty of business, and money 
enough taenable him to show all the kindness 
he felt for such of his own countrymen as 

F 
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came over to Paris in the hope of securing a 
livelihood. 

Beyond these facts I know little more of 
the history of Giuseppe and Bernardo. I 
can relate only the adventures of one day, 
as they were told by an English gentle- 
man, for some time resident in Paris. He, 
accompanied by some English strangers, 
visited the institution of the Abb6 Sicard. 
When they entered the room it was already 
crowded by the spectators, whom curiosity 
or interest had led thither to witness the 
annual exhibition of the improvement of the 
scholars. Only a few of the latter were 
already in the room, betraying, by their 
excited looks, their anxiety for further in- 
struction, and their grateful eagerness to 
display, in honour of their benefactor, that 
which they had already acquired. 

As the English gentleman, whom I have 
already mentioned, turned' from one to ano- 
ther, to study their animated countenances, 
his attention was directed to one, who, though 
differing from the rest in dress and appear- 
ance, he concluded to be of their number, 
from his apparent familiarity with the scene 
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around him ; and yet more from the expres- 
sion of intense anxiety which his counte- 
nance wore. Observing him closely for 
some minutes^ he felt a wish to enquire fur- 
ther into his history ; and approaching for 
that purpose he attempted by signs to draw 
him into conversation ; but with a smile that 
saidy '^ I see that you are mistaken ; I am 
not deaf and dumb," the observation was 
answered in words. 

" What then/' asked his interrogator, 
** leads you here ? It cannot be, as in our 
case, mere curiosity, for you appear already 
familiarly acquainted with the institution." 
" My story," answered Griuseppe, for it was 
he, " is a short one. My brother, alas J 
deaf and dumb from his birth, was placed 
under the care of the good abb6, through the 
kindness, never, never to be forgotten or re- 
paid, of a countrywoman of your own. I am 
intimate with all the proceedings of the insti- 
tution, because no day has passed without my 
visiting it; and I am here to-day to watch, 
in fear and anxiety, the success of my Ber- 
nardo." 

f2 
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Pleased with the gratitude which he ex- 
pressed for his benefactors, and interested by 
his emotion as he spoke of his brother, his 
new friend continued to converse with him, 
and Giuseppe had promised to point out to his 
notice the object of all his interest ; but as the 
band of scholars, headed by the abbe, en- 
tered the room, every recollection vanished, 
every feeling appeared to desert him, except 
only the consciousness of the presence of his 
beloved Bernardo. His friend looked to- 
wards him for the fulfilment of his promise; 
but Giuseppe did not observe it: his head 
was bent forward, his eyes were fixed with 
an eager look of affection ; and as the stranger 
turned in the same direction he was at no 
loss as to which of all of those who entered 
was Bernardo Miniatti. One single glance 
was hastily sent to where Giuseppi sat, and 
then a flush of joy passed over the handsome 
countenance of the boy, and for a moment 
his whole frame trembled with agitation; 
but then again he was calm, and observing 
intently every movement and expression of 
his master's countenance. 

The examination was begun, and wonder- 
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ful it was to see how they caught at ideas 
from a sign^ or look. A glance of the eye^ a 
moyement of the hand was sufficient to in- 
form them of the wishes of those present. 
Then they read, and by look and gesture 
proved that they understood. Questions in 
writing were given to them, which in writing 
they answered ; and sufficient proofs of the 
success with which the endeavours of the 
good abb6 had been attended, were given, to 
convince even the most unbelieving, of the 
benefit derived, through him, by the helpless 
beings under his charge. 

Some of his present visitors, however, ap- 
peared unwilling to grant him that share of 
admiration which was due to the benevo- 
lence of the undertaking, even had it been 
attended with less extraordinary success. 
" I wish," said one of these, as Bernardo was 
now, in his turn, called forward to answer 
whatever should be proposed by one of the 
company, " I wish to ask him a very diffi- 
cult question ; ask him. Does God reason V* 

The abb6 said, " I will ask him the ques- 
tion as you desire it ; but I cannot promise 
for his giving you a satisfactory answer." 
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He took a piece of chalk, and wrote the 
words, as was his custom, oq a large board, 
the pupils giTing the answer in the same 
manner. 

When Bernardo stood up the greatest in- 
terest was excited by his appearance, and 
some even openly spoke their disapprobation 
of the difficulty proposed to him. When 
first he read the question his countenance 
e;ikpressed much embarrassment As dif- 
ferent views of the subject passed over his 
mind, he seemed at one moment to shudder 
at the ideas it excited; the next, his dark 
eyes glowing with intelligence, he appeared 
to have grasped the difficulty, and, seizing 
the chalk, was about to write, when again 
his countenance fell, and he was lost in 
anxious doubt and perplexity. At last, 
with a timid hand, he began to write : — " To 
reason is to doubt — ^to hesitate — to enquire." 
He looked with an anxious eye towards the 
spectators, as if to read in their countenances 
whether they met his ideas ; then proceeded : 
** God knows every thing, sees every thing, 
foresees every thing;" — still pausing at 
every step, and as if gathering courage from 
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the approbation which he read in every 
countenance; — "God cannot doubt; cannot 
hesitate ; needs not to enquire. To reason is 
the perfection of limited intelligence — God is 
infinite."* 

A murmur of astonishment and applause 
ran through the crowd ; but over all was 
heard the sob of a full heart, and in a mo- 
ment Giuseppi and Bernardo were locked 
in each other's arms. The dearest wi^h of 
Giuseppe's heart was fully gratified — Ber- 
nardo had indeed learned to know his God. 

* This anecdote^ which I have taken from a MS. 
was narrated of Massieu, by Sir James Mackintosh, 
who was an eye-witness of the scene. " No repe-* 
tition," says the writer of the MS., "can convey 
any idea of the irresistible effect of that eloquence 
with which the story was told." 



LETTER 

TO H T AND K N. 

** I hare loved yon, and can nevor change. 
It is not the love of a year or a month ; 
But love fhnn the first, rince you were a diild, 
And can never cease till I fJRil in death." 

Fnmthe OaeHc. 

m 

And now, my dear H 1, my most dear little 

R n, how like you my story of Giu8epi)e and 

Bernardo? When I wrote Lady Heathcote's 
words, " I have heard the dumb speak,*' I fancied 

that I saw you, H 1, when reading it, stop 

suddenly, with a look which seemed to say that 
you felt inclined to doubt me : I almost thought I 
heard the words, *^ The dumb speak ! oh, no ! that 
could never be/' Yet I can assure you that nei* 
ther Lady Heathcote nor I asserted what was not 
the case. 

The Abb6 Sicard, indeed, never did attempt to 
teach his pupils to articulate ; Vhy, I cannot say, 
since through life he was entirely devoted to the 
most interesting but arduous undertaking, of be- 
nefitting such of his fellow-creatures as, from 
having been bom deaf and dumb, were cut off from 
the usual mode of instruction. 
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It is not easy to imagine what his objection to 
this branch of their education could be, particu- 
larly as, with some of his predecessors, Pedro de 
Ponce, a Spanish monk, (the first who ever made 
the attempt,) Drs. Wallis and Holder, and vari- 
ous others, it had succeeded beyond even their 
expectations. 

I should much like, my dear little boys, to try 
and explain to you the method used by the beneyo- 
lent men whose exertions have, in so many in- 
stances, greatly mitigated the calamity of those 
whom it has pleased Heaven so heavily to afflict ; 
but so complicated and difficult is the task which 
they have to achieve, that I doubt my sufficiently 
understcmding it to assist you in doing so. 

You may, perhaps, have heard that when per- 
sons are deprived of o^e sense, whether it be of 
hearing or of sight, all others are rendered more 
acute. As a proof of this I shall tell you what I 

one day saw. M and I were walking upon a 

very narrow piece of pavement when we met, com- 
ing towards us, the dumb, deaf, and blind man 
who, you know, lives in . 

We had intended going on to the road when he 
came near, so as not to disturb him; but when 
still within a yard or two of us, he stepped off 
the pavement, touched his hat, and remained stand- 
ing till we had passed, when he again continued 
his way as before. 

Now he could neither see nor hear our approach ; 
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he must therefore have felt it : perhaps the move- 
ment of our feet on the pavement was felt by his. 
You may perceive from this how keen must have 
been his sense of feelings when it could so well 
serve him in lieu of that of sight or hearing. 

It is thus that those who are deaf and dumb 
catchy by a glance of the eye, a movement of the 
head or lips, the meaning of words which they can- 
not hear. How beautiful a trait is this in Pro- 
vidence, where one faculty is denied another is 
strengthened. Yet the education of the deaf and 
dumb must, necessarily, be very gradual. The 
first step is generally to teach the pupil to write, 
when they are taught to form words easily ex- 
plained. For instance, when Dog is written, a 
picture or the animal itself is shown, and thus 
they connect the meaning with the word ; and so 
on, through the whole language, till writing and 
reading becomes familiar to them. But arduous 
as the undertaking must be, it appears easy, com- 
pared to teaching the use of the voice, since, from 
the pupil's being deaf, this can only be obtained by 
his close observafion of the movement of the 
throat and mouth of those who are speaking, and 
in exact imitation of the same. Indeed, so ex- 
traordinary, so almost impossible does it appear, 

that I think I can forgive you, dear H 1, if 

you did look doubtingly on Lady Heathcote's 

words. 

. In an account published of this great and bene- 
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Toleot work an instance of its success is mentioned^ 
as follows : — 

*^ A Swiss physician, named John Conrad Am- 
man, was requested to superintend the education 
of a young girl at Haerlem who had been bom deaf 
and dumb. He succeeded so well in this task that 
in two months she could not only read distinctly, 
but could write down whatever was slowly spoken 
to her ; and at last could support a conversation on 
any subject, and reply to those who interrogated 
her, hearing, as it were, by the eyes." 

Many other instances I could give equally as- 
tonishing. But no one, I believe, has met with 
greater success, or risen to such perfection in his 
wonderful art, as Mr. Braidwood of Edinburgh. 
Dr. Johnson, who visited his institution, writes: — 

" I went to Mr. Braidwood's academy for the 
deaf and dumb, and found some of the scholars 
waiting for their master, with smiling counte- 
nances and sparkling eyes, delighted with the 
hopes of new ideas. The improvement of Mr. 
Braidwood's pupils is wonderful. They not only 
speak, write, and know what is written ; but if he 
who addresses them looks towards them, and 
speaks with distinct and full utterance, they know 
so well what is spoken, that it may in reality be 
said that they hear with their eyes. It is pleasing 
to see one of the most desperate of human calami- 
ties capable of so much help.'' 

The care bestowed upon the pupils, by their dif- 
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ferent benefactors, has ever been repaid by them 
with the warmest feelings of gratitude and affection. 
I shall tell you an anecdote of the Abbe de L*£pee, 
the instructor in his art of the Abbe Sicard; 
and though, like him, he made no effort to obtain 
for his pupils the use of speech, like him he was 
devoted to the cause he had undertaken. 

He founded, at his own expense, an institution 
for the deaf and dumb, in Paris, and offered to in- 
struct persons from different nations — from Spain, 
Holland, Switzerland, and Germany, in his me- 
thod, that, on their return to their native land, 
they might be enabled to benefit such of their own 
countrymen as were deprived of hearing. 

In order to be able to support the institution 
the abb6 divided his income into two parts, and 
retained only a very small portion for his own 
use. 

It happened that one winter, from the length 
and rigour of the season, fuel and other necessaries 
were more expensive than usual, so that he could 
not supply them out of the small sum which he 
had allotted for his own wants; and considering 
the rest of his fortune to belong entirely to his pu- 
pils he would not touch what was in reality his 
own. 

Being now very old his health was already be^ 
ginning to suffer under the deprivations he im- 
posed upon himself, when, one morning, the old 
woman who acted as housekeeper, and who had 
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bo^ I sUI eoodnde my 
ietter, br tcfimg t<mi o£ m Tim I recollect Mr. 
Kmniboigii, of the deaf mad dumb institatioiiy in 
Edinburgb, pajing at A c . He was accom- 
panied by six or seren of his pnpilsy with whom be 
was making a tour thnmgh Scotland. It is so 
long a time ago that I think what I am gcnng to 
tell yon is the Terj eailiest thing I can remember. 

One night yoor mamma and I (who were then 
always side-by-side, thoo^ now she is so many miles 
away) were standing on the steps of the glass-door 
leading to the garden, before one of the little boys, 
whose misfortune we had been told of, at the same 
time that we had been cautioned to treat always 
with kindness those so afflicted. We were both 
•peaking to him at once, in our eagerness to tell 
him what had amused us, or made us happy, for- 
getting that he could not hear. 

ife looked at ui, for a time, with a smile, which 
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seemed to say, that though he knew not what it 
was, he conld enjoy what gave us so much plea- 
sure ; but gradually it became more and more sad, 
till at length its melancholy struck even us. J 
suppose we felt that we had been unkind, or, at 
least, feared that he might think us so; for we 
burst into tears, and he said, in a very gentle 
voice, pronouncing one word slowly after another, 
" Do not cry because I am deaf." 

I have told you that it was long ago, when your 
mamma and I were very little children, but I have 
never forgotten it. I remember the spot on which 
he stood ; I remember the expression that his eyes 
and smile wore of benevolence, (for I know of no 
other term so applicable,) changing gradually, as I 
have described it, into melancholy; and I well 
remember, children as we were, the feeling of pain 
which it gave us. 

On another evening (this I do not recollect, but 
I have often since heard it told) your grandpapa 
was walking through the fields with one of the 
elder pupils, when he wished to show some point of 
view to Mr. Kinniburgh, who was at a little dis- 
tance with the rest of the party. He called to him 
two or three times by name, but could gain no at- 
tention; and his companion said, smiling gaily, 
" I think Mr. Kinniburgh is deaf too." 

And now I have held a long discourse upon the 
deaf and dumb, and must hasten to my next story, 
which is a very different one from that of Giuseppe 
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and Bernardo. The hero is one of your own un- 
cles. You must ask your mamma which it was, 
and then substitute his real name for that of Henry, 
which I have given him, while the four letters 
which compose her name you may put in the place 
of Lucy ; for the little Lucy of my story and your 
own mamma are one and the same person. 



HENRY SEATON 

AND 

THE MUSCOVY DUCK. 



" Wba I was a w«e thing, 
An' toddlin' butt an' ben. 
The oat waa my jday-ihiu^, 
My plague the clocken hen. 

PcMei'd by the gander, 
ftt'd fly, urtwn I waa aem. 
Dancing to my shadow, 
Sae UytUy on die green." 



From the Ga^ic 



HENRY SEATON 



AND 



THE MUSCOVY DUCK. 



When Henry Seaton, the hero of my short 
story, was little more than six years old, 
bis papa and mamma lived in a pretty coun- 
try-house, or chateau, within a mile-and-a- 
half of Pau. It was built upon a bill. At 
one side there were woods and groves of ches- 
nuts, that, with their spreading branches 
and large leaves, protected the green grass 
and profusion of crocus and wild convolvolus 
from the scorching heat of the summer-sun. 
On the other side there were banks of vine- 
yards, with their fresh leaves and rich masses 
of green and purple fruit ; and they sloped 
down all this way to the pretty stream, on 

G 2 
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the side of which stands the humble little 
cottage where the great and good Henri 
Quatre, of France, was nursed. 

There were also two long avenues of old 
oaks, and at the end of one of these there was 
a ruin, covered over with ivy, which often 
served as a hiding-place for Henry and his sis- 
ters, when they sported about as gay, as hap- 
py, and as careless as the many-coloured but- 
terflies, whose airy course, when wearied 
with play, they would stand breathless to 
admire. 

At a little distance lay the wide range of 
the magnificent line of Pyrenees, with their 
varied shapes ; here a high peak rearing its 
gigantic head till it appeared to touch the 
clouds above, and there the enormous mass 
of more uniform outline. It was a scene of 
beauty ; and accustomed as they had been 
to a highland home, and sorrowfully as their 
young hearts had wept at the idea of quit- 
ting it, three happy years did the little Sea- 
tons pass here. 

There was, however, one object that inter- 
fered with the romance of the situation, and 
which appeared likely to interfere also with 
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the happiness of the younger Seatons. At 
the back of the chateau, not removed even 
by the distance of a few yards, not shaded 
over and concealed by the rich flowering of 
the horse-chesnuts that grew near,' but close 
to its walls, and open to every eye, was a 
very dirty and disorderly farm-yard, where, 
in a small, smoky hut, lived the metayer ^ or 
farmer. He was a tall, strong-built, sour- 
looking young man, with a pretty, smiling 
wife and two or three dirty children, who, 
with the ducks and pigs, revelled all day 
long in the mass of mud which surrounded 
the cottage-door. Horses, cows, calves, goats, 
dogs, cats, sheep, hens, chickens, and ducks, 
all were huddled, pell-mell, topsy-turvy, into 
this little yard and its innumerable wretched- 
looking sheds or out-houses. 

You will, probably, readily understand 
how such a scene as I have described might 
have destroyed the beauty of the place, but 
not so easily in what way it could interfere 
with the happiness of the young Seatons. 

Henry, whom I have told you was little 
more than six years old, was a gay, high- 
spirited, dauntless, perhaps self-willed, and. 
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it may be^ even mischievous child ; though 
I must say that, except in his transactions 
with the metayer, we never did discover the 
latter qualities; but I fear I must admit 
that he was very prone to run into the long 
grass after some butterfly, in the pursuit of 
which he forgot that his little feet trampled 
down what was, perhaps, on the following 
morning to be cut for hay. He would too, 
by clapping his hands, or throwing little 
sticks and stones, try to urge on a poor horse 
to its utmost speed ; for though in his very 
heart he pitied it for its shackled feet, yet 
could he not resist the pleasure it gave him 
to see its heavy jumps, which never carried 
it more than an inch or two at a time ; for it 
was not like our poor little Highland ponies, 
who seem to have been bom to wear shackles, 
and get as merrily along with their front- 
feet tied, as if they were altogether inde- 
pendent of them. 

But the pride of entrapping the pretty, 
fluttering butterfly ; the delight of bearing it 
ofl*in triumph, to display its beauties ; the sue- 
cessful attacks upon the poor horse; all were 
as nothing in the eyes of Henry, compared 
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to chasing the flocks of ducks in the farm- 
yard, from their haunts in the mud, and com- 
pelling them to enter their own proper element, 
a broad stream, or, I believe I should rather 
say, a broad ditch of water ; for it had none 
of the clear freshness which deserves the 
name of stream. 

A huge Muscovy duck, in particular, had 
the greatest repugnance at quitting the dry 
land; to compel it, therefore, to enter the 
water was our chief glory. I say ours, be- 
cause I fear the sisters often lent their aid, 
though I know not how it was, the blame of 
every thing fell alone upon poor Harry. 

Loud murmurings were heard against him 
on every side, till I believe it was fancied 
that there had come amongst them a se- 
cond edition of the goblin page, whose 

wicked pranks used to delight you, H 1, 

so much in the " Lay of the Last Minstrel." 
Nor was Armand, the metayer j contented by 
bringing personal complaints to his papa, 
tutor, and elder sisters, all of whom (for his 
mamma never scolded) would lecture him 
for his iniquities, and then turn away to hide 
a smile, at the idea that so small an imp 
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could do all the harm of which he was ac- 
cused. Arnaudy I say, was not content with 
this ; he must also cause to be written letters 
addressed to the father of the child, from his 
absent landlord, some sheets in length, in 
which he scrupled not to declare that his 
cows were killed, that his horse was in hourly 
clanger of its life, and that he could get no 
sale for his ducks and chickens, they having 
become lean and unprofitable, through the 
continual exercise forced upon them by Mon- 
sieur Henri. 

Henry had a little brother Edward; he 
was a more gentle, timid child than my 
hero, and from being two years younger he 
was more usually in the nursery, and more 
easily kept at a respectful distance from the 
farm-yard; he was therefore not unfre- 
quently held up as a pattern to the elder bro- 
ther, not by his own family alone, but by the 
farmer's family, whose continual repetitions, 
of '* I wish you were like Master Edward, — if 
you were like Master Edward we should have 
more peace," were constantly ringing in the 
ears of the poor boy. 

Things grew worse and worse, till one day 
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his papa called him to his side^ and said to 
him, " Henry, I am wearied with listening to 
the continual complaints made against you, 
and I am hurt at seeing that all the distress 
they give to your mamma and me, and to your 
elder sisters, makes no impression upon you. 
I had, my dear boy, thought better of your 
heart ; I had thought that your love for us 
was greater than you now prove it to be." 

Henry's tears were falling fast, for his 
warm heart ever melted at the words of ten- 
derness and reproof, though, as you may 
already have seen, reproof alone had little 
effect upon him. His papa went on : "I 
have now come to a determination that for 
the next offence you shall, during all the 
hours of play, be confined alone in the 
school-room ; and if this punishment has not 
the wished-for effect, I shall give orders that 
at no time you shall be permitted to play 
out, without the attendance of the tutor or 
nurse. This, Henry," he added, " at your age, 
would be rather humiliating; but, depend 
upon it, I shall keep my word." 

Henry made new resolutions, new deter- 
minations to avoid all mischief; and that 
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temptation might not come in his way, he 
made a vow never to approach within a 
certain distance of the yard. This boun- 
dary he himself marked out by drawing 
a hne along with a little stick. For some 
days this succeeded very well, and no more 
complaints were heard ; but in an evil hour 
for poor Henry the Muscovy duck felt an 
ardent desire to see a little more of the 
world, and by way of commencement came 
limping round to the hall-door, where the 
children were engaged at play. 

Probably it did not recognize its old ene- 
mies, or having heard of the good resolutions 
Henry had made, wished to make up all dif- 
ferences between them, for it was already in 
the very middle of the group before it was 
discovered. 

It was a temptation not to be resisted. 
Henry called loudly for co-operation, and in a 
moment the whole of the little party were 
in hot pursuit of the flying and terrified crea- 
ture. 

My little hero was, as usual, far in the 
advance, when — lo, as he turned the comer 
of the house, he was met by Armand, and 
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for the first time the recollection of his 
promise rushed upon his mind ; but it came 
too late; he was seized by the arm and 
borne unresistingly along to the window 
of the drawing-room, which opened to the 
ground. The tale was told, and a few mi- 
nutes more saw him ensconced alone in 
the solitary school-room. It was just near 
enough to the scene of their last merry 
game for him to have heard the joyous 
sounds of voices and laughter from his bro- 
thers and sisters, had these joyous sounds 
been continued ; but the capture and impri- 
sonment of Henry had been the signal for 
the sudden cessation of all joy, and one by 
one the melancholy group silently dispersed, 
wandering here and there, sad and dejected. 
Many were the mournful glances stolen at 
the school-room window, in the hope of 
catching a glimpse of the poor prisoner ; but 
Henry never approached the window. When 
the door had first closed upon him he had 
seated himself at the table, and looked care- 
lessly around, as much as to say, " I can be 
as happy here as out, playing." His proud 
heart swelled at the idea of disgrace and pu- 
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nishment ^^ I was not doing a great deal of 
harm to that ill-natured Armand's ngly duck," 
thought lie; '^ and it is very hard, because 
he is so crossy that Lucy and all should stop 
their play, for I hear very well that they are 
not playing : they will not play when they 
think that I am sorry, in here ; but I am not 
sorry," and he struck his little hand upon 
the table to enforce the assertion. 

In this ungentle mood did Henry continue 
for the first few minutes of his imprisonment; 
but then new thoughts seemed to take posses- 
sion of him ; for, first, there was a loud sob, 
and then a burst of tears, and his face was 
hid in his little hands, and bent upon the 
table. 

Such was the sorrow to which poor Harry 
was left, and it was equalled by one who had 
no punishment of her own to weep over ; but 
who shed for the prisoner teai*s quite as bit- 
ter as those that fell from his own eyes. 
Lucy Seaton was next to Henry in age ; she 
was his favourite sister, she was, as he used 
laughingly to call her, *^ his nearest and 
dearest relation," and his punishment left 
her little heart more disconsolate and more sad- 
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dened than even those of the rest of the party. 
At first she wandered away, as far as the pre- 
scribed boundary would permit her, from the 
scene of his sorrows; but she was quickly 
drawn back, and she hovered about the door 
like its little guardian fairy, now walking on 
tip-toe, now listening to discover whether he 
spoke or moved; now withdrawing and return- 
ing, till the continued silence made her heart 
beat quick, and flying, with eager but noise- 
less step to her own school-room, she brought 
from thence a low seat, which she placed 
softly on the ground, and mounting it, after 
pushing back the long dark curls that had 
fallen over her pretty face, she found herself 
sufficiently high to look in at a small open- 
ing between two of the boards. Henry was 
still seated at the table, but scarcely had her 
tears at the silent dejection of his attitude 
again begun to blind her, when she saw him 
rise, kneel down in the middle of the room, 
and with hands clasped, and eyes upraised, he 
prayed a short prayer, and in few words; 
but it showed the softening of his heart from 
a little time before, when he had resolved to 
be as happy in punishment as he could have 
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been stfll joyously playing with his brothers 
and sisters. ^ Oh, Grod !" he said, *^ make 
me as good a boy as my good little Inrother 
Edward, and keep me firom the mcked 
metayer" 

The next moment he was skipping about 
the room, merrily pursuing the flocks of flies 
that floated through it. But the recalling of 
this prayer to his memory was long used by 
the little Lucy, when the appearance of the 
Muscovy duck, the shackled horse, ** the big 
metayer's dog," or as we might more cor- 
rectly have expressed ourselves, the metay- 
er's big dog^ brought temptation in his 
way. 



LETTER 

TO H T AND R N. 

" I beieech you to believe that these lines, with which I trouble you, and 
vMA» prima Jbeie, might be stiigmatixed for idle babble, are but so many 
ncams flowing £rom the great ocean of my afGections." 

Letter qf Elizabeth, Queen qfBohemiitt to her brother, 

SucHy my dear little boys, is my promised story of 
Henry Seaton. The frequent mention of ducks, 
hens, and chickens, reminds me of our own minia- 
ture poultry-yard; and though it possess neither 
ducks nor chickens, and the hens, with one excep- 
tion, are no particular favourites, yet, as I am upon 
the theme, I shall forthwith give you a true and 
circumstantial account of its state and progress 
since you left us. 

You cannot, I hope, have forgotten, that it is the 
small enclosure before the windows of my room, 
that from its innumerable flying inhabitants has 
been designated our poultry-yard. I often picture 
to myself your smiling little faces, if you could but 
see the flocks of every different species, that come 
flying and screaming to the call of " Badia, Ba- 

dia;'' the name you, dear little R n, in your 

extraordinary language, gave to them last year, and 
to which they now answer as readily as I have seen 
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the real poultry-yard do to the " Chick, chick, 
chick," of the old hen-wife. 

Our reigning fevourites are still the Partridges, for 
they are not only the prettiest but the most tame. The 
Pigeons, the Grouse, the Black-cock, the Land-rail, 
and Pheasants will come to be fed, and will hop fear- 
lessly about as long as crumbs and barley are scatter- 
ed near ; but the Partridges require no such bribe to 
keep them from wandering ; their fayourite recre- 
ation appears to be basking in the sun, upon the 
window-sill, that is to say, when none of their bene- 
factors are near ; for when, as is often the case, any 
of us, with whom they are well acquainted, are 
seated upon the grass, they gather round, hop upon 
our hands and shoulders, or stretch out their 
wings over the book we are reading, and raising 
their pretty black eyes to our faces, appear to say, 
" While you are here you must pay attention only 
to us." 

I could tell you many anecdotes of the whole 
troop, that, I doubt not, would please you as 
much as at the time they delighted us; but the 
greater number I must hoard in my memory, to tell 
you when we meet again, while I content myself 
with relating here only one or two. 

The hen I have already mentioned as a favourite, 
a pretty bantam, who walks about ^^^^ ^ haughty 
step, as if it felt itself superior in beauty to the 
rest of its species, was first destined to bring up a 
brood of grouse, but they did not live long enough to 
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reward her care ; rain^ cold weather^ and other un- 
foreseen occurrences destroyed one after another^ 
till a solitary, but, to all appearance, most healthful 
little cheeper alone remained. 

One morning when, as usual, I went out at an 
early hour, I found that my favourite did not an- 
swer me when I called, and on looking round I 
discoyered it with its head drooping down, and its 
wings hanging upon the ground, standing over the 
last remaining grouse, who no longer conscioiis of 
the distress it occasioned, lay cold and stiff, the 
little feet stretched out, and its eyes closed and 
sunk. 

I grieved for the death of the poor little creature, 
but I grieved yet more for the sorrow of the hen, 
when I found that I scattered crumbs for her in 
vain, that she took no notice of them, or only did 
so to lay one after another close to its poor baby, 
trying to entice it to eat. 

At last I bethought me of trying an experiment, 
which, if it succeeded, might prove a cure for its 
sorrow ; and I ran up to the farm-yard, to see if any 
chickens, about the same age as the dead grouse, 
could be procured. They were all too large, and I 
was about to return in despair, when the zealous 
search of the hen-wife discovered two, newly burst 
from the shell. These I carried off in triumph, 
though I felt some doubt, as to whether their scarcely- 
awakened faculties, their helplessness, (for they were 

H 
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Dot yet stroDg enough to stmnd,) might not diadoae 
to the hen the imposition practised jiptm her. 

I need, howerer, hare had no fears : I laid tiiem 
before her, and with a cry of i^easiire she allawed 
her head and wings to rise to dieir natural position^ 
spread out her pretty plumage, and widi great care 
and tenderness placed herself up(m her second 
famOy. Nor did her motherly care end here, for 
on discoTering that one of the coTcys of par- 
tridges were less fortunate than we could wish, in 
a parent, and that daily one or more perished 
under the awkward feet of a large hen, we remoTcd 
the whole from her care, and offering them to the 
bantam, she once more graciously accepted a new 
brood. No more deaths have occurred since her 
adoption of them, and at this moment she is seated 
opposite the window, rearing her pretty little proud 
head from among the covey of her foster-children, 
lying around her ; for so well have they prospered, 
that she can no longer hope to cover them with her 
wings, they being already nearly as big as herself. 

Another anecdote will prove to you, that even 
among bantams there are those who will usurp 
the rights of others, lay claim to what is not 
legally their own, and decide their disputes by 
combat. • 

Three hens had been kept setting upon eggs, and 
injustice to them, I must say, for a very long time; 
for these eggs, having purposely been boiled, were by 
no means ever intended to produce chickens ; they 
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were used only to keep the poor little patient crea- 
tures in readiness to adopt the nests of partridges, 
&c. that from the cutting of grass, or any other 
accident, might be deserted by the old birds. 

None such appeared, and day after day the hens 
sat on : at length two stray eggs, that had come, I 
know not how, among the others, opened wide their 
white shells, and displayed two pretty little ban- 
tams, who no sooner found themselyes freed from 
their prison-house, than they began chirping aloud 
for food. The sound immediately created a jealous 
feeling in the minds of the other two hens, who 
with one accord, and with the intention of de- 
spoiling her of her young, attacked their unfortu- 
nate companion; while she, fearful to maintain the 
unequal contest upon her nest, yet resolved not to 
resign her offspring without a struggle, sprang to 
the ^ound, " and then," as the game-keeper said, 
who was an eye-witness of the scene, '' and then 
there was a Waterloo." 

Which side might have proved victorious I know 
not, for the combat was immediately put a stop to, 
and the chickens restored to the poor hen ; but no 
persuasion could make the others return to their 
own nests, and they have in consequence been 
banished, as unworthy of belonging to the com- 
munity. 

Shall I go on ? Shall I tell you how tame the 
innumerable smaller birds have become, that flock 
to the windows, to partake of the repasts provided 

H 2 
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for their more favoured brethren ? Of the yellow- 
hammer in particular, who having built its nest in 
one of the low branches of the white lilac, used to 
hop about my room, and once even lighted on my 
head, where, quite contented with its station, it re- 
mained till Nep's astonished howl, at seeing it so 
situated, frightened it away, and who some time 
since repaid us for the regular meals we had pro- 
vided for its young ones, by bringing the whole of 
its domestic circle to visit us, teaching them to come 
into my room, pick up pieces of worsted and faded 
leaves of flowers, as fearlessly, and hop about as im- 
pudently as it had been accustomed to do. 

One story more, and then I have done. One story 
more, the last and best, at least the one that has 

given me the most pleasure. You, R n, should 

recollect the partridges of last year, for they fed as 
frequently from your little hand as from mine; 
and many a long merry laugh I have heard, as, like 
Lilliputian goats, or Brobdignagian wrens, (being 
a better simile,) they ran up your dress to 
sit upon your little bare shoulder, or peck unmer- 
cifully at your curls, heedless of the disorder in 
which they put them. 

You may, perhaps, remember all this, but you 
were not here when the delights of a newly-cut field 
of corn led them to forget all our care. 

At first they would return to pay occasional 
visits, but gradually they altogether deserted us, 
never coming, even through the long, cold winter, to 
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be fed. Thb summer, however, two have frequently 
returned, though never venturing very near the win- 
dows till yesterday, when they were accompanied 
by a whole covey of young ones. 

I should be ashamed to tell you how delighted I 
was to discover that they were not altogether so un- 
grateful as I had imagined them, that they had not 
totally forgotten the care they had received last 
year. 

I have said, that this is to be my last mention of 
the " poultry-yard ;" I shall no longer, therefore, 
discuss the delights of possessing grateful partridges^ 
but go on to ask how you liked Henry Seaton for a 
hero; and whether his sorrows or those of the 
Muscovy duck excited most of your pity. 

Poor Henry ! many a like tale might be told of 
his childhood. Innumerable were his mischievous 
exploits, countless the scrapes, &c. into which they 
brought him, and numberless the floods of tears 
they occasioned ; till, easily moved by kind words, 
grieved by the anxiety he caused to those he would 
never willingly have offended, he made an effort to 
reform, and succeeded. Still adventurous and high- 
spirited, his daring now displayed itself less in 
hazardous feats than in the zealous and ready pro- 
tection he offered to all of those who were younger 
or less able than himself to assert their rights, thus 
securing their love, and the love of all acquainted 
with his generous and open nature. 

But I shall hasten to my next story, and leave 
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you to decide for yourselves of Henry Seaton's 
racter, when you meet. May that meeting n 
far distant — may he and you also, my dearest 1 
return shortly to your own country, and join f 
a circle, even now a large one, but sadly and m( 
fully diminished by your absence. 
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AN ENGLISH STORY. 



■ '* When not full four yean old, bdng minded by those About her 
to call upon God, even when the pangs of death were upon her, * I am not 
able/ lalth she, * to say my long prayer, (meaning the Lord's Prayer.) but I 
will say my short one— Lighten mine eyes, O Lord, lest I sleep the deep of 
death.' This done the little lamb gave up the ghost" 

EngUmifs WorthUt. 
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THE EARLY DEAD. 



Thsrb is, near Plymouth, a little village 
prettily situated, at the mouth of a narrow 
▼alley: high rocks and hills, beautifully 
wooded, surround it on every side, and the 
river Sid glides through its mossy banks, 
till hurrying onward it mixes its bright 
waters with those of the ocean, whose blue 
expanse, stretching miles and miles away, 
adds grandeur to a scene of more than usual 
beauty. 

The village itself possesses all the regu- 
larity and neatness for which English villages 
in general are proverbial. About a dozen, 
or perhaps a greater number of cottages, may 
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be seen there, with their whitewashed walls, 
their trellised porches, covered with the 
sweet-scented woodbine and clematis ; stnd in 
the summer months the little gardens bloom- 
ing with variegated buds and flowers. 

Placed upon a pretty green slope is the 
village church, surrounded by its silent monu- 
ments of the dead — the cold grey stone ; all 
now, probably, that is left of many to recall 
the being whose name is there inscribed, 
and whose body lies mouldering beneath. 
Yet all are not alike forgotten; graves 
are there on which some hand still con- 
tinues daily to strew the sweet wild-flow- 
ers of the country ; and on others, the tufts 
of snow-drops and of violets, still cultured 
and protected, speak of the care of a mourn- 
ing friend. 

When last we visited the little village, the 
scene of my story, we were wandering 
through its church-yard when amid its 
grassy mounds there were three which parti- 
cularly called our attention. One was that 
of a child ; the size of the little hillock told us 
that it was so, for there was no stone, no 
name, no history written there. Yet we felt 
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that the child had been loved, that it had 
gone down to the grave, young, innocent as 
it was, regretted by those it left behind, for 
a small white rose-tree bent over the grave, 
and snowdrops and primroses had been 
planted round, and we turned from it with 
sad hearts, and approached two graves which 
lay side by side, with only one stone to re- 
cord the names of those who had been laid 
beneath. It told that the inhabitant of one 
was William Gilbert, aged nineteen ; the 
other, his grandfather, who in a few weeks 
had followed him to the grave, in his ninety- 
seventh year. 

" There," said our companion, the old 
sexton, " lie youth and age, and here," point- 
ing to the little mound which had first at- 
tracted our observation, *' and here is child- 
hood ; and it was within the fortnight that 
these hands dug their graves." 

Knowin g the singular character of our at- 
tendant, we did not venture to express our 
curiosity concerning the history which he 
seemed to hint was attached in common to 
the three graves, but hoped that he might, of 
his own accord, be willing to gratify it. Such 
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was noty however^ his intention ; and the ap- 
pearance, in the distance, of an older and 
dearer friend made us hurry through the httle 
walk leading from the church-yard to the par- 
sonage, which for eight-and-twenty years has 
been the peaceful and happy home of the 
good clergyman, whose sole object in life 
is the welfare of his flock in this world, and 
their salvation and eternal happiness in the 
next. 

From him we met with the kind reception 
which he never withholds, and from him I 
learnt the story I am now going to relate. 

In one of the smallest cottages, but in 
nothing else inferior to those around it, lived, 
a few years since, the oldest inhabitant of 
the village, Richard Morton, and his grand- 
son, William Gilbert, the only being upon 
earth now left to him who had once pos- 
sessed a numerous family. 

He was a quiet, respectable old man, in- 
terfering little with others, and mixing rarely 
in their society ; for his numerous sorrows, 
and the many trials he had been exposed to, 
led him to seek for comfort in solitude and in 
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prayer. Notwithstanding what they might 
have thought his unsocial character, he was 
looked up to with respect by his neighbours ; 
and the care with which he had tended and 
brought up the httle William Gilbert, since, 
at six months old, by the death of the last 
and favourite daughter of the old man, he 
had been left an orphan^ had long been a 
theme of praise among the villagers. 

There was not of their number one, from 
the highest to the lowest, who saw the vener- 
able parent pursuing, with the same regu- 
larity, every Sunday, the little path leading 
to the church, who did not wish that their 
old age might be like his — as meek, as hum- 
ble, as compassionate, and charitable ; and 
that, like his, their tottering steps might 
find as secure a crutch, as dutiful a stay as 
old Morton possessed in his grandson, now a 
lad of nineteen. His arm was, indeed, an 
ample support to his trembling frame ; and 
as the old man looked with pride upon his 
manly figure and handsome countenance, 
his heart would swell, and tears rush to his 
eyes, as he observed that his gay laugh was 
bushed, and that his features bore an ex- 
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pression of thoughtfulness, as his steps drew 
near the humble entrance to the house of 
God. 

There is but one other inhabitant of the 
village whom, for the sake of my story, I 
require to mention ; this was Joseph Sand- 
ford, a good-looking man of nine-and-twenty. 
He was a general favourite ; for he was not 
only admitted by all to be the best runner, 
jumper, fencer, the best singer, the best story- 
teller, the merriest companion in the village ; 
but he bore also the character of being the 
most good-natured of its inhabitants. 

If any one got into a scrape or diflSculty 
Joseph Sandford was the first to be applied 
to, and the most ready to give his assist- 
ance. He had never been known to turn 
from a friend in the hour of need, and never 
heard to bid the poor pass on from his door 
unaided, as long as he had a crust of bread 
to offer them. 

All these good qualities won for Sandford 
the affection of his neighbours; but even 
those who most valued him could see with 
sorrow one Haw in his character. Of all the 
villagers he was the least regular in his at- 
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tendance at church ; and when he had been 
persuaded by any^ on a Sunday mornings to 
go and hear the word of God, it was evident 
that his thoughts were occupied more with 
the past or future than with the present. 

Joseph Sandford had married when very 
young. His wife was now dead. They had 
not been very happy together, and the neigh- 
bours thought that the fault lay with the 
husband ; but when he was left alone with 
a little boy of a year old, when they saw his 
ardent affection for the baby, they were in- 
clined to think that they had judged him 
harshly. 

As the child grew older the devotion of 
the father increased. Gradually he with- 
drew himself from the merry-meetings, of 
which, till now, he had been the principal 
instigator. He mixed less with the vil- 
lagers, was more regularly at work, and 
more frequently at home ; his every thought 
appeared now to be occupied by his child, 
yet in no way did he lose the favour of his 
neighbours. They were still made welcome 
to his house ; and when he was among them 
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he could still be as much the leader of the 
party as ever. 

The little Paul Sandford, now a curly-head- 
ed, handsome boy of six years old, promised 
well to be as general a favourite as his father. 
He was already at the head of every little band 
of merry-making imps, who ranged about the 
village and its adjoining woods and hills, in 
the search of amusement, or, perhaps, some- 
times of mischief; and he was readily ad- 
mitted by all to be the bravest, manliest boy 
among them. Nor was this all. He was 
the acknowledged favourite of the good cler- 
gyman ; for, with all his love of sport, there 
was none more regular in their attendance 
at the Sunday-school, and none more atten- 
tive to the counsel and advice received there. 
Sunday after Sunday would he trip along to 
church, and take his seat among the other 
children, who were ranged in a line opposite 
to the pulpit ; and there, with his eyes fixed 
on the clergyman, he would listen to every 
word of the plain and easy sermon, and not 
unfrequently bear away parts of it in his 
memory, to repeat to his father at night; 
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for often would that little child , in his inno- 
cent words, urge upon his parent the neces- 
sity of turning his thoughts to God. 

^ You are a good boy, Paul/' he would 
reply, to some of his remarks ; '^ and you 
will be a happier man than your father, if 
you grow up with these ideas. I never was 
taught when I was a child ; and though I 
hope the day will come when I shall feel as 
you do, and when I shall like to go to 
church, and be able to listen when I am 
there, it has not come yet: but we may 
hope for the best ; and who knows but that, 
before I die, I may be all that I ought to 
be?" " But," the boy would answer, for 
he remembered the words the clegyman had 
used to himself; " but, father, if we do not 
try to grow good soon, perhaps we may never 
grow good at all ; for, if we were to die sud- 
denly, what then would become of us ? we 
should have no time, perhaps, even to ask 
for mercy." 

Such words, uttered by his child, would 
at times awaken a feeling of penitence in the 
heart of Joseph Sandford, and then he would * 
resolve to go on the following Sunday to the 
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house of God. But^ alas ! long before Sun- 
day came his good resolutions would pass 
away. Again and again the little Paul would 
sorrowfully set out alone ; and often, as he 
knelt on the stone-floor, the full heart of 
the innocent child was raised in earnest 
pmyer for his father. 

His constant attendance, and the look of 
eager devotion worn by the boy, while the 
service continued, won for him a feeling of 
interest in the heart of Richard Morton, 
and, hand-in-hand, they would often walk 
home, while the old man conversed, or en- 
couraged his gi-andson to converse with him ; 
and thus a friendship was commenced be- 
tween the two latter, with which the dif- 
ference in their age did not interfere; for 
William Gilbert could show many acts of 
kindness to the child, while he, in his turn, 
looked ,up to him with affection ; and had 
the most anxious wish of his heart been ex- 
pressed, it would, I believe, have been, that, 
when he grew to be a man, he might in all 
things resemble Gilbert. 

It was about this time that the fearful ac- 
cident, which forms the subject of my story. 
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occurred. Joseph Sandford, whose princi- 
pal employment lay in a flour-mill at some 
distance from the village, had one morning 
gone thither, in the expectation of meeting 
young Gilbert ; for they were on that day, 
as was very frequently the case, to be fel- 
low-labourers ; but he waited long for him 
in vain, and after wearying himself in conjec- 
turing the possible cause for a tardiness so 
unusual, unable to pursue his work alone, 
he sat down to meditate upon a subject of 
which he never wearied, he thought of his 
boy — his little Paul. '^ Had I known of this 
waste hour," said he to himself, " I should 
have brought him with me, and shown him 
the machinery he is so curious about. I 
have half a mind to go and fetch him now." 
And he did go. But before he return to his 
cottage I must prepare you for the scene that 
had been acted there ; I must prepare you for 
what struck upon the father's heart with an 
intensity that, for awhile, deprived him al- 
most of reason. 

Sandford had been right when he con- 
cluded that something unusual must have 
happened to detain young Gilbert from his 

I 2 
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work. He had^ as was his custom^ after 
reading to his old grandfather^ in a manly but 
subdued voice, different passages, such as 
he best loved, from the word of God, seated 
him in his arm-chair, in the midst of his little 
garden ; for when he could not look upon 
the face of his dearly-loved grandchild, the 
greatest pleasure of the old man was sitting 
in the open air, to watch the movement of 
the sun's shadows, to see the greater bril- 
liancy of colouring on his favourite flowers, 
as the warm ray lighted upon each succes- 
sively, and to listen to the glad notes of the 
little birds, who had learned to hop fear- 
lessly around, and who, as if conscious that 
it cheered him, would pour out their song 
upon some bush or spray, at no great dis- 
tance from his seat. 

" You look very comfortable now, grand- 
father," said Gilbert, on the morning I 
speak of; '* and I trust you will want no- 
thing till I come back again. Our neigh- 
bours will be looking in upon you ; and I 
shall be back, whenever my work is done, 
long before the evening is cool enough to 
oblige you to go in," 
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" I shall want for nothing, my dear boy," 
replied the old man; and as hi? grandson 
was leaning over him he rested his withered 
hand upon his head. ** As long as I have 
your face, morning and evening, to look 
upon; as long as I have your voice to listen 
to when you are present, to dream of when 
you are away, I require no further happi- 
ness. Go to your work, then, and do not 
disturb yourself with fears for me. May the 
blessing of God, my dear boy, be upon 
you." 

His eye followed the retreating figure, 
and his ear listened eagerly for the sound 
of his step, as long as his grandson was still 
in sight; and then he continued in his own 
heart the prayer he had commenced at part- 
ing. '* Yes, may the blessing of God in- 
deed rest upon, and guard, and protect thee, 
my child, who art the guard and protector 
of thy aged parent! Heaven will reward 
thee for thy kindness to me. What have I 
done, oh, my God, that thou shouldst have 
bestowed upon me so kind, so dutiful a prop 
in mine old age ?" 
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Meanwhile Gilbert pursued his road to 
the mill. It led him by the side of the 
pretty stream^ whose bright waters did not 
dance along with lighter step or more mer- 
rily than he. He passed many of the vil- 
lagers^ and gave and received a smiling 
" Good morrow ;" but he staid with none, 
till, at the side of Sandford's cottage, he 
stopped to enquire for his little favourite. 
The child was seated on a wooden chest 
with a young girl, who, since the death of 
his wife, Sandford had sometimes employed 
to work in his house. He was playing with 
an old, rusty pistol, which, on seeing his 
friend enter, he raised, saying, " Bill Gil- 
bert, I shall shoot you." 

A game of romps, when it was Paul who 
enticed him to it, Gilbert always found it 
difficult to resist; and now raising a gun, 
which on the previous evening Sandford had 
used for shooting wild-fowl, he put himself 
in an attitude of defence. " Then, shall I 
shoot you, Paul Sandford ?" he exclaimed ; 
but first, though believing the gun to be 
unloaded, he pointed it, as he pulled the 
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trigger, towards the window, and then 
turned it upon the child. Alas ! at his first 
attempt, which he believed had secured him 
from all danger, the gun had but snapped, 
and now its contents were lodged in the 
brain of the little boy. 

" He is not dead ! he is not dead ! " re- 
iterated Gilbert, as if by the frequency of 
the repetition he could convince himself 
that it was so. He raised the body in 
his arms ; he looked into the eyes for signs 
of life; he pressed to his own the little 
cheek, but one moment before blooming 
with health, and now, now — ready for the 
grave. 

He could no longer, even in words, dis- 
guise the truth. " Oh, my God !" exclaimed 
the unhappy man, " I am a murderer: 
there is blood upon my hand — blood of the 
innocent. Miserable wretch that I am, 
what will become of me? I may fly my 
country, but where is the spot temote enough 
to hide the head of a murderer ?" He kissed 
frantically the cheek and lips of the child, 
and rushed from the house. 
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Unconscious of what path he took, the 
unhappy Galbert hastened blindly forward, 
hurrying on, as if he felt that when the dis* 
tance between him and the scene of the 
fatal accident became greater, the choking, 
burning sensation at his chest might be 
lessened. 

He had scarcely lost sight of the cot- 
tage when it was entered by the wretched 
father. At the distance of a few yards from 
his home, when the sound of sorrow and of 
wailing reached his ear, a feeling of dread 
so strongly took possession of him, that he 
caught at the railing for support; and when 
at length he found strength to enter, his 
agony, on discovering the scene within, and 
on learning, from the girl who had been pre- 
sent, how the fatal accident had occurred, I 
cannot attempt to describe. 

Sandford had not that strength which 
religion can give. He had not that de- 
pendence on the justness of his God, 
which might have enabled him to sorrow, 
indeed, over the fate of his child, but 
even, in the midst of his anguish, to 
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whisper, " Thy will be ' done/' Sandford 
could not act — could not feel thus. He sat, 
with the little hand clasped in his, gazing 
fixedly in the face of his dead child, in a 
state of stupefaction, from which all the ex- 
ertions of the poor girl, who was herself be- 
wildered by the occurrences of the last half- 
hour, failed to rouse him. At length he 
burst into tears. " My child, my child !" 
he exclaimed, " my all on earth ! do I live 
to see you there, dead — murdered ? But I 
shall have my revenge. Yes, the base, cow- 
ardly villain may fly far ; but justice shall 
pursue him. Blood is upon his head ; his 
blood shall answer it ; the laws of his coun- 
try demand it. From north to south, aye, 
from one end of the world to the other, 
though I waste my life in the pursuit, will 
I follow him till I bring him to the gal- 
lows.*' 

Many of the villagers had by this time 
flocked to the cottage, anxious to prove 
their sympathy for the bereaved parent. 

Well did they know that his love for the 
child outweighed every other feeling; that 
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the blow was one which must strike at his 
very heart, and eager were they to offer con- 
solation; but when they heard him torn 
from sorrowing over his little one, thus 
hastily snatched from him, to exalt in .the 
idea that he could obtain revenge^ that he 
could bring young Gilbert to destruction, 
many tamed shudderingly away. They did 
not pause to enquire whether he could put 
his threat into execution, or whether it 
must, on trial, be proved that the unhappy 
man was innocent of the intention of mur- 
der; but they saw before them the being 
who rejoiced in the supposed power of drag- 
ging another to an ignominious death, and 
they quitted the cottage with less of pity 
than of abhorrence for its inmate. 

There were others who sought to turn his 
thoughts into a better channel. They spoke 
of the sudden death of the child as a dis- 
pensation from God ; told of the anguish of 
mind which the girl had described Gilbert 
to have suffered ; and reminded him that, 
if he succeeded in his threat, he would bring 
upon another, and in a yet greater degree, 
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the sorrow under which he was himself suf- 
fering. 

" This tale will come heavily enough^ as 
it is, upon poor Morton," said they. " You 
would not add to his sufferings ; you would 
not, tottering as he is on the very brink of 
the grave, snatch from him his only sup- 
port" 

The last part of the sentence alone seemed 
to have reached the ear of the unhappy 
Sandford ; for he exclaimed, with vehe- 
mence, " Not take from him his only sup- 
port! Has not he stretched the only joy 
I had on earth dead at my feet? Not 
snatch from him his only child. I too had 
but one — one only child — was he spared? 
A lovely, loving child. And who is his 
murderer ? And who are ye that ask me to 
spare him ?" 

It was towards evening that, finding 
nothing they could say tended to moderate 
the grief of the wretched father, who still 
hung wildly sorrowing over his dead child, 
or soften his feelings towards the unhappy 
cause of his distress, a messenger was dis- 
patched for the clergyman. 
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On hearing that one of his parishioners 
wished to speak to him, the good old man 
desired that he might be immediately ad- 
mitted. He listened to the tale of sorrow 
with a feeling which showed the interest he 
took in his flock, and a few tears forced 
themselves down his furrowed cheeks, as he 
heard of the early fate of the little child, 
Sandford's neglect of church had frequently 
given him anxiety, and often had he prayed 
earnestly for assistance from Heaven to turn 
him to his God. 

As he prepared to accompany the mes- 
senger, and on their way to the cottage, he 
made many enquiries as to the state of mind 
of the bereaved parent. " Oh, sir," an- 
swered the man, who had been sent to seek 
him, " I need not tell you Sandford's cha- 
racter ; he is the most industrious, the most 
charitable, the most humane among us ; but 
with all this he has not a right fear, a bright 
hope, I should rather say, in God, and a hope 
and trust in God could alone support him 
in this hour. It is fearful to see his suffer- 
ings. It is dreadful to hear his threats of 
vengeance. We have remarked, that in the 
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midst of his sorrows the name of God has 
never passed his lips : it does not appear to 
have occurred to him that it was his will. If 
his thoughts could be turned in that direction 
he might find peace." 

When Mr. Reynolds^ the clergyman, en- 
tered the cottage, he found Sandford sur- 
rounded by his neighbours ; but he appeared 
scarcely, conscious of their presence ; and on 
the arrival of their pastor they one by one 
quitted the room, till he found himself alone 
with the sufierer. He stood by the side of 
the little corpse, his tears fell thickly upon 
it, and without attempting to speak he took 
the hand of Sandford in his. He appeared 
touched, and Mr. Reynolds, trusting that his 
heart was softened, delayed no longer seek- 
ing to pour out words of consolation ; but 
they fell upon the ear of one resolved not to 
be comforted. When the good clergyman 
spoke of his sorrow sobs deep and long told 
how bitterly he felt it; but if he alluded to 
the necessity of resignation, of submission, he 
writhed as if enduring torture. To all the 
arguments used he returned no answer, but 
wpuld point to the body of the child, with a 
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look which seemed to express his determina- 
tion to pui-sue to the last the revenge he me- 
ditated. 

" Sandford," said the clergyman at last, see- 
ing that all had yet failed to move him from his 
purpose, " I will not conceal from you, that 
you cannot obtain the cruel revenge you seek^ 
even, if (which God in his mercy forbid) your 
present hardness of heart should continue to- 
wards the unfortunate Gilbert, whose state 
of mind at this moment must equal, if it does 
not surpass your own in wretchedness. There 
was a witness to the fatal occurrence having 
been entirely accidental, and there are many 
who will bear testimony to the general worth 
and piety of the unhappy man: you cannot, 
therefore, I say, bring him to death ; but if 
such were in your power, what must follow ? 
I need not tell you that Morton is depen- 
dent on the young man. I need not tell you 
that, if he were to be hurried to a fearful and 
ignominious death, his aged parent could not 
survive the stroke. 

" You argue, that you also have been left 
alone in the world ; but is there no differ- 
ence between you and him ? you are young 
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you have other sources of comfort to look to ; 
he is aged and worn with years. You have had 
one beloved object torn from your grasp — he 
many. Your child was dependent on your 
care, and this very feeling endeared him to 
you ; but his loss does not deprive you of the 
means of support, does not leave you de- 
pendent for the very necessaries of life upon 
strangers, as must be the case with that old 
man, could your revenge deprive him of his 
grandson. 

" Oh, Sandford, does even this fail to 
awaken pity in your breast? Have you 
never felt the need you will stand in of for- 
giveness, when you are called to face an Al- 
mighty God? Have you never heard the 
words, ' Forgive, and ye shall be forgiven V 
listen, my son, to the word of God, listen 
to the promises he has made. Oh, seek 
his word, and many such will be found. 
There is balm for the wounded ; there is 
hope and comfort for the repentant sin- 
ner. * Let the wicked,' he says, ' forsake 
his ways, and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts, and let hiui return unto the Lord, 
and he will have mercy upon him, and to his 
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God, for he will abundantly pardon.' " And 
then the old man, seeing that the unhappy 
Sandford refused to listen to his voice, but 
appeared only the more resolute in shutting 
his heart against it, knelt down and prayed. 
He prayed for mercy upon the soul of that 
little child, and for the first time the father 
appeared inclined to join his petitions with 
those of the good clergyman ; but when he 
heard him go on to ask, that through 
the grace of God a change might be 
wrought in his own heart, he relapsed into 
the mood from which supplication for his 
child alone had been able to rouse him. 

Disheartened, but determined to persist, 
it was not till night had closed in, that Mr. 
Reynolds, leaving the cottage, pursued his 
way to his own home, with a heart full of 
prayer that the grace of God might assist 
him in his further endeavours. 

Night, I should rather have said twilight, 
had sunk upon the village; and calm, and 
soft, and beautiful was the scenery around ; 
but calm and quiet were very far from the 
hearts of its inhabitants. They were seen 
hurrying here and there, with disturbed and 
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anxious faces. Even the salutation of their 
friend and pastor, as he passed them, met 
scarcely with a return, so intent were they 
on the one subject which occupied their 
thoughts; nor did Mr. Reynolds, engaged 
in his own meditations, observe the unusual 
disturbance ; or if he did remark the pale and 
horror-stricken countenance of a passer-by, 
he thought of the scene he had left, and felt 
no wonder that in their little community, 
where all were so well known to each other, 
such an event should deeply move even 
the most indifferent. It was therefore onlv 
when he was addressed at his own door, by 
one that had come in search of him, that he 
was made aware that a later, and, some felt, 
a more grievous calamity had fallen upon 
one of his flock. 

*' If it is not too late, sir," said the mes- 
senger, ^ I believe that it would be a comfort 
to old Morton to see you." 

'* See me ; yes, surely. How has it escaped 
my memory ? How does the old man bear 
up ? Has Gilbert returned ?" He looked 
round for an answer, and was struck by the 
expression of the man. 

K 
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'' I thought you had known it, sir,*^ said 
he : '^ Gilbert is lying in the cottage, a lifeless 
corpse." 

" Oh, my Father! my Father !" whispered 
Mr. Reynolds, clasping his hands, '' these are 
heavy trials : thy ^chastening rod is upon 
us: thou dealest with us according to'oiir 



sins." 



On entering the cottage of Morton the 
good clergyman found him unattended by 
any but his next-door neighbour; and he, 
awed by the silent and uncomplaining sor- 
row of the mourner, had withdrawn to the 
furthermost comer of the little room. 

On the bed was laid the body of young 
Gilbert: his hair and clothes all drenched in 
the water from which, an hour before, he had 
been dragged, told the manner of his death; 
and at the side of the corpse, on the same 
seat which his grandson had that morning 
carried to the garden for his use, sat the old 
man, his hands clasped listlessly on his 
knees, and his head resting upon his breast, 
which at long intervals heaved a single and 
heavy sigh, the only sign he gave of life. 

He did not observe the entrance of Mr. 
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Reynolds, and when addressed by him, 
looked up with an unconscious and bewil- 
dered stare ; then rising slowly from his seat 
he looked in his face and said, '^ I thought 
you would come : I have been longing for 
you. Tell me one thing ; answer me one 
question, and I can bear the rest :" then, in 
a lower voice, and pointing to the corpse, — 
"He did not do it?" 

Mr. Reynolds turned to ask for an expla- 
nation of a stander-by, and learned that the 
old man feared, that in the agony of his mind 
his grandson had been led to seek his own 
death ; " but we all," it was added, " think 
it much more likely that, after a time, the re- 
collection of his old grandfather led him to 
give up the idea of flying from his country, 
and that he had turned back, with the inten- 
tion of seeking his home. What happened 
then, or how he came by his death we can- 
not say. Some of the villagers, seeing the 
uneasiness of the old man, went out in search 
of him, meaning to urge his return ; but they 
had not been long gone ere they came again, 
bearing with them the corpse as you see it. 
It was discovered in the water, at the foot of 

K 2 
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the high cliff: probably in the agitation of 
his mind he had missed his footing, and 
being stunned by the fall, had perished in the 
water/' 

The first words of comfort which fell upon 
the ear of the old man were pronounced by 
Mr. Reynolds, for in a calm and persuasive 
voice he reminded him of the steady reli- 
gious principles for which Gilbert had always 
been remarkable. " How, then,"he continued, 
" can we suppose him capable of hurrying 
to commit the worst, last crime. Nothing, 
indeed, can positively be known, but his 
whole life seems to contradict the probability 
of this." 

^' It does, it does,*' said Morton. *^ I 
thank you, sir, for assuring me of it ; and now 
I can die contented. He has gone before 
me — ^my all on earth ! but it was God's will. 
I feel now that he did not do that fearful 
deed ; he did not, of his own accord, rush 
into the presence of an oflFended God. Well 
may I say ^ Fearfulness and trembling came 
upon me, and a horrible dread had over- 
whelmed me ; but the Lord has been boun- 
tiful unto me ; the Lord, who is merciAil and 
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gracious, long-suffering and abundant in 
mercy.' " The old man pointed to a chair for 
Mr. Reynolds, while his own trembling frame 
sank exhausted on the seat at the side of the 
corpse. Again he took the stiffened and 
lifeless hand in his, and now, for the first 
time, he bowed down bi^ aged head and wept 
like a child. 

'' He was all that was left to me on earth, 
sir," said he, addressing the clergyman ; 
^ but God's will be done. I have received 
good at his hands, and shall I not receive 
evil ? Oh, sir, there is a fearful weight lifted 
from my heart : when I thought that he had 
destroyed his own Ufe, I felt, in my agony, 
that God, in mine old age, had deserted me, 
that he had sent upon me a trial too heavy 
to bear; but now I see his mercy — he has in- 
deed taken from me the delight of mine 
eyes; but he has not left me in ignorance 
that it was his will. ' The Lord is great in 
power; he hath his way in the whirlwind 
and in the storm, and the clouds are the dust 
of his feet.' " 

He then made some enquiries concerning 
Sandford, and asked how he bore the weight 
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of sorrow which had been sent upon him. 
Mr. Reynolds answered the questions briefly; 
recommended the old man to seek comfort 
in prayer, and promising in the course of a 
few minutes to return, he left the cottage, to 
go in search of Sandford* 

He found the unhappy man still seated as 
he had left him, overwhelmed with sorrow. 
He started at the entrance of the clergy- 
man ; and as the latter said, ^' I have re- 
turned to beg of you to accompany me for a 
few minutes,'' he rose with a bewildered 
look, and prepared to obey. 

Mr. Reynolds had purposely avoided in- 
forming him that his intention was to lead 
him to the cottage of Morton, for he feared 
a decided refusal, and he had judged rightly; 
for when, on approaching it, it appeared to 
strike him that it was for this purpose he 
had been brought, he stopped suddenly, 
and would have turned to retrace his steps, 
had not his companion laid his hand gently 
but firmly on his arm, and in a low voice 
said, " Sandford, for many years I have 
been your friend, for a greater number your 
pastor ; as a favour I now beg of you to re- 
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main with me for a few minutes longer." 
He received no answer; but Sandford did 
Qot persist in his intention to return^ though, 
as he entered the little garden-wicket, he 
trembled violently. 

On reaching the door Mr. Reynolds pushed 
it gently open. Morton was alone, and 
bending over the corpse of his grandson. 
He held a candle in his hand, and moved it 
slowly, as he appeared to examine minutely 
every feature of the dead man's face. Sand- 
fordj who till now knew not of the death of 
young Gilbert, staggered back at the sight. 
In pity to his extreme agitation, Mr. Rey- 
nolds whispered to him to remain where he 
then stood, while he entered the cottage 
with the intention of exciting Morton to re- 
peat such sentiments as he had lately ex- 
pressed, which could not, he thought, fail 
to touch the heart of Sandford. 

The old man looked up as he approached, 
and said calmly, '^ I have been looking 
upon him for the last time, and now I feel 
that I can submit fully to the will of God. 
I can resign him, young, good, kind as he 
was; I can resign him even to the grave. 
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happy in the thought that my time here 
camiot now be long, and yet happier in the 
hope that I shall meet him in heaven. Oh, 
sir, I have been thinking much, since you 
went, of poor Sandford. What are the griefs 
of a poor, old, foolish, heart-broken man 
compared to his who has a life-time before 
him ? It was his only child ; and, oh, his 
death was a fearful one. Alas! I fear he 
does not know where to look for comfort 
I have been praying for him, sir; praying to 
God to have mercy upon him. Such grief 
is hard to bear; but, without a toist in 
God, what will become of him? Think 
you> sir, this will turn his thoughts to Hea* 
ven ? I should wish again to pray for him. 
Will you assist me ? Shall we kneel do^wn 
by the body of my dead boy^ and pray for 
mercy on the living V 

And then he bent down, and, clasping 
his trembling hands upon his aged brow, he 
breathed forth sentences of prayer; alluding 
. less to his own grief than to that of his 
neighbour, for whom he eagerly besought Uie 
mercy of God. And Mr. Reynolds felt that 
he, that all, as well as Sandford, might learn 
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a lesson of piety and submission from that 
meek old man. 

Eager to learn the effect upon Sandford, 
of the scene which he had been led to wit- 
ness, the clei^yman hastened to rejoin him ; 
but he was no longer there. He was gone; 
but gone, he trusted, in penitence and sorrow ; 
and with this hope he believed that it would 
be better for him for that night to commune 
with his heart alone. 

It was, therefore, only at an early hour 
on the following morning that Mr. Reynolds 
had an opportunity of witnessing the effect 
which the sight of Morton's grief, differ- 
ing so widely from his own, had had upon 
Sandford. 

On entering the cottage he discovered 
him seated at a table, his head resting on 
his hands, and studying, seemingly with 
great interest, a book which lay open before 
him. At the approach of footsteps he 
pushed it quickly from him, and, rising 
hastily from his seat, appeared ashamed at 
having been discovered so occupied. 

" What is that book, Sandford, which you 
have been reading?'' asked Mr. Reynolds ; 
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znd, with some hesitation, he admitted that 
it was the Bible. ^' How is it," enquired 
he again, ^ that yoa have been led to seek 
that book, when you show so evidently that 
yoa are ashamed of having been found read- 
ing it?'' He could gain no reply; but, as 
be continued to converse with him, he fan- 
cied that he was hstened to with an eager- 
ness which the day before had not been 
shown, and this was one step gained toward 
the reform he wished to make. 

It was therefore with great reluctance that 
Mr. Reynolds felt himself obliged on this day 
to quit the village for one at a considerable 
distance. It was a case of necessity. He 
might be detained for weeks; and who 
could know but that thus the impression 
made might pass away; that the heart 
of Sandford might return to that hardness 
from which it had begun newly to be 
awakened ? He feared that it might be so; 
but he would put his trust in Heaven, and 
daily would he raise his prayers to the 
throne of God, that the work might be per- 
fected, which, through his mercy had been 
begun. He paid a parting visit to old 
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Morton, and then set out on his journey, 
from which he only returned at the end of 
three weeks. 

His first enquiry, on entering his home, 
was for Sandford, his next for Morton. 
Of the former little was known. He had 
seldom quitted his own cottage ; and a few 
days since, without informing any one of his 
plans, or saying where he was going to, he 
had hastily disposed of all he possessed, and 
had left the village with the intention, it was 
believed, of returning to it no more. 

Of old Morton the story was such as he 
had expected to hear. He had gradually 
sunk lower ; for the last few days had been 
confined entirely to bed, and on that morn- 
ing had breathed his last. 

'' His death," said the young clergyman 
who had acted for Mr. Reynolds during his 
absence, and who was now his informer of 
what had passed ; '' his death was such as 
you have described his whole life to have 
been, — calm, resigned, and looking in hope to 
his Saviour and his God. The last sign he 
gave," continued he, " was pointing, after 
his voice had failed him, to the Bible which 
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lay open before him, at the first chapter of 
Timothy, fifteenth verse, ' This is a true 
saying, and worthy of all men to be received, 
that Christ came into the world to save sin- 
ners. 

Mr. Reynolds felt deeply the sudden de- 
parture of Sandford. Few had seen him, 
and none, he feared, had been able to dis- 
cover any softening of the heart of this im- 
happy man. 

While he was thus meditating a servant 
informed him that a child of the village, who, 
during the last few days had enquired fre- 
quently when he was to return, was now at 
the door begging to see him. 

A little girl of ten years old entered, and^ 
after looking anxiously round, to convince 
herself that they were alone, she presented a 
letter, which she had held concealed. — 
" When Joseph Sandford was leaving the 
village,'' she said, '^ he gave this to my care, 
and desired me to give it to none but you." 
She laid the letter upon the table, and dis- 
appeared ; nor did Mr. Reynolds think of de- 
taining her, so anxious was he to know the 
contents of the letter, hoping to discover 
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from them the state of mind and feeling in 
which it had been written. He opened it 
hurriedly and read, 

** Most dear and most honoured Sir, 

^' I have determined, in my own mind, 
to leave the village for ever. I trust it is not 
a bad feeling, or one that will give you an 
unfavourable opinion of me ; but I find that 
it is impossible for me to remain longer within 
sight of the grave of my child. 

^^ I hope and believe that, notwithstanding 
this, I have now brought myself to submit 
more willingly than I have done to the will of 
God ; but, if I mistake not his word, we are 
not forbidden to mourn. I need not tell you, 
sir, (well acquainted as you are with the 
Scriptures,) of the verse, ' And they all 
wept sore^ and fell upon Paul's neck and 
kissed him, sorrowing most of all for the 
words which he spake, that they should see 
his face no more.' I shall see the face of 
my child no more. I am going to quit even 
the little spot of earth where he is laid. I 
am going many miles from this, to reside 
with a widowed sister; but before I go I 
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would relieve my heart of some of its heary 
debt of gratitude. To yoa alone, through 
the mercy of God, do I owe the only hap(n- 
ness which is now left to me upon earth : you 
have opened my eyes ; you have shown me 
to myself, as I was, a hardened sinner ; you 
have taught me to turn to Him who alone 
can deliver my soul from death, my eyes 
from tears, and my feet from falling. And, 
above all you have taught me, that the 
greatest sinner that repenteth will find 
mercy and help from his hand. Without 
this hope how could I venture, thus late in 
life, to turn to a God whom for years I have 
neglected? A whole life-time of my own en- 
deavoursy I feel, would be insufficient to wash 
away my sins ; but his mercy is as boundless 
as his power. Farewell, sir, I believe that 
we shall meet no more in this world ; but if 
the blessing and prayers of a grateful heart 
may avail you, mine shall rise daily to a 
throne of grace ; and if the feeling, that you 
have saved one soul from destruction, and 
taught it where to turn to for peace, can add 
happiness to a life so virtuous as yours, that 
happiness you will surely possess. Until I 
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knew you I knew not God ; until I knew God 
I knew not what comfort was. You did 
well to lead me to see the grief of that be- 
reaved old man, sorrowing, like me, for an 
only child : it was that sight which first 
moved me to try and discover from whence 
he gained the strength and courage which 
supported him, and some inward feeling 
prompted me to seek it in the Bible ; but, I 
confess it with sorrow, I began my work in 
secret; I felt ashamed of (he impulse, 
ashamed to search that book which is now 
all my consolation upon earth. 

" Again farewell, sir. I have already en- 
croached too much upon your time, and 
have, I believe, failed in expressing that 
which I wished to say. I again repeat, that 
the gratitude of my heart for your benefits 
can never diminish while I have life. 
" I am, sir, 
" Your obliged and obedient servant, 

" Joseph Sandford." 

From the time of his receiving this letter 
to the day when this story was related to us 
by Mr. Reynolds, he had heard no more of 
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the writer; but we may join the good old 
man in the hope and beUef which he ex- 
pressed, that once roused to consider his im- 
mortal soul, Sandford would not again 
return to his former state of careless, and 
therefore sinful existence. 



LETTER 

TO H T AND R N. 

*' Hear my aoul ipeak : 
The very instant that I law you» did 
My heart fly to your service." 

The story which I have now told to you, my 

dearest H 1 and R n, is a true one. Alas ! 

many such might be narrated. Many are the fear- 
ful accidents that the careless use of fire-arms has oc- 
casioned. Many a weapon that has been raised in a 
moment of thoughtless folly, has deprived a fellow- 
creature of life, while the conviction that it was un- 
loaded was as strong in the mind of the unhappy 
perpetrator, as in that of young Gilbert, when he 
stretched Paul Sandford, a bleeding and lifeless 
corpse upon the ground. 

You may, perhaps, have heard of the unhappy 
boy who, in like manner, fired at and destroyed 
his own sister. Had he, but the moment before, 
unloaded the pistol he held, he could not have felt 
more secure than he did, that, in pointing it at 
her, he but indulged a childish wish to excite her 
fear; yet she lay before him dead— murdered ! 
Perhaps she had warned him of the danger ; per- 

L 
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hap9 he had smiled at her supposmg he coald pofnt 
80 deadly a weapoo at her without the certaintj 
that it was harmless ; and what followed 7 — the folly 
of a moment, how fearfolly Tisited ! 

Yet such accidents, fearful as they are, do not 
even now prevent the like folly heing practised. 
It was seeing, only a few evenings since, a boy pre- 
sent his gun at a groupe of his companions, with 
the very words that William Gilbert had used, 
that recalled this story to my memory, and made 
me think of telling it to you, my dear little hojs. 

And now I ihall turn over the page and introduce 
you to my new hero, Frederick Beauchamp. Alas ! 
I niay turn the page, but not for you ; and when 
your little hands shall do so, I must not be there to 
ask how I have succeeded in my willingly -adopted 
task of giving you pleasure; but brighter days 
may come, and we may turn many pages, and 
read many stories yet together. 

The following tale has been written, or partly 
written, in the oak wood, which in your last letter 
you tell me you have not forgotten, but, on the 
contrary, that you hope much to be soon there 
again. I too must hope that it may be so ; for even 
to me, who love each tree, and stone, and flower 
it contains, it does not seem so joyous or so lovely 
now as when its echoes used to ring, through all 
the long summer's day, to your merry voices. 



THE TWO COUSINS, 

OR 

FREDERICK BEAUCHAMP 

AUD 

HENRY, VISCOUNT GERMAINE. 



If AUBICB. Ind«ed» my lord, had they been biochen, thejr could not have 
lored each other with a more full affection ! 
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THE TWO COUSINS, 



OR 



FREDERICK BEAUCHAMP AND HENRY, 
VISCOUNT GERMAINE. 



<< But I tell you, Bennet, I shall go, because 
I choose it. You think^ because my mamma 
is not here^ and because I am not Lord Ger- 
maine, you may treat me ill. I wish that I 
was Lord Germaine, for then I should have 
you turned out of the house this minute, and 
put into prison too, that I should. Open the 
door this minute, or I will kick it open and 
break both my legs. No wonder, then, 
papa calls you ' Old Sour,' you red-headed, 
sour old quince." 

So spoke, at seven years old. Master Fre- 
derick Beauchamp ; and so speaking, he 
dashed himself against the closed door of 
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his nursery, as if, in reality, anxious to pur- 
chase revenue upon poor Bennet for obeying 
the orders of her mistress, at the expense even, 
as he said, of both his legs : but it was all in 
vain ; the door was strong and Bennet im- 
movable : at last, exhausted by his passion, 
he burst into tears. 

During this scene, one frequently acted 
between Frederick Beauchamp and any one 
courageous enough to assert and maintain au- 
thority over him,the little Lord Germaine sat 
in a comer of the room, looking over his dearly- 
loved Penny Magazine, whose store of prints 
was a source of inexhaustible amusement to 
him. He had, along with his cousin, made an 
effort to escape from the nursery to the 
drawing-room ; but on meeting with a de- 
cided refusal from Bennet, strengthened by, 
" Your mamma forbade it, Lord Germaine ; 
your aunt said it was not to be, master 
Beauchamp," he had never thought of dis- 
puting such authority, but had seated him- 
self, as I have described, to wile away the 
weary hours that must pass, before he should 
be at liberty to fly to his mamma, and take 
up his favourite position by her side. 
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Frederick's burst of tears roused him to 
interfere between the combatants, and he ap- 
proached his cousin^ anxious to assuage his 
passion and soothe his sorrow ; but he was 
rudely pushed away, and expressions were 
used which roused even his gentle nature to 
anger. 

" I wish, Frederick," said he, "you would 
not always want to be Lord Germaine, when- 
ever you are naughty. I do not see why, if 
you were, that should make you use Bennet 
ill, or turn her out of the house either. On 
the contrary, when I am a big man, and have 
a great deal of money, I am determined I 
shall give Bennet every thing she wants ; 
and just now I am sure you may be Lord 
Germaine if you like, for I do not care about 
it, I liked it much better when Bennet 
called me Master Henry. I always knew 
when she was pleased with me then, for she 
used to call me her Master Harry, and she 
never calls me Master Harry now." 

" But I cannot be Lord Germaine," again 
vociferated his still weeping cousin, " even if 
you would allow me, which I know you 
would not. Mamma told me that I should 
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have to yield every thing to you, and that is 
very hard when lam the eldest." 

Much longer, perhaps, this dialogue might 
have continued to display, in its progress, 
the characters of the two boys, without giv- 
ing me the trouble of painting them, had not 
Lady Beauchamp^s appearance caused a sud- 
den silence in the nursery ; but this having 
been the case, I am left to describe my little 
heroes, and tell their early history in my own 
words. 

Frederick Beauchamp, the eldest of the 
cousins, was the child of a younger brother ; 
the little Lord Germain, his junior by two 
years, that of the elder. 

The brothers had both married early; their 
wives were both very young and very pretty; 
I fear I cannot add, both very sensible, for 
that of the younger was a vain, silly woman. 
She was proud of her boy, because he was a 
handsome, manly child, therefore she kept 
him always by her side ; but she gave 
him no instruction, for that wearied both 
herself and him ; and she never permitted 
him to be reproved, however much in fault, 
because crying, she said, made him such a 
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fright that he was not fit to be seen^ and 
would make her feel quite ashamed if any 
strangers came in. 

" Frederick/' said she to her husband^ in a 
fretful voice, as he entered the room, one 
mornings some months previous to the scene 
that opens my story, " I have been thinking 
that I do not like this plan of going to India 
at all. I dare say you have been veiy fortu- 
nate, and all that, in getting the appoint- 
ment, because you know we have been long 
wishing for it; but it seems so very hard 
that we should have to go out there, at the 
very time that your brother has succeeded 
so unexpectedly to the title and large estates 
of his cousin : it makes such a very great 
difference between you ; he so rich, and you 
only with an appointment — in India too. I 
do not know how it is, but every one seems 
to work for hia benefit; every body be- 
friends and serves him." 

'* And if they do," answered her husband, 
" there is not a fellow on earth more worthy 
of it ! But I doubt, Susan, if poor Charles 
broke his neck purposely to secure Frank a 
title and estates ; and I question still further 
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his thinking the occurrence a fortunate one ; 
for thoughtless and extravagant as Charles 
Beauchamp may have been, there was not a 
warmer or more affectionate heart beating, or 
one to whom (next to myself, I believe) 
Frank was more strongly attached. '^ 

" You take every thing up so hastily, 
Frederick," answered his pretty wife, turning 
pettishly from him, as he seated himself by 
her side. '^ I did not at all mean to say that 
your brother, or Eleanor either, would not be 
sorry for Lord Beauchamp's death ; every 
one must grieve for it, it was so sudden : but 
still they must be very glad to leave that 
poor little cottage, and go and live at Castle 
Dantwert, and have plenty of money, and 
keep carriages and horses. And they will 
be so much taken up with all of these things, 
that they will never feel that they might help 
us, who now are quite poor, compared to 
them. I dare say they will not even think of 
asking Frederick (who it seems is not to go 
with us) to stay with them, whilst we are 
away ; and I can never bear the thoughts of 
his going to a public school, the boys would 
so teaze him." 
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Haying so far given you an insight into 
Mrs. Fi*ederick Beauchamp's character, I 
shall allow that of her sister-in-law to speak 
for itself, in a letter, the arrival of which in- 
terrupted the above conversation. It was as 
follows: — 

^' My dearest Susan, 

*^ Though I most sincerely congratulate 
you on Frederick'^s good fortune, in obtaining 
the appointment he has so long wished for, 
yet I am selfish enough, now that it is really 
in his power, to regret its taking you so far 
away from us ; but, with God's will, the pe- 
riod of your banishment, for banishment I 
must call it, will not be long, and many 
happy years are yet, I trust, in store for you 
both, in your own land. 

'* I deeply feel for you at the idea of part- 
ing with your little Frederick ; but knowing 
that it is for his good will reconcile you to 
the necessary separation ; and if, dear Susan, 
you will, during your absence, entrust him to 
my care, he shall share in all with our Henry, 
who is already rejoicing in the prospect of 
having him as a companion. 



Im tmk two 



"- I feci ciiat I dnil lote him dearly ; bat 
and jwise for yoandf : obsenre the 
■efhad I pra g tisc with Hairy, pcHot oat in 
what TEM shoaU like it to differ fer your 
own boy, and bebcie me, as £»- as lies in 
my power, I shall act accocding to your 



^ I know that in thus urging yon to en- 
trust Frederick tooor care, I do bot antici- 
pate Frank's wishes. He is at jvesent firom 
home, and still ignorant of the good news 
your l^ter oooTey& He has felt deeply the 
early death of his coosin. They had been 
much together as childrai, and widely dif- 
ferent as yon know their characters to have 
been, Frank loTcd him as a brother. 

** There is not only something very fearful 
in so sudden a call to another world, (for 
when Lord Beanchamp was raised from the 
ground, by his groom, he was found to be 
already lifeless ;) but it is indescribably pain- 
ful, so immediately filling the situation he 
held, and having the name he bore bandied 
from lip to lip, as if they thought, by its fre- 
quent repetition, to gratify its new pos- 
sessor. 
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'* We leave this to-morrow for Castle Dant- 
wert. Frank has much to settle and ar- 
range^ both of his own affairs and those of 
his deceased cousin^ so that I have deter- 
mined upon accompanying him^ and shall^ I 
believe, return no more to the cottage. I 
am ashamed to say, that the idea of quitting 
it has already cost me some tears. It is in 
great beauty just now: the roses and the 
new woodbine, which you may recollect my 
planting, have increased so rapidly, that they 
now almost cover the entire wall; and the 
greenhouse, built since you were here, by 
Frank, to surprise and delight me on my re- 
turn home last summer, has improved be- 
yond even my expectations. In short, I 
cannot but grieve over leaving the spot where 
I have spent so many happy years. Henry 
still less likes the prospect of his new home ; 
if it is mentioned before him tears fill his 
eyes, and he made, the other day, a most 
earnest and serious request, that not only his 
pony, but its stable, his garden, and the 
old hawthorn-tree, so long my pride and ad- 
miration, may go with us to Dantwert. 

'' I have written a long letter, hoping 
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that before closing it Frank might have re- 
turned, to add his assurances to mine, of how 
happy it will make us, if we can in any de- 
gree lessen the anxiety you must feel in en- 
trusting your dear boy to any care but your 
own ; he has not, however, yet returned. 

" Write, dear Susan, and let us know when 
we may expect to see you. You will surely 
spend with us the time that yet remains, 
before sailing, that Frederick may have time 
to become acquainted, and not be thrown 
at once among strangers, for as strangers I 
fear he will at first consider us. It is three 
years since we have met 

'* Frank will probably write in the course 
of a few days, to settle things more definitive- 
ly with Frederick ; in the meanwhile consider 
what I have said, and believe, that if you 
grant my request, no care shall be wanting 
to prove the trust not misplaced, by your 
affectionate sister, 

^^ Eleanor Beauchamp." 

" There, Susan, you see you judged Eleanor 
wrongly!'' exclaimed Mr. Beauchamp, who 
had run his eye hastily over this letter, while 
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his wife more slowly perused it: " this is like 
herself* warm-hearted and generous as she 
always was. Write, love, and say we shall 
certainly go. I wish, by all iheans, to spend 
the remainder of my time in England with 
Frank. And as to what they say of Frede- 
rick, it is an offer much too good to be re- 
jected. I should gladly take the child with 
us, if we could ; but it would not do to run 
any risk where his health is in question: and 
since he must stay, nothing can be more ad- 
vantageous for him, or more gratifying to us 
than this offer of Eleanor's." 

" I do not at all agree with you, Frederick," 
said his wife. '^ I cannot see that it will be 
80 very advantageous for poor Frederick 
being with his cousin : you may be sure that 
he will be considered quite a secondary per- 
son there. But I suppose we cannot help 
ourselves, we are always so very unfortunate. 
At all events, I shall certainly warn Frede- 
rick against yielding too much of every thing 
to Lord Germaine. How affected in Eleanor 
still calling him Henry; she must think 
Germaine sounds so much better." 

" You had better not," began her husband. 
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but stopped, for he was quite aware that his 
spoilt and silly wife would take her own way, 
and he was too good-natured to persist in 
an argument where there was no hope 
of convincing, and which was but too likely 
to terminate in a quarrel ; and so they 
parted, he to hope that Eleanor's good 
judgment and steady method would correct 
those faults in his boy, which he could not 
but see had been increased, if they had not 
altogether originated in the misplaced indul- 
gence of his mother ; and she to acquaint the 
child with his new destination, and to prepare 
him for the life of dependence and annoyance 
she had already decided, in her own mind, he 
was to spend in Castle Dantwert. She 
hastened to the nursery, and found him, with 
all his might, combating the objections of 
his Swiss bonne to his going to dine with the 
servants. 

^' Indeed you had better not, Master 
Frederick," hazarded the nurse ; " it is not 
at all a fit place for you." 

" But I will go, though," responded the 
young gentleman, with an air fully convey- 
ing his determination not to be contra- 
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dieted. '^ John asked me^ and I said I 
should go; and here comes mamma^ and 
now she will scold you for making me 
angry." And Lisette was scolded; but 
Frederick did not go to dine in the hall, 
though he was only induced to resign his 
intention by a promise that he should sit 
up that evening till eleven o'clock; after 
which he permitted his hand to be taken, 
and was led to the drawing-room. 

" I suppose you know, Frederick," began 
Mrs. Beauchamp, '' that your papa and I are 
going to India." 

" Yes, mamma," he answered, jumping 
into the arm-chair his mother was preparing 
for her own use, and which she silently re- 
linquished, on seeing him place himself, Per- 
sian like, in the middle of its soft cushions. 
" Yes, mamma, I know you are ; but remem- 
ber, I shall not go to school to be knocked 
about and bullied." 

" I do not wish, I am sure, to send you 
to school," replied his mother ; " but I do 
not think you will be much better off with 
your aunt Eleanor." 

*' Oh, but I shall, though," interrupted 

M- 
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the child^ springing from his seat, and for 
the second time discomposing his mother's 
comfort, by throwing himself by her side on 
the sofa ; ^^ for Lisette told me, mamma, that 
when she was staying with aunt Eleanor, 
wide Frank kept a pony for Henry; and 
now, she says, that he is Lord Germaine, 
and his papa so rich, he will have a great 
many more ponies ; so I shall get some of 
them to ride, if I am there. Papa never 
kept a pony for me." 

" I am sm:e your papa would have kept a 
pony for you, if he had known you wanted 
one," said his mother, annoyed at the im- 
plied reproach : but if Henry — Lord Ger- 
main, I mean, has some things you have not, 
I dare say you have many things he would 
like to have. I dare say he does not go out 
half so often in the carriage as you do.'' 

" But I do not care for going out in the 
carriage one bit," responded my pony-loving 
little hero. I do not care for any thing at 
all, or want any thing except a pony. Li- 
sette told me I should ask you to let me go 
and stay with my aunt Eleanor while you are 
away. Do let me, mamma ; I want so very 
much to go." 
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The assurances showered upon him by his 
mother^ that he was a very unkind and un« 
grateful boy, to be so anxious to leave her ; 
and even the tears that gathered in her eyes, 
for she really loved, though she spoilt the 
child, made slight impression upon Frede- 
rick. He scarcely staid for a moment to 
tell her that he was not so very anxious to 
leave her, ere he hastened off to inform Li- 
sette that he was to go to aunt Eleanor, and^ 
was to have a pony to ride. 

And now I must take it into my own 
hands to make known to you the good 
points in Frederick's character, for some 
good points there were — though you may not 
yet have found them out. 

To-day I discovered in the garden a poor 
little annual, so choked up and covered with 
weeds that it was with some difficulty I extri- 
cated it from their toils, and found how really 
pretty it was. It required some pains and 
trouble to remove the weeds from around it ; 
but this evening it has raised its pretty, blue 
bead, and opened its folded flowers, as if in 
gratitude for being no longer overrun by its 
fast-growing enemies, chickweed and nettles. 

M 2 
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Like the little annaal, pretty in itself^ but 
almost lost, from the rank Tegetation amid 
which it grew, was Frederick Beauchamp's 
heart; rank and unweeded were the faults 
that had grown over the Uttle, tiny spot, 
which might have been, by judicions treatment, 
nurtured into something great and good. 

I have promised to point out some of his 
better qualities; for they were exhibited at 
snch rare intervals that I fear, if I left 
them to be mentioned merely in the course 
of my story, they would be altogether lost 
among his innumerable faults. 

He was not, I think, more than five years 
old when he performed the mischievous feat 
of dancing over a long hne of hot-bed shades, 
which the gardener had laid carefully on the 
ground, until every bit of glass in them was 
broken His father, who saw him in the dis- 
tance, called loudly for him to desist ; but 
this only made him proceed in the work of de- 
struction with still greater rapidity ; so that 
when Mr. Beauchamp stood by his side little 
or nothing remained to preserve cucumbers 
and melons from the hot sun and the night air. 

" Frederick,'' said his father, who kept 
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his temper better than many would have 
done under a like provocation, " I shall not 
punish you now as you deserve to be pu- 
nished, because I do not wish to distress 
your mamma, who is already ill ; but recol- 
lect,'' and he raised a little whip to convey 
the meaning of his words, " I shall in future 
find means of correcting you." 

Frederick seldom ventumed to express the 
same open defiance to Mr. Beauchamp as 
he did to his mother ; but he stood before 
him now quite unmoved by the reproof: 
either he did not dislike the idea of the pro- 
mised whipping, or he knew that the threat 
would never be put into execution. 

His father went on : " You have not only 
injured me, but you will most likely be the 
cause of the gardener's losing the prize he 
expected for his melons this year.'' 

Frederick's countenance changed ; he cast 
his eye on the exposed bed, and fancied that 
he could already see the large leaves droop- 
ing. He left the spot in the hope of getting 
rid of the uncomfortable feeling his father's 
words had given him, but was drawn back 
to take another look. The leaves were cer- 
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taioly fading, and the long, jrilow floweis 
did not look so bri^it, or rear their heads 
with half the pride they had worn in the 
morning. Again and again he retomed to 
reconnoitre. Each time they looked worse; 
and at each succeeding visit he became more 
repentant and more sofrry tor his &alt. 

In the evening, afto' much difficulty, he 
escaped fix>m the house unobserved, and ran 
as fast he could to the scene of his mom- 
ing^s mischief: he looked over the woodoi 
sides, but could discover no amendment ; on 
the contrary, a heap of soft, fading leaves 
and flowers lay on the ground, and' he burst 
into tears. 

It happened, on the previous morning, that 
Frederick had received from a rich old lady, 
his godmother, a box directed to himself, 
and containing for his use a profusion of 
toys of all descriptions, some books, and, 
what had pleased him more than all the rest, 
a small purse containing two golden guineas. 
The idea that, if thes^ were given to the 
gardener it might repay him for the loss of 
his expected prize, now struck him. All the 
visions of what he had intended to purchase 
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vanished in a moment. He hurried to the 
nursery, looked in to ascertain that Lisette 
was too much occupied to observe him ; and 
going to the drawer, he secured the prize, 
and left the room without any questions 
having been asked of him. Removing the 
guineas, he rolled them up in paper, ran 
across the gravel walk, and pushed his 
precious parcel below the door of the gar- 
dener's cottage : with a much lighter heart, 
and considerably elated by the success of 
his scheme, he then returned to the draw- 
ing-room, to be questioned as to what he had 
been doing, and what further mischief he 
had got into; but he kept his secret, and 
no one guessed till the following morning, 
when the money was brought by the gar- 
dener, how he had been employed. 

Such is the first good trait I have selected 
to tell you of Frederick's character ; the se- 
cond followed quickly upon it, but, like the 
first, was preceded by sundry ebullitions of a 
very different nature. 

Perhaps his ill-humour had been roused 
by the order given by Mr. Beauchamp, on 
the day following the destruction of the hot- 
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beds, that he should never in future be permit- 
ted to walk in the garden unaccompanied by 
Lisette ; for he set out apparently with the 
intention of giving her as much trouble as he 
could. 

Poor Lisette ! her task was reallyahard one. 
Now he would set off at full speed ; now dou- 
ble like a hare, and escape her, as she ap- 
peared to be gaining upon him ; now his foot- 
prints were left in the newly-dressed ground ; 
and now he stood in the midst of a bed of cab- 
bages, whose lai^eleaves, filled with the newly 
fallen rain, showered their watery contents 
upon him as he passed, to the destruction of 
his already thrice-changed shoes and stock- 
ings, and to the despair of Lisette, who 
stood upon the path, reluctant to risk 
the same shower-bath. His laugh, however, 
at her dismay and his own fancied security, 
roused her indignation ; she darted at once 
into the cabbage-bed, and Frederick, too 
confident of his superior powers in running, 
allowed her to be within a yard of him, be- 
fore attempting his escape, when his foot 
slipped, he fell to the ground, and Lisette 
pounced upon the fallen hero, much in the 
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same way as the hawk did the other day 
uppn my poor little partridge. I saw it in 
its horrible talons ; I heard it scream, and 
would gladly have saved it, had saving it 
been possible. But there was no one near 
to hear Frederick scream, though scream 
he did most manfully; and, despite his 
struggles and kicks, he was borne out in 
triumph, till his efforts to break loose proving 
too much for Lisette, she placed him on the 
ground, intending still to retain him pri- 
soner by the hand. At that unlucky mo- 
ment, however, he escaped her grasp ; and al- 
most blinded by passion at this most unusual 
resistance to his will, he caught up a stick, and 
with all his force flung it at Lisette. She for- 
tunately escaped the stroke ; but again ob- 
taining it before her interference could avail, 
he dashed it against a large bell-glass, lately 
arrived for the protection of some valuable 
foreign plants. 

For one moment the boy stood awed by 
what he had done, for the shivered glass lay 
scattered around him ; but the next he was 
pleased with the revenge the accident en- 
abled him to secure on Lisette. 
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" There, now," said he ; " papa told me 
yesterday that he should whip me if I 
broke any more hot- beds; and that is the 
same as a hot-bed ; so I shall be whipped, 
and then you will be sorry for what you 
have done ;" and he walked away with the 
air of a little martyr. 

Lisette had been no less horror-struck 
than Frederick by the sight of the disaster. 
She well knew, that however little in the 
wrong, by Mrs. Beauchamp, at least, the 
whole blame would be laid upon her ; and 
she followed, trembling and considering in 
her own mind on the best way of concealing 
what had happened She proposed that they 
should deny any knowledge of how it had 
occurred ; and even she was moved by the ex- 
pression of pride that overspread Frederick's 
countenance, as he listened to her. 

" No, Lisette," he said ; ** I have broken 
the glass, and I shall say that I did so ; but 
you need not be at all afraid ; no one will be 
angry with you. I shall tell papa the whole 
story, and how it happened." 

" But, Master Frederick," persisted his 
adviser, " Mr. Beauchamp will be so angry ! 
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and how will you bear a whipping, when 
you will not allow me scarcely even to touch 
your hand when you are naughty ?" 

" I do not know how I shall bear it/' 
answered the boy; *^ but I know this, that I 
shall never tell a story to any one ; no, not 
to save me from twenty whippings. And if 
you do not promise, this moment, Lisette, 
that you will never tell a story again, I shall 
let papa know what you wanted me to do ; 
and I can tell you, he would be much more 
angry at you for that, than if you had got into 
a passion and broken the glass, as I did." 

The servant's professions, that she had 
made the proposal in the hope of saving him 
from punishment, only called forth a repeti- 
tion of his assurances, that he did not wish to 
escape it by such means ; and fully deter- 
mined to act as he knew was right, he set out 
in search of his father, to whom he told the 
whole story, that is to say, as far as the break- 
ing of the glass was concerned ; for he neither 
enhanced his own good conduct nor exposed 
the wickedness of Lisette, by narrating her 
wish of concealing the accident. 

Mr. Beauchamp kept his word: be whip- 
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ped Frederick ; but I shall not say that the 
whipping was a very severe one, for he felt 
that his passionate and unruly temper was 
comparatively a light fault to what he might 
have been tempted into, since it had been in 
his power to conceal or disguise the truth; 
and he was grateful that he had no cause 
to feel humbled or ashamed of his child, by 
knowing him to be (it is so fearful a word 
that I do not like even to write it) a liar ! 

The next, and last anecdote which I shall 
relate of Frederick, before allowing my story 
to take its own course, happened only a 
few months before he became the inmate of 
Dantwert Castle. He had accompanied his 
father and mother to Scotland, where 
they had remained during two years. Upon 
being recalled unexpectedly to England, 
Mr. Beauchamp resolved, though at a 
very unfavourable season, to undertake th6 
tour of the western highlands, he had in- 
tended making in the latter months of sum- 
mer; accordingly he set out, accompanied by 
Mrs. Beauchamp and his little boy. 

Horses had been provided for such parts 
of the road as might prove too hazardous for 
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a carriage, and that destined for Frederick 
greatly met with his approbation, for it was 
not much larger than a large Newfoundland 
dog : its small demure-looking face was al- 
most concealed in the profusion of hair that 
hung over it, and its uncombed mane nearly 
swept the ground in its ample length. 

For some time the weather proved, for so 
early in the season, unusually favourable ; 
but the travellers had one night scarcely got 
comfortably housed, when the clouds dark- 
ened, and the winds blowing in hurricanes, 
drifted the fast-falling snow before its angry 
breath, to the destruction of many of the 
poor sheep that were turned out in flocks to 
graze upon the mountains. 

That a fellow-creature could be exposed to 
the storm never occurred to Mr. Beauchamp, 
whilst he looked abroad, and pitied every 
living thing that could find no shelter upon 
such a night ; and Frederick, who rose at an 
early hour on the following morning, and 
had escaped by stealth from the little room 
next to that of his father and mother, was the 
first to learn, that scarcely an hour before 
the commencement of the storm, a poor wo- 
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man, enfeebled by long sickness, had set 
out to cross the mountain, in a cart, with no 
other assistant at hand than the herd-boy, a 
child of eight or ten years old, who led the 
pony. 

Frederick's informer, a Highland girl, 
scarcely understanding any English, even 
when assisted by the broad Scotch accent, 
could make nothing of the questions put by 
the little Sassenach in his English tongue, so 
that it was more from signs, and the tears 
that flowed copiously from her eyes, that he 
learned her fears regarding the two beings 
whom he now concluded had been exposed 
to all the inclemency of the past night. He 
made many enquiries concerning the road 
they had taken ; and on discovering that it 
was the same he had himself travelled the 
night before, without informing any one of 
his intention, he made the best of his way to 
the shed where the ungroomed horses had 
been turned in for the night. 

The sky was now clear, but high piles of 
drifted snow lay everywhere around, and the 
wind, which still swept in gusts through the 
hills, must render any attempt to pass them 
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dangerous^ from the constant drifting of the 
snow-wreaths. Nothing daunted, however, 
Frederick reached the shed, and to the best 
of his power put the saddle and bridle on his 
pony. 

So saddled and bridled, a less willing 
steed might perhaps have demurred about 
proceeding; but to the little highlander it 
was all one whether the girths were twist- 
ed and somewhat too tight, or so loose 
that the saddle might now slip over its 
tail, now rest upon its unhappy neck : and 
had my little hero jumped upon its bare 
back, and used, in lieu of bridle, some hairs 
of its dishevelled mane, it would have 
trotted along with equal good-humour and 
alacrity. 

As Frederick proceeded, the road at every 
step became more hazardous. Now it could 
scarcely be discerned, from the depth of snow 
that made it, to all appearance, level with the 
fence by the side ; and sometimes he was ob- 
liged, intentionally, to quit it, and make long 
circuits to avoid the wreaths, whose height 
and extent had rendered them impassable to 
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abler-bodied way&refs than poor 
and his diminntiTe pony. 

On he straggled, however; bnt^trath to 
tell^had any one seen him in snchapredicaniait 
they would have considered him moch nkore 
fit to receive than to impart socconr. His 
cap had long since been hurled high in the air, 
and then carried far out of the sight and 
reach of the owner. As quickly as one blast 
of wind removed from his dress its snowy co- 
veringy another replaced it ; his little shiver- 
ing hands had scarcely power left to hold 
the bridles, and the tears, which despite his 
resolution not to turn back unsuccessful, 
would force themselves down his cheek, were 
almost frozen in their progress. 

He cleared the mist from his eyes ; he saw 
a figure advancing towards him, but it could 
not be the one into whose fate he was anxious 
to enquire; she was feeble and unable to 
walk, and this one almost bent under the 
heavy burden she bore upon her back. 

She might, however, have met with the ob- 
ject of his search, and be able to tell him 
whether or no his fears, and those of the girl 
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of the inn were groandless; and to avoid loss 
of time he was urging his pony through snow 
that must shortly have buried both horse and 
rider, wheti he was fortunately arrested in 
his progress by the sound of loud shouts and 
halloos. He looked back : several people 
were running very hard; and one a little in 
advance, on horseback, whom he recognized 
to be his father. 

It now struck Frederick, for the first time, 
that he had. not acted rightly in setting 
out without the consent or even knowledge 
of any one ; and he stood still and hung his 
head, waiting for Mr. Beauchamp's approach. 
On coming up he Jumped from his horse, 
caught the boy in Jbis arms, and for some 
minutes his agitation was so great as to pre- 
vent him from speaking. 

Frederick, who had considered himself to 
have been disobedient, rather than exposed 
to any danger, was bewildered : at length he 
ventured to make some attempt at an apology; 
and thus roused to recollection, Mr. Beau- 
champ placed the child on the ground, heard 
in a few words the mystery of his disap- 

N 
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pearance solved, and described the state of 
anxiety in which he had left his mother. 

The girl's story, of the concern Frederick 
had shown for the fate of the poor woman had 
led them to follow the road she had taken; 
and in Mr. Beauchamp's delight in thus re- 
gaining his child, he foi^ot to reproach him 
for the distress he had occasioned, or point 
out the folly of his thus undertaking, alone, 
so hazardous an attempt. 

But this last Fredrick had sense enough 
to discover for himself, when in a few minutes 
the woman (whose appearance in the dis- 
tance had nearly occasioned his being buried 
in the snow) drew near, and was recognized 
by some of the men, as the same who on the 
previous day quitted her home, with the in> 
tention of crossing the hills. The burden 
under which she had been bending, when 
first discovered by Frederick, was now ex- 
plained ; for on approaching the group, from 
whom she felt secure of receiving assistance, 
her strength failed, as the necessity for exer* 
tion appeared over; and she sunk upon the 
ground, whilst the child, whom she had 
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borne upon her back; lay by her side, ap- 
parently dying. 

** Gie the boy help," gasped the poor wo- 
man. '' Twa wearie hour I hae carried him, 
like ane dead. He gied up in the first snow- 
wreath, and it is God's mercy that has sent 
ye here, for the little strength I had is amaist 
spent'* 

It was then that Mr. Beauchamp pointed 
out to Frederick, that however generous the 
impulse might have been, which led him to 
attempt saving a fellow-creature, at the ha- 
zard even of his own life, yet his acting as he 
bad done, without the advice or assistancie of 
those older than himself, would not only have 
rendered his efforts unavailing, but must in- 
evitably have added, in himself, another 
victim to the severity of the storm. The 
woman was unable to proceed; her com- 
panion lay benumbed and stiffened with cold, 
and thus one of these must have been left 
to their fate, even had Frederick, resigning, 
as was his intention, his pony to the other, 
been able to make his own way back on 
foot. 
'- *^ You have been brave, my dear Frede- 

N 2 
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rick/' said his father, " without being wise, 
but in God's mercy all will be well. You 
are safe, my child, and, with the assistance of 
these good fellows, (pointing to the high- 
landers who had accompanied him, some 
of them armed with spades and implements, 
which betokened their idea that they should 
have to dig the young adventurous Sassenach 
out of a snowy grave,) we shall be yet in time 
to restore this poor boy to consciousness." 

And so it proved. A warm bed, such aid 
as the inn afforded, with a few hours' rest, 
made the little fellow as well as ever, and 
forgetful alike of his danger and his deliver- 
ance. 

Not so the poor woman : she had been 
told of Frederick's going out in search of 
her — that it was to him, in fact, that she 
owed her life, and her gratitude was far be- 
yond expression. She embraced his knees, 
kissed his hands and feet, and wept bitterly; 
but less, she told him, in sorrow than in joy, 
to find so young a child possessed of such 
courage and so many virtues, as from this 
one specimen she concluded him to be. 

Not a little surprised was she, therefore, an 
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hour afterwards, at seeing him fly past her^ 
his face inflamed by passion, and a most 
baby-like flood of tears coursing each other 
down the cheek of her manly hero, as he de- 
clared that his papa and mamma might go 
on the next stage if they liked, but that he 
would not stir one step in such cold ; he had 
had^ he said, quite enough of it in the morn- 
ing. She stood for a moment to gaze after him, 
bewildered by the change; nor was it the 
highland woman alone who might have been 
puzzled by the fluctuations of good and 
bad in the early life and character of Frede- 
rick Beauchamp. 

And now I shall resume my story, at the 
time when Mrs. Beauchamp had unwillingly 
consented to leave Frederick at Castle Dan- 
twert, and of the whole party repairing thither 
immediately preparatory to their leaving 
England. 

As they drove through the stately avenue 
of old trees, the thoughts which occupied the 
minds of the three travellers were exhibited 
in such remarks as the following : — 

From Mr. Beauchamp. " What an im- 
proved place Frank^s good taste will make of 
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this. Poor Charles's long minority^ and af- 
terwards his indifference concerning it, has 
allowed it to go sadly to ruin. It could not 
have fallen into better hands. Man, womaoi 
and child, all around him will benefit by his 
increase of fortune." 

'^ How proud Eleanor must be of such a 
place/' said Mrs. Beauchamp. '' I really 
feel quite ashamed of our old carriage ; we 
have bad it for nearly three years now ; it will 
look so poor among all the new carriages. 
Do only see what an old woman is coming to 
open that beautiful gate! Surely that old 
creature does not live in such a lovely little 
cottage. If I were Eleanor I should have a 
beautiful little girl, dressed in costume, to 
open my gates ; but Eleanor is so indifferent 
about all of these things.'' 

Frederick's remarks differed from either 
of the foregoing. ^^ Oh, mamma! exclaimed 
he, ^^ look what two famous trees for a 
swing. I shall make uncle Frank knock off 
sopie of these lower branches. And, look, 
there are the deer you told me about, papa! 
How beautiful they look! I am so glad 
that I have brought Fri^k with me ! What 
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fun we shall have, making him chase them ! 
He runs as fast as any deer ! Oh, how 
happy I am that I have come, to stay with 
my. aunt Eleanor !'' 

.' Full of the intention of having some of 
the finest trees destroyed, and of chasing 
the deer solely for his amusement, Frederick 
entered the hall, to be welcomed by his aunt 
Eleanor and bis little cousin, a fair-haired> 
almost delicate-looking, child of five years 
sid, who, running up to him, raised his 
pretty cheek to be kissed, and said, /^ Are 
you my cousin Frederick ?" 
• ^' Yes : and you are my cousin Henry, I 
suppose,'^ said the other, his dark proud eye 
glancing disdainfully over the tiny form of his 
'Oousin, as he drew himself up to his utmost 
height, to convince every one around that it 
nearly doubled that of his new companion, 
'f You are my cousin Henry, I suppose; but 
you will never be able to play with me. 
Can you ride ?" 

. ^^ Oh, yes : papa and mamma both taught 
me to ride; and, do you know, before we left 
ithe cottage the good old gardener gave me a 
^beautiful little pony ; it is white and brown. 
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with a long mane and tail ; it is a reoj high* 
land pony ; it came all the way from an island 
called Skye, in the islands of Scotland. 
Mamma says that you have been there, and 
will tell me all about it ; but just now I 
must tell you of the pony. Papa says^ that 
now that I have got two I may give one of 
them to you. We shall go and see thamt to« 
morrow, before breakfast, and then you can 
choose which you like best. Mamma says 
I should let you choose, because you are the 
eldest. Do you like to rise early ?" 

^^ Sometimes I do,'' answered Frederick; 
^ but I cannot wait till to-morrow to see the 
ponies ; why not come now?" 

*^ Because mamma does not allow me to 
go to the stables alone, and Bennet is at her 
dinner now." 

. " Get her away^" persisted Frederick, 
astonished that his cousin should have any 
hesitation about fio doing; but he answered, 
laughing, ^' The stables are far away ; Ben- 
net's dinner would be quite cold before she 
came back ; and a cold dinner, you know, is 
not a very good thing. But since you are so 
fond of the ponies^ come and I shall show 
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you the new saddles and bridles and whips 
that papa has boogbt for us; they are all 
hong, up in what he calls our harness* 
room/' 

And thus Frederick was prevailed upon 
to yield, periiaps for the first time in his life^ 
his wishes to those of another, and that other 
younger than himself; but Henry's gentle- 
ness had already won his heart; and had he 
arriyed at Castle Dantwert alone, from this 
moment perhaps a reformation might have 
been begun. But unfortunately for him his 
mother's stay was prolonged ; and as every 
day convinced her more and more of the su- 
perior happiness of her sister-in-law, which 
she could account for in no other way than 
by h^ fortune being ample enough to leave 
no wish ungratified, she became daily more 
and more dissatisfied with her own lot, and 
more anxious to warn Frederick against al« 
lowing himself to be trampled upon by his 
uncle and aunt, his cousin, and their domes- 
tics. From such counsels, ill-judged and 
injudicious as they were, arose many scenes 
similar to those I have attempted to describe 
in the first part of my story, which opened^ 
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you may recollect, at a drawn^battle between 
Master Frederick and Bennet, some time 
after his arriyal at Dantwert Castle. 

Lady Beauchamp's entrance had caused, 
I think I haye said, a sudden silence in the 
nursery, but it was only for a moment. Fre- 
derick's sobs and tears burst forth afresh^ 
and running up to his aunt, he earnestly en- 
treated that he might be sent away, and 
never see Bennet's face any more. 
* Lady Beauchamp, holding out her hand to 
him, led him from the room. There was al- 
ways a steadiness and determinaticm in her 
gentleness, which even Frederick never 
thought of disputing. As she seated herself 
on the sofa, with him by her side, he already 
felt ashamed and repentant at having ap- 
peared naughty before one so good, so kind, 
so invariably in the right as his aunt Eleanor ; 
and the sobs that at intervals still escaped, 
were not now those c^ passion, but of sorrow 
for his fault. 

Lady Beauchamp had remained silent for 
a few minutes, to allow him time to be com- 
posed ; when, sUpping from his seat, he stood 
before her, his large eyes swimming in tears. 
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as raising them to her face he said, *^ Aunt 
Eleanor, do always keep me with yoUy for 
then I am sure I shall never be nai^hty 
again. I do not wish even to make you 
sorry, or look grave at me : every day I de^ 
termine that I never shall again." 

** Then you do love me, Frederick ; I had 
begun to doubt it." 

'' Indeed ! indeed I do !" exclaimed the 
child. ^' It is because I love you so much 
that I do not wish ever to be naughty any 
Qiore. Before I came here I liked to be 
naughty, even to mamma ; and I loved her, 
Imt not so much as you." 

" Hush ! hush !" my little boy, replied 
JLady Beauchamp, who, though fully aware 
that her sister-in-law's mode of education 
was not one to secure the love and duty 
of her child, yet could not hear him express 
affection for her at the expense of his mo- 
ther, without a feeling of deep sorrow that 
it should be so. 

But Frederick went on to say, ^* You will 
always keep me with you. It is when I am 
with that homd Bennet, and see her ugly 
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led hair, that I always forget, and get into 
a passion at every thing she says to me." 

His aunt pointed out to him, that the fault 
probably lay .more with him than with Ben- 
net, since his cousin not only expressed no 
dislike to the colour of her hair, but had 
never complained of her severity. 

She was not afraid thus to hold Henry up 
as an example to be followed ; for she had 
studied Frederick's character, and she knew 
him, with all his faults, to be of too generous 
a nature to admit of a feeling of jealousy. 
On the contrary, it was evident that he both 
admired and loved the little gentle Henry, 
from the very opposition of his character to 
his own ; whilst, at the same time, he prided 
himself, perhaps a little too much, on being 
his protector and assistant, as his more 
manly nature and superior strength enabled 
him to be on all occasions of difficulty or 
danger. 

Frederick remained with Lady Beauchamp 
for upwards of half-an-hour, listening to her 
counsel, with a desire to benefit and amend, 
which is seldom unsuccessful. Whether or 
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not he did so benefit I shall leave you to 
judge, by his behaviour on his return to the 
nursery, where he went fully determined '* to 
turn over a new leaf/' as our governess used, 
some years since, on every Saturday night, 
to trust that we intended doing, on the com- 
mencement of another week. 

As Lady Beauchamp had thought that a 
feeling of pride, were any witnesses present, 
might interfere with Frederick's good inten- 
tions, she had sent to summon Lord Ger- 
maine to her side, before dismissing his cousin 
to the nursery. 

On his way thither Frederick met the boy 
bounding merrily along, in high spirits, at the 
release he had obtained. ** Will you come 
back with me to the nursery ?" asked he, in a 
hesitating voice, as if he thought the boon too 
great a one to be granted. 

"Are you to stay in the nursery?" en- 
quired Henry, immediately saddened by the 
supposed punishment inflicted on his cousin, 
and without an idea that he could do other- 
wise, turning at once to accompany him. 

Frederick did not answer, but with a deter- 
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mined step, and the air of a bcBOy he walked 
uptoBennet. 

** Well, Master Beanchamp," said sh^ 
'^ I hope you have come back a better boy 
than you went away*'' 

** I am going tobeabetter boy/' answered 
he; '^ and I am very sorry that I called yoa 
a sour old quince; I shall never do so again. 
And I wish very much, Bennet, that whenever 
you see me get into a passion, or going to be 
very naughty, you would hold up your finger, 
so. When I see you do that I shall think of 
aunt Eleanor. She told me, that if I pray to 
God, he will help me to be good ; and I have 
said a prayer quite low in my heart. I think 
it was that prayer that made me bring Henry 
with me, to hear me beg your pardon; for be- 
fore I said it, though I did mean to do it, I 
was ashamed that h^ should hear me, and 
now I am not ashamed." 

Though I cannot exactly say that Frede- 
rick's good intentions prevented his ever 
again being naughty, certain it is that he did 
daily improve, and that he lost much of the 
self-willed and petulant temper which had 
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been encooraged rather than subdued, during 
the .first few years of his life: but thi& 
amendment was not evinced until after some 
months spent at Dantwert Castle; for the 
injunctions he had received, not to allow 
himself to be tramjded upon, and not to 
yield every thing to his younger cousin, had 
long struggled with his better feelings. 

That time, however, had passed, or nearly 
passed, and he wondered what there was in 
the title of Lord Germaine, which formerly 
had so roused his ambition ; for he could not 
now think that the difference of a name 
could make him more or less liked by any 
body he cared for; and, still more, he won- 
dered how his mamma could ever think of 
warning him against his cousin, so good and 
gentle in yielding as he was. 

** I cannot understand how it could be," 
he would say, in the soliloquies in which he 
sometimes indulged. '^ How astonished mam- 
ma would be to see us now ! Henry gives 
up every thing to me that I want, and some- 
times things that I do not want. The pony 
I got is worth six of his, yet he would not 
keep it ; and when my poor Frisk died, he 
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gave me his Gipsey, though he was so fond 
of it. I wish mamma could know that. I 
wish she could know how very fond I am of 
Henry." 

By Frederick's own account^ and to my 
own knowledge, he had indeed reason to be 
fond of Henry ; but the kindness in his own 
way was amply repaid ; and the little Lord 
Germaine had also good cause to love Fre- 
derick, and he did love him with all the 
warmth of his young and affectionate heart. 

The two cousins were inseparable: they 
eat, played, walked, and rode together. Did 
one receive a reward, or some addition of 
happiness, they mutually rejoiced; and if 
one was in punishment or sorrow it would 
have been difficult to say which grieved 
most. 

I have described Lord Germaine at the 
time that the cousins first met, as a tiny, 
fairy-like child of five years old ; Frederick 
as a handsome, manly boy of seven ; and the 
same description suits them now that a year 
has passed over their heads. 

In all they did, in all their rambles at 
home or abroad, Frederick's free, determined 
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stop kept fakhr^^ little in ftdvance^ whiles 
Kke his shsKlow, or an attendant sprite, 
Henry foilowed in his footsteps, never ven- 
turing to lead, but seldom hesitating to fol- 
low the bolder spirit of his cousin. 

It was, perhaps, this very feeling of supe- 
riority that increased the affection of the 
two boys. Conscious that the little 6er- 
maine could climb no fence, jump over no 
stream, push his way through no overgrown 
path without his assistance, Frederick had 
a pride in being ever on the alert to aid 
him; and he did aid him, and watch over 
him with a care and anxiety which, to a 
lookar-on, might have appeared even ridicu- 
lous ; but which, while it discouraged Henry 
from any effort at manliness, by never 
obliging him to act for himself, taught him 
to look up to Frederick as a being infinitely 
superior to himself, and worthy of all the 
love and respect his heart so willingly be- 
stowed upon liim. 

It was now drawing near Christmas, and 
the little boys had been long looking for- 
ward to that time with anxiety; for they 
were then to accompany Lord and Lady 
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Beauchamp on a visit to the bouse of a sis- 
ter-in-lawy where there were many children ; 
some of their own age, others older. Fre- 
quent letters, during the last months had 
passed between the cousins; and arrange- 
ments and preparations had already been 
begun, for the numerous feats intended to 
be performed during the one week to which 
the visit was limited. 

The preparations for the journey, the di- 
rections necessary to be left, during the ab- 
sence of the Lord and Lady Beauchamp, 
were nothing in comparison to those of 
Frederick and Henry. Skates had to be 
packed up: they must necessarily go; for 
this being the first winter in which they had 
used them, the amusement had still all the 
charm of novelty. Then, though the snow 
lay two feet deep upon the ground, the gar- 
dener was obliged faithfully to promise that 
every flower in their garden should receive 
its due share of watering ; and when the day 
of their departure arrived, as they were not 
to set out till the evening, their last hour 
was to be dedicated to giving instructions to 
tile groom, concerning the management of 
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their ponies. With this intention they went 
to seek him ; but '' the loitering boy," as 
Frederick termed him, was not to be found. 

" Look, Fred !'' exclaimed Henry, " how 
smooth the little pond is ; much better for 
skating than the other. I think that, as 
our skates are packed up, I may take one 
last farewell slide, though papa says we 
ought not to condescend to slide now that 
we can do better.'* 

Frederick hesitated. '^ I do not know 
that uncle Frank would like us to slide 
there. He never told us that we might ; but 
the ice, I think, must be as strong on one 
pond as on another: at all events you had 
better keep close to the side, for then there 
can be no danger. 

For some time Henry did keep on the 
side till his hat was blown off, when, laugh- 
ingly pursuing it, he foi^ot his good in- 
tention, and ventured into the middle. On 
the previous evening the ice had been bro- 
ken, to allow of water being taken out for 
the horses; a thin covering had now con- 
cealed the spot ; but no sooner had Henry's 

o 2 
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foot touched it, than it cracked, gave way, 
and the water closed over him. 

Frederick heard the sound; he saw the 
child disappear ; and without a thought for 
his own safety, yet with a presence of mind 
which Tery few of his age could have com- 
manded, he darted forward, venturing as 
near the opening as he thought safe, and 
then throwing himself upon his face, draped 
his body to the edge : but this did not avail 
him ; again the ice gave way, and Frederick 
too was struggling in the water. 

Even then the preservation of his cousin 
was uppermost in his thoughts. He caught 
at the floating dress of the child, and made 
an eflbrt to reach the ice. He grasped it 
as the last hope of safety; it broke, and 
again they went down : when once more they 
rose, the little arms of Lord Germaine were 
clasped round his cousin's waist with the 
convulsive grasp of agony. 

" Do not cling to me, Harry," gasped 
Frederick, or we shall both be drowned. 
'' Hold' me by one arm, and I shall save you 
yet.'^ 

The words " Do not cling to me, or we 
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shall both be drowned/' alone reached the 
ear of the poor child : he relaxed his grasp 
and sunk. The expression of his counte- 
nance was not to be mistaken. The last 

» 

look of loye those gentle eyes were ever to 
bestow was bent upon Frederick. He saw 
it, and uttering a shrill cry of terror, he re- 
membered no more till he awoke from his 
state of unconsciousness in a be dat Dan- 
twert. 

No one was in the room but Bennet. She 
held his hand in hers ; but she bent her head 
upon the pillow, and wept so bitterly that 
she did not observe his awakening till he 
moved, when, starting from her seat, she 
exclaimed, ** God be praised! God be 
praised ! I thought that Heaven had dealt 
hardly with my poor lady this day ; but he 
has been merciful." She sunk upon her 
knees, and again burst into tears. 

^^ Bennet !" exclaimed Frederick, in a 
voice which made her rise suddenly from 
the ground ; '' Bennet, where is Germaine? 
Oh, I remember his look ! He was in the 
water. Let me see him; let me speak to 
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him. I shall not sleq> till he has made me 
feiget the fearfbl glance he gave." 

He ^iraiig finom the bed, and Bennet, 
powefless and incapaMe of even considering 
what was best to be done, did not attempt 
to d^ain him, as he rushed from the room, 
and made his way to that of Lady Beau- 
champ. 

Thoogh his words had betokened an on- 
consciousness of what had happened, his 
manner seamed to say he feared the worst 
He saw no one in the room. He did not 
hear the sappreased sobs of Lord Bean- 
champ, as he walked too and fro with an 
unsteady step. He passed the pale and mo- 
tionless form of his annt Eleanor unob- 
served ; and again uttering a cry of agcmy, 
he threw himself upon the lifeless and stif- 
fened body of his cousin. 

Yes, there lay the gentle, trusting child. 
His pretty lips would smile no more affec- 
tion on those he loved. His small hands 
were clasped upon his breast, in the attitude 
in which he had placed them, when the 
anxiety not to endanger his cousin's life had 
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led him to resign his own ; and his blue eyes 
were closed for ever in the darkness of the 
grave, which soon should claim him as its own. 

The cry of sorrow which escaped from 
Frederick roused Lady Beauchamp from the 
state of stupified sorrow into which, during 
the last half-hour, she had fallen. She has- 
tened to him, and his convulsive agony 
alarmed her even for his life. " Haste ! 
haste, Beauchamp !'' she exclaimed, wring- 
ing her hands in the extremity of her misery : 
^^ he is dying. Send for assistance. Oh, 
God ! take not both from me at once." 
She sunk upon her knees, and breathing 
only a few words of heartfelt prayer, rose 
more collected, and more capable of acting 
in behalf of the child. 

From that time she scarcely left Frede- 
rick's side. The medical man came, and 
pronounced his life to be in imminent^ dan- 
ger. The sudden immersion in cold water, 
the shock, and afterwards the agitation of 
his mind, had brought on a delirious fever ; 
and for some time Lady Beauchamp watched 
the struggle between life and death; now 
trusting in God that the former might tri- 
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timph ; now, as she saw him exhausted by 
the strength of his disease, sink into a state 
oi stupor, fearing, in her distress, that the 
latter had conquered. 

This long watching by the side of Frede- 
rick's sick bed was trying alike to the 
strength of body and mind of Lady Beau- 
champ; for his own words, " Do not 
cling to me, Henry, or we shall both be 
drowned ;'' and th^i bitter self-accusations, 
for having thus destroyed his cousin, were in 
his delirium continually repeated. At last 
the fever did abate ; and though pale and 
wan and weakened, hopes of his recovery 
began to be entertained; but his spirit, 
young as it was, appeared to have been 
subdued and broken for ever. 

He did not now, as when unconscious of 
his words, express his conviction that, but 
for his injunction not to cling to him, Henry 
might have been saved, but it was evident that 
it preyed upon bis mind. It was not the list- 
less despondency of weakness alone that still 
hung about him, as he lay for hours upon 
the couch in the drawing-room, or sat, sup- 
ported by pillows, in an arm--chair, at the 
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window, his head sometimes resting on his 
small, pale hands, and the tears coursing 
each other silently down his cheek. 

Lady Beauchamp, who, when her little 
Henry still lived, had given almost an equal 
share of love to the two boys, now felt that 
Frederick was daily winding himself more 
closely round her heart The loss of one 
had made the other more dear, and this feel-^ 
ing had been heightened by her long anxiety 
for the child, and his having been restored to 
her twice almost from the brink of the grave ; 
for how nearly had he shared the fate of his 
cousin ! The cry he had uttered, on seeing 
him sink, had warned the groom to hasten to 
his assistance ; when he was found floating 
on the water in a state of insensibility, which 
had, perhaps, been the means of saving his 
life; and how often bad she afterwards 
watched, in fear and trembling, for a breath, 
a movement, to assure her that he was not 
already dead! The care he still required, 
his long-continued weakness, his melancholy, 
all served to make him constantly the ob- 
ject of her attention and of her thoughts ; 
while he, abandoning all the amusements in 
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which formerly he had taken so much de- 
light; seemed to find no pleasure in any 
thing beyond sitting at her side^ and resting 
his aching head upon her shoulder. 

One day, early in spring, Frederick, con- 
trary to his custom, left the drawing-room, 
unaccompanied by his aunt Eleanor, and 
going to one of the servants, begged to be 
drawn in the little garden-chair to the sta- 
ble-door. 

His wishes now, whatever they might be, 
were always acceded to, for there were none, 
from the highest to the lowest in the house, 
whose hearts did not thrill at the melancholy 
tones of his voice, and at the gentle and be- 
seeching manner in which he solicited a fa- 
vour. No questions, therefore, were asked 
concerning his intention, but he was slowly 
and carefully drawn to the stable-door. 

He had the two ponies, his own and 
Henry's taken out, and led to a small en- 
closed field, where they had sometimes been 
kept ; then turning them loose, he said, '^ I 
shall ask uncle Frank to allow you to feed 
for ever here, for I shall never ride you any 
more." 
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Frederick kept his intention: he had never, 
at any time, ridden his pony unaccompanied 
by Henry; " Neither it, nor I/' he said, 
" could go well alone." And whenever any 
attempt was made to overcome his objection, 
in the hope that having once done so he 
might benefit by the exercise and amusement, 
tears would fill his eyes, and if he did not 
quite refuse, he warded it off with " Not yet, 
aunt Eleanor !" 

At length they ceased to importune him 
on the subject, and Lady Beauchamp thought 
herself well repaid for all the trouble she had 
taken to procure for him a new amusement, 
by the smile of delight which lighted up his 
eyes, and coloured his pale cheek, as she 
led him one morning to see a new arrival 
from town, intended to be his property, and 
destined solely for his use. It was a very 
small phaeton, of light and beautiful pro- 
portions ; and light it certainly required to be, 
since it was drawn by four snow-white goats, 
whose long beards and twisted horns gave 
them a most reverend and staid appearance, 
which their quick eye, and the impatient 
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movement of their little feet rather contra- 
dicted. 

The good taste of the plain blaek harness^ 
on their white coatS; particularly attracted 
Frederick's attention ; and his aunt's obser- 
vation^ that he could not refuse to drive her, 
for the first day, in his carriage^ met with no 
denial. 

From this time his excursions round the 
pleasure-grounds daily became longer, and 
the healthful exercise, in some degree, re- 
stored his strength ; but still, in all things, 
be differed widely from the Frederick Beau* 
champ of a few months before. 

His favourite drive, when not accom* 
panied by Lady Beauchamp, was to the viU 
lage church, where Lord Gennaine had been 
buried. He could not see his Uttle grave, for 
they had laid him in the vault; and Frederick 
wished that it had not been so, but that they 
had allowed the green grass, and the wild- 
flowers he had loved so much, to grow over 
him. The appearance of the cold, damp walls 
of the vault never failed to awaken the most 
painful recollections ; bursts of tears would 
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gush from his full hearty and he would re- 
peat, " I killed him ! But for me he might 
have been saved I" Whilst the sound of his 
voice, as he uttered the words, appeared to 
convulse him with agony. 

These visits, so frequently repeated, did 
not tend to remove the melancholy of poor 
Frederick; but they must have proved yet 
more hurtful, had they not led to another 
visit, whose soothing influence ever sent him 
away calmed and grateful. 

This influence had be^n acquired by hia- 
sincere friend, the old clergyman of the pa** 
rish. Full many a time had the good old 
man wandered through the fields, hand-in- 
hand with the two cousins, adapting himself 
to whatever mood he found them in; now 
joining in their sports, now bestowing alike 
amusement and instruction ; and now seated 
between them, at the foot of some old tree, 
as, with their eager eyes fixed on his, they 
listened to a story from the Bible, or hymns 
made for them, or to anecdotes of his boy, 
his only child, who had been taken from him 
when very young. 

If the old man had loved Henry for his gen- 
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tleness, if he had passed his hand kindly over 
his bright curls; or had had pleasure in seeing 
those meek eyes^ so expressive of tenderness 
and affection turned upon him, yet his heart 
had warmed most under the bright glance of 
Frederick : his eye would wander more fre- 
quently to the side on which he sat^and his ear 
catch more readily the sound of his voice in 
the distance^ for there had been something in 
his bold and manly bearing which reminded 
him of his own boy. And now the resem- 
blance had become still stronger, for long- 
suffering before death had subdued the 
spirit of Charles Wentworth, and had made 
him much ^hat Frederick now was. 

Many visits of enquiry had Mr. Wentworth 
made during the first days of the severe 
illness of his little favourite, and many 
hours had he passed by his side, when 
his slow recovery still kept him confined to 
bed. 

It was on one of these latter occasions that 
his step was arrested by the sound of Lady 
Beauchamp's voice, reading aloud a chapter 
from the Bible. 

" Read that verse again, very slowly, 
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aunt Eleanor," said Frederick ; *' I want to 
leam that verse by heart." He turned his 
face away and prepared to listen attentively, 
as Lady Beauchamp complied with his de- 
sire. She knew that his thoughts had flown 
to the early death of his cousin, that he took 
the words in the sense of a promise made pe- 
culiarly to those who died young, and her 
voice slightly trembled as she repeated, 
" Suffer little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not, for of such is the king- 
dom of God." 

" I wish," said Frederick, " Mr. Went- 
worth would come to-day, but I dare say he 
will, he is so good and kind." Mr. Went- 
worth entered the room. " I stood for a 
moment at the door," said he, with the cheer- 
fulness he was always careful to assume in 
Frederick's presence, " till your aunt Eleanbr 
should have finished reading ; but I did not 
expect to listen also to my own praises ! How 
are you, my dear boy, and why do you so 
much wish for me to-day ?" 

Lady Beauchamp shook hands with her 
old friend, and left the room, for she never 
allowed herself to betray her grief before 
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Frederick ; and now, as had often been the 
case, she left his side with smiles, to shed 
tears, and pray in secret that her sorrow 
might be sanctified to her, and that she 
might feel dependence on her God even for the 
least of all his mercies. For Frederick she 
entreated returning health and happiness, 
and then she wept bitterly over the recollec- 
tion of his sorrow and her own. 

Mr. Wentworth's question, as to why Fre- 
derick had so much wished for him on that 
day, was answered by another query : ^ Did 
you hear the verse aunt Eleanor read to me ? 
It made me think of Henry. I want to know 
if there are others like it in the Bible, that 
you may show them all to me." 

" Yes," answered Mr. Wentworth, " there 
are many others ; but suppose we tumour eyes 
in another direction, and seek rather for verses 
i^plicable to yourself; such as in the Psalms, 
* Thou which has showed me great trouble 
shall quicken me again, and shall bring me 
up from the depths of the earth ;' or, ' Cast 
thy burden on the Lord, and he shall sus- 
tain you ;* in Job, * He will not lay on man 
more than is right ;' or, as we find in Jere- 
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miah; < I am with thee^ saith the Lord, to 
save thee : I will correct thee in measure^ and 
will not leave you altogether unpunished ;" 
and in Lamentations: ' But though he cause 
grief, yet will he have compassion, according 
to the multitude of his mercies, for he doth 
not afflict willingly the children of men.' 
What do you think of all these verses, my 
dear boy ? Are there not some of them as 
worthy of being learned by heart, as that 
which struck you so forcibly half-an-hour 
ago ; 

Frederick did not immediately answer, 
but in a few minutes said, " I do, as you ad- 
vise me, try to fix my thoughts, when I 
pray, more upon myself, and to trust that 
the sorrow which it has pleased God to make 
me feel, inay change my heart and make it 
more worthy of him ; but I wander away im- 
mediately, and pray only that Germaine may 
be happy in heaven." 

''You must not mistake me, my dear 
child,*' interrupted Mr. Wentworth ; " I do 
not wish to prevent your interceding in behalf 
of him, who, by all the promises made to him 
and you and all mankind, we hope and believe 
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t^heacm a* i«gpf^ wjnii/iBg BLtfae presence 
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tfaat wafty aHi all elie, Id die liaods of God. 
I would fici bare joo cease to regrret 
your caam; but I would haTe yoo more 
impreMed with tbe idea that it was Ciod's 
will to take bim frcfm ns, and that what he 
wills is good/^ 

Socii cativersatioiis frequ^itly passed be- 
tween Frederick and his kind and iaithful 
pastor^ nor did the precept or the example 
then given ever pass from the memory of the 
pQpiL 

As Frederick grew up, his sorrow for the 
untimely fate of his early friend was softened 
by the lapse of time which had intervened, 
though never so far forgotten as to restore 
him to tlie buoyant and happy spirits of his 
boyhood. Then, he had been a creature of 
laughter and delight ; now, though he did not 
«orroW| he was not joyous. He remained 
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for many years with Lord and Lady Beau- 
champ^ repaying their tenderness with the 
most true and devoted affection. Even 
after the return of his father and mother to 
their own country, a great part of his time 
was spent at Dantwert, for he felt that the 
ties which bound him to the two families were 
equally sacred. 
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YOUNG HIGHLANDER IN THE PYRENEES. 
A TALE OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 



" And well the tafSera learned 



Her task of meek endurance ; wdl she wore 
The chastened grief that humbly can adore 
Midst blinding tears. But unto that old pair 
E'en as a breath of spring's awakening air 
Her presence was." 

Records of Woman, 

" Jacob Fobcari. Yet, yet I pray you to obtain for me 
That 1 once more return unto my home, 
Howe'er remote the period. Let there be 
A point of time, as beacon to my heart. 
With any penalty annexed they please ; 
But let me still return." 

The Two Foscari. 




BWEN MALCOLM. 



EWEN MALCOLM, 



OR 



THE YOUNG HIGHLANDER IN THE 
PYRENEES. 



^* It canna be^ Jamie ; it canna be : I can 
gae nae further/' said the young mother. 
" Ye maun e'en leave me here to die." The 
last word was said hesitatingly, for her hus- 
band stood by her side ; large drops of agony 
upon his brow, and his manly frame, hitherto 
unbelt by fatigue, trembling from agitation. 
He turned and gazed upon his wife, as if he 
understood not her words, but his lips and 
cheeks were blanched, and his eyes had a 
look of wildness unusual to them. '' Effie/' 
at last he hoarsely whispered, " what mean 
ye?" He grasped her hand convulsively, 
looked for a moment upon her altered face. 
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fancied he saw that death had indeed 
marked her as his own, and burst into 
tears. 

And where was this scene of sorrow 
enacted ? From the accent and dress of the 
speakers — from the tartan plaid and high- 
land bonnet of the one ; from the soft blue 
eyes and fair hair of the other, as they 
stood alone, towards the close of day, sur- 
rounded by the frowning heights of moun- 
tains, clothed here and there with snow, 
you might imagine they were amid highland 
bills, where highland hearts would be ready 
to succour the distressed wanderers^ and 
where no necessity could exist to carry the 
husband from his dying wife : but it was not 
thus; the shadow of the athletic form, of the 
belted plaid and plumed bonnet of James 
Malcolm fell upon foreign soil ; and if the 
echo could have caught words so low 
and sad as those of Effie, their Scotch ac- 
cent would have run through the wooded 
heights of the Pyrenees, or have been lost 
amid the roar of its waterfalls. 

Young Malcolm was a private soldier in 
one of those regiments whose victories have 
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shed such histre on the name of Wellington. 
He had followed, and from his bravery, on 
more than one occasion, had been noticed 
with approbation by his celebrated leader, 
during his glorious campaign in the Penin- 
sula, when he freed Spain and Portugal from 
the tyranny of Napoleon, and when thou- 
sands on thousands called down blessings on 
his name, and hailed him as their deliverer. 
Wellington, I say, had, at the time that my 
story begins, wrested Spain and Portugal 
from the grasping ambition of the French Em.> 
peror, and was now leading his victorious 
army into the very heart of that country, 
which for so long had been a terror to the 
world. 

Ten years before this time, you may recol- 
lect that great preparations were making in 
England, in expectation of the French in- 
vadii^ that country, when Napoleon altered 
his intention, and sailed for Egypt. And 
now an English army, after a seven years' 
struggle, after freeing two sister countries 
from oppression, was established on the 
fields of France; and England, and Eng- 
land's soldiers fought, not to enslave other 
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nations^ not to bring a dethroned monarchy 
crouching and humbled to the feet of their 
own victorious sovereign ; not to enrich their 
own country by the spoil of others. No ! 
English blood was poured out on foreign 
lands ; brave English hearts ceased to beat, 
far from the home of their fathers, far from 
the spot which had known, but should know 
them no more ; far from those who would 
watch eagerly for the step that would never 
more return : but it was in a cause which 
must ever reflect glory upon the name of our 
country ; it was to rescue the oppressed that 
England fought and conquered. 

Such thoughts, glorious and invigorating 
as they now appear to us, afforded little con- 
solation to Effie and her husband, in the 
moment at which I have described them. 
Till now the heart of James Malcolm had 
never sunk — through all the fatigues of the 
long and hazardous march, nothing appeared 
to subdue his spirit; he would laugh at 
EfBe's remonstrances, as he insisted upon car- 
rying her slight figure through the most dif- 
ficult passes, or up the steepest ascents ; and 
no entreaties could prevail upon him, at any 
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time^ to allow her to relieve him, by carrying 
the companion of their wanderings, their lit- 
tle boy of a few months old. 

Then, he had supported Effie; he had 
chid her for her fear ; he had roused her, by 
his own cheerfulness, to exertion; he had 
held out to her a prospect of their speedy 
return to their native glens, and thus had 
cheered her on, through many a weary hour 
of trembUng and fatigue. But now the scene 
was changed ; Effie, the weak and timid, was 
the supporter of her husband, for the strong 
man trembled under the consciousness that 
they must part, and at once sank beneath 
the agony of the idea. 

Well did poor Effie fulfil her part, and 
bitterly did she upbraid herself for having 
allowed him to discover her belief, not that 
she could go no further, that now was past 
concealment, but that she was dying. She 
sought to unsay her words ; she sought, by 
cheerful looks, to assure him that, in a few 
days, she should be able to rejoin him ; but 
all was in vain, he would not be comforted. 
She knew and felt that it was so, and she 
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gave up the vain attempt, and leaning her 
head opon her husband's should er, she wept 
bitterly. 

A thousand times did he 'determine that he 
would not leave her; that come what might, 
death or disgrace, he would not quit her side 5 
but the entreaties, and at last the actual force 
of his fellow-soldiers compelled him to resign 
his intention. 

After forcing the passage of the Adom, to 
which they were looking forward, they said 
he might return for his wife ; but now, on 
the eve of battle, to desert the ranks, it was 
bringing certain destruction, perhaps even 
an ignominious death, upon himself; and 
what then would become of Effie ? he would 
be seized as a deserter, the laws of his 
country would require his life, and she would 
indeed be left friendless and alone, in the 
land of the stranger. 

Such arguments, and, more than all, 
Effie's tears and entreaties so far prevailed 
upon Malcolm, as to bring him to consent, at 
least, to look out for some shelter for his wife 
and child, to which, after the battle, he could 
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gain permission to return, when Effie, re- 
cruited and strengthened by rest, might be 
enabled to pursue her route, and allow her 
husband to rejoin the English army before 
the chance of another engagement. 

Any fear of leaving her thus alone, in the 
middle of a country with which they were at 
war, or any doubt of their safety, when they 
should traverse the mountains unprotected 
by the vicinity of the army, never occurred 
to them ; for the whole of France, and the 
south in particular, wearied of the despot- 
ism of Napoleon, hailed with delight the 
approach of the English, looking upon them 
as their friends, and the friends and restorers 
of the Bourbons, and treating them with a 
kindness which could not have been ex- 
ceeded in their own country. 

Such recollections served to lessen the in- 
decision, if they could not comfort Malcolm, 
under the necessity of the separation. And 
when he approached a low mud hut, his 
mind had been made up: — he did not speak, 
t>ut the tears coursed each other down his 
cheeks, as he wrung the hand of the only in- 
habitant they found there, a grey-haired 
old man ; and, pointing to his wife, and lay. 
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the chance of an unfavourable issue to 
the combat, which, when it did occur to 
her, blanched her cheek, and sent her with 
a tottering step to pray in secret for mercy 
to spare, or strength to endure what she 
feared. 

Old Enrique Valsain, the master of the 
little cottage which Effie had made her 
home, had in his young days been a hunter 
of the hills. With stealthy step, a keen eye, 
and a certain hand, he had chased through 
the most remote and inaccessible parts of the 
mountains the fleet and timid izzard; and 
even now it required all the entreaties of 
Jacqueline, his old helpmate, to prevent his 
joining in the excursions of the younger 
hunters, whose eyes and hands he had 
trained, and who he still looked upon as his 
pupils in the art, requiring yet much of his 
instruction and assistance. 

When every other means would fail, Jac- 
queline had always one certain mode of 
dispelling his wish to quit the safety of his 
own roof, but to this she seldom resorted ; 
for scarcely were the words spoken^ scarcely, 
in a low and hesitatii^ voice^ did she utter 
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the sentence " Why should you expose your 
life to danger? why toil for gain? we have 
no one now dependent on our labour/' when 
the head of the old man would sink de- 
spondingly on his breast, and large tears, 
despite his efforts to conceal or subdue his 
emotion, would trickle down his furrowed 
cheeks, and the wish which had been roused, 
to pursue the occupation of his youth, had 
passed away ; for his spirit was crushed by 
the memory of his sorrow. 

Enrique and Jaqueline had had one only 
child : beautiful she was in the eyes of all 
who saw her, and doubly beautiful to the 
hearts of her doting parents ; and kind and 
gentle they thought her, till she stood be- 
fore them, unmoved by entreaties and tears, 
and earnest supplications that she would 
not desert th^m. She left them, and she 
left them in anger, and quitted her moun- 
tain-home, and the protection of her parents, 
to seek that of the high-bom, beautiful, but 

heartless Melanie de L , who urged her, 

with many fair promises of what she should 
meet in another land, to go with her as her 
dependent ; and crushed, if indeed ever such 
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did arise, every feeling of remorse or of re- 
turning kindness towards her sorrowing pa- 
rents. 

Fifteen years had elapsed since that pe- 
riod, and they had never seen or heard of 
their child again. They knew not even if 
she still lived, and every day they mourned 
her anew as dead; for every day still dis- 
appointed the hope, which they scarcely al- 
lowed to themselves, that they indulged, of 
yet hearing tidings of her. 

Such were the people to whose protection 
Effie Malcolm had been left, and to whom 
she appeared like an angel sent from Hea* 
ven to soothe, to comfort, and to restore 
long-banished gladness to their hearts. — 
They looked upon her as destined to remain 
with them at least for a time, and it might 
be for ever, and their spirits gradually rose 
under the belief. Her gentleness, her wil- 
lingness to serve them, could not have failed 
in time to have won their hearts ; but theirs 
had been open to her from the first ; and had 
she permitted it, they would have felt them- 
selves the obliged, and have served her and 
the child; but this Effie could not allow. 
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She soon learned their little history; for 
during her wanderings she had become ac- 
quainted with some words of their language, 
and looks and signs supplied the rest ; and 
she was anxious to lessen the memory of 
their sorrow as well as to repay in some de* 
gree the debt of gratitude she owed for 
kindness and protection, when she had only 
looked for desertion and for death. 

It was Effie's light step that now brought 
the goats home at night; it was Effie's 
core to provide the homely meals — to pur- 
chase in the nearest village the few necessa- 
ries they required ; and it was Effie's pride, 
when the day's work was done, to redount 
the dangers she had passed in her wander- 
ings, the fields her husband had fought, the 
victories his leader had won ; and thus day 
after day passed on, and health was again 
blooming on Effie's cheek, and her heart 
beat high with hope that now her husband 
would soon return. Anxiously did she look 
into the face of every passer-by; eagerly 
did she enquire whether a battle had been 
fought, but nothing had as yet been known. 

It was on the 5th of January, 1814, that 

Q 2 
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James Malcolm had c(»ifided his wife to the 
care of strangers, and had mshed from her 
presence, not daring even to trust himself 
with a farewell look ; and now that month 
had passed away and another come, and 
still Effie heard no tidings of her husband. 
No battle could have taken place, or the 
rumour would have reached even her remote 
home. But what poor Efiie could not ac- 
count for I shall explain to you here in a 
a few words. 

The Peninsular war, I have told you, was 
ended, and Wellington was about to carry 
his glorious career of victory into France. 
The first difficulty which our troops had to 
overcome was the passage of the Adour, a 
very deep and rapid river, upon which is 
built the fortified town of Bayonne, then oc- 
cupied by an army equal in numbers to that 
of the English. 

The very heavy rains, which swelled the 
rivers and torrents running into the Adour, 
necessarily delayed for some weeks the com- 
mencement of the attempt; but the return 
of fair weather at length permitted the Eng- 
lish army to put into execution the plan 
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that their leader^ with that skill which ever 
ensured success, had laid out for them ; and 
the French were driven from one post of de- 
fence to another, till they took up their po- 
sition in front of the town of Orthes, where 
they were joined by a strong reinforcement 
of men, who had been hurrying to the inte- 
rior of France, to support the now fest^ 
falling Napoleon; but who, on hearing of 
the defeat of their countrymen, and the suc- 
cess of the English in the south, retraced 
their steps, and joined their companions in 
arms, as I have said, opposite to the town of 
Orthes. 

It was on the 27th of February that the 
English general gave orders to commence 
the attack. The resistance offered by the 
French was obstinate and unwearied; and 
it was through the prompt decision and pre- 
sence of mind of Wellington alone that a 
victory was at length obtained. 

The French were compelled to retreat; 
but they did so in the most perfect regu- 
larity, and availed themselves of every po- 
sition that offered an opportunity of check- 
ing the advance of the English; but the 
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eager and rapid pursuit of the latter still 
forced them to retreat, till it was seen that 
the skill of the generals, the devotion and 
brayery of the troops were of no avail, and 
their orderly retreat gave way to a headlong 
flight 

It was not till the second day of March 
that the tidings of this victory reached the 
remote valley, in which Effie still remained 
the inmate of the hunter's cottage. She had 
on that night, after a long and earnest 
prayer, breathed in behalf of her husband 
and countrymen, exposed to the perils of 
war, sunk into a more peaceful sleep than 
she had for some nights enjoyed, when she 
was awakened by loud shouts and trampling 
of feet round the hut. 

The idea that her husband had returned 
rushed for a moment upon her mind ; the 
next she was almost paralyzed by terror, as 
the sound of French voices alone reached 
her ear : they were voices of triumph, and 
the French army she concluded had been 
victorious. 

But poor Effie's hopes and fears were 
alike without foundation. It was neither 
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her husband nor the whole of the French 
army that now stood before her. It was a 
large party of villagers, who had assembled 
tc^ether, bearing white flags^ the badge of 
the Bourbon^ tossing their caps in the air^ and 
with loud huzzas and yehement gestures 
expressing all that enthusiasm to which the 
French nation are perhaps more easily 
aroused than our own. 

They had come to tell the young English 
girl of the success of their countrymen, and 
to express their joy at the looked-for resto- 
ration of the Bourbons. " Let the great 
English lord," they exclaimed, " carry his 
victories a little, a very little further, and 
we shsdl be freed from the usui*ping tyrant 
for ever. Long live the English! Long 
live the Bourbons I" 

Thus, with every demonstration of joy, 
they crowded round the half-frightened, 
half-joyful Effie. They insisted upon hav- 
mg her child brought out to them. He was 
handed from one to another. " He will be 
an English soldier," they said, '^ brave and 
generous as our present deliverers. Oood 
fortune attend him. May he never want 
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^y</lm ifiif^ii be seen wandering, with a bright 
mi^l ha^yy txpremon, to every path leading 
Uf ih^ cottage; bat when day after day 
|M«mkI on, and no well-known step ap- 
pr<>iichad its door, her eye indeed soaght 
ilin saitia direction, but its expression was 
Dlmugsdf its gladness was gone; fear and 
aiuiniy had tokep possession of her heart, 
and ihs old poopLa saw with dismay that she 
WHS Aisl sinking into that state of debility in 
wlUoh ihny hud first known her, and from 
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which rest, her happy disposition, her trust 
in God, and the hope of soon being again 
restored to her husband had roused her. 
They watched the gradual increase of me- 
lancholy, the gradual loss of health and 
spirits, and they watched it in silence. 
Neither confided their fears to the other, but 
they wept in secret ; for they now loved the 
friendless stranger, as once their own child 
had been loved by them. 

At length tidings came; they were sad, 
sad as Effie ever had allowed herself to 
imagine that they might be; but certainty, 
even of sorrow, was preferable to what she 
had suffered during the last month. Malcolm 
had been wounded ; he had accompanied his 
regiment to Bordeaux; he had met with every 
attention and kindness, and had hoped, by this 
time, to have set out on his return to his wife ; 
but his wound had broken out afresh; the 
anxiety of his mind, his fears for her had in- 
creased the fever, and it might now be some 
time before his strength was suflSciently re- 
stored to enable him to set out upon so long a 
journey. But if she vras well and happy, if she 
was kindly treated, he told her to have no 
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fears for him, but to wait patiently God's 
time for their reunion. 

To wait patiently for his recovery, to allow 
him, in pain and sickness, to be dependent 
upon strangers, was very far from poor Effie's 
intention. She had read only a few lines 
when her resolution was taken, and nothing 
could shake it. 

She would set out for Bordeaux alone, in 
a strange country ; she would undertake the 
journey, supported by the only idea that 
seemed to occupy her, and which she con- 
stantly repeated, " Wae an' wearie I may, 
an' surely will be, till I reach the end ; but 
there is ane that's waitin^ me there, and the 
sicht o' him will cure a' pain." 

When the intended departure of their Eng- 
lish guest from their hills was known in the 
village, much sorrow was exp^pessed, and 
much good-will shown towards her by its in- 
habitants. The blessing they had prayed 
might rest upon her head, the evening on 
which they had learned the issue of the battle 
of Orthes, the hope that she might never 
want a friend, the maledictions they had 
called upon those who should leave her, or 
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any of her country, unassisted, in the hour of 
peril or of sorrow, were still fresh on their 
memory, and there was not one of all these 
open-hearted and generous mountaineers 
who would not only have supplied, as far as 
lay in his power, the means, but also have 
accompanied her on her journey. 

It was at length decided that she should 
set out on the following morning, with the 
nephew of old Enrique, about to visit a bro- 
ther, who had lately attained the summit of 
his wishes, by being made one of the gens 
d'armes at Paris. 

This first part of her journey was an easy 
one. Pierre Perrin proved a good-natured 
light-hearted guide. He carried the child, 
and when she appeared more than usually 
exhausted, would often apply for assistance 
from the first cart or waggon that passed 
him on the road ; a great help to the poor 
worn-out traveller, and one to which, had 
she been alone, she would never have ventured 
to have had recourse. 

When, at the pretty town of Pau, the fel- 
low-travellers parted, poor Effie felt that 
she was quitting the last link between herself 
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and tboae friends wliose tjndness she had 
expmtDCti dviii^ the two months she had 
remanied with them ; and that the lemaimng 
and longest part of her joomej most now be 
pnformed ahne^and among strangers. 

When she had left the hunter's cottage, 
she had griered for their sorrow and for that 
of the old man in particular, as, after giving 
her his blesBing, he motioned her to depart, 
and bowed down his grey head and wept 
bitterly. Bat thoughts of her husband had 
then occujned her heart, to the extinction 
of every other feeling ; and now she accused 
herself of ingratitude, and blamed the hurry 
she had been in to quit them. 

*' A few hours mair," she said, *' might 
hae won them owre to my leaving them, and 
yet I did na gie them that much time. 
They wha hae been kinder to me than 
parents, for on parents I sud hae had 
some claim, but on them nana. Oh E£Se, 
ye hae been mickle to blame ; ye may stan' 
in need of friens' yet, and no find them sae 
ready at han'. And yet the God o' heaven 
kens that I am no ungratefu'. Na, na ! 
thinkin' owre much o' Jemmie lyin' ill, puir 
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fellow, I may hae been unmindfii' for awhile 
o' their sorrows; but mickle will I think, 
and often will I pray that they may hae 
purchased and promised blessings multiplied 
upon them, and that their guidness to me 
may be returned, even sevenfold, into their 
ain bosoms. If I had but said, though only 
part o' this to Pierre Perrin, he wad hae tell't 
them !" A^d again and again she was half 
persuaded to retrace her steps, and send back 
a kind message by her guide to his uncle ; 
but the recollection that Jemmie would be 
able to express, much better than she could 
do, all that she wished to say, and would 
get a letter sent, with, perhaps, some little 
token of her gratitude, dissuaded her, and 
she pursued her route, once more, dwelling 
only on the thoughts of meeting with her 
husband. 

Long and wearisome did the journey prove 
to poor Effie. Often did the dreary tracks 
of sand, through which she had to make her 
way, in the lands which lie between Pau and 
Bordeaux, fill her heart with despondency, 
and often was she obliged to lie down and 
rest by the way-side. But hope was high in 
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her heart ; and when worn oat by bodily fa- 
tigue, she sank on the grass, incapable, ap- 
parently, of proceeding any fiirther, . she 
would paint to herself the hoped-for meeting 
which awaited her, and, starting up, con- 
tinue her way, insensible of fisitigue. 

Effie never for a moment had allowed 
herself to picture an issue to her journey less 
joyous than that she had anticipated. As she 
approached the suburbs of the town, showed 
the address of the cottage, which her hus- 
band had sent her, and saw it pointed out, 
within only a few yards of her, her breath 
came quicker, but it was from hope — ^notfear. 

Alas, poor Effie! she was not destined ever 
to listen to that voice again, which had once 
brought gladness to her heart. She was a 
stranger in a strange land; she was a widow, 
and alone, and without a friend. 

The paleness of her countenance, the gasp- 
ing for breath, yet the steady glance of her 
eye, the absence of one word of sorrow, as she 
listened to the tale they told, of increasing 
illness and of death, and his being borne away 
by his brother soldiers to his silent grave, 
left them undecided as to whether or not she 
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was particularly interested in the object of 
her enquiries. Once, as her step appeared to 
waver, and an increasing paleness overspread 
her cheek, they offered assistance, but mo- 
tioning them from her, she asked, where was 
he laid? 

A child of five or six years old acted as her 
guide to a little church-yard, at the distance 
of a quarter of a mile from the cottage, and 
after playing for some time among the little 
mounds of earth, that told a fellow-creature 
had there been laid to rest, wearied by the 
long stay of her silent and motionless com- 
panion, she vnthdrew ; and Effie, alone with 
her sorrow, was left seated on the grave of 
her husband. 

From this time the inhabitants of the cot- 
tage in which James Malcolm, a few days 
after he had despatched his letter to Effie, 
bad breathed his last, heard or saw no more 
of the mourner over his grave. And if ever 
they had felt one feeling of pity or of anxiety 
for her fate, she had been altogether forgotten 
by them, long before that fate was known to 
her true and now only friends, Enrique and 
^Jatiqueline Valsain. 
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Effie, worn out, enfeebled in mind and 
body by fatigue and sorrow, remained little 
more than an hour at her solitary watch, at 
the grave of her husband ; and then pressing 
her fatherless baby close to her heart, as if 
to remind her, that for its sake she had a 
duty to fulfil, with a steady step she left the 
church-yard, and retraced the same road she 
had that morning passed so full of hope. 

EfHe Malcolm's intention was to make 
her way back to the cottage of the hunter; 
there she would find kindness; there were 
hearts that her presence could make glad; 
and there she would end a life which already 
she felt must shortly close. But Ewen, 
thought she, as she came to this conclusion, 
" my wee Ewen, he maun'na bide a' his life 
sae far away frae his ain people ; he maun 
learn to worship his God in the decent kirks 
o' his ain land. It little matters where my 
banes are laid to rest. Jemmie sleeps in a 
land he did na ken o' when he was a bairn ; 
and ril sleep soundly there too; but wi' 
God's help I'll find means o' sending, after 
I am gane, Ewen hame to his ain kith and 
kin. They'll loe him weel when they ken^ 
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that he's a' they'll ever see now o' Effie Gor- 
don. They little kent, at my blithe wed- 
din', that there was na ain amang them, frae 
the eldest to the wee greetin' baim, that wad 
help to bury me, or wad ken when I parted 
this life." 

Effie avoided all towns and villages on her 
route: she chose the hum))lest sheds when 
she wished to purchase nourishment for her- 
self or child ; preferred seeking the shade of 
green trees to that of a cottage, when com- 
pelled to rest during the hours of excessive 
heat; and rolling her tartan-plaid so as to 
shield the little Ewen from the falling dew, 
she often passed the night in the open air, 
rather than undergo the wondering looks, the 
innumerable questions, the sometimes un- 
willingly-bestowed hospitality of those to 
whom she might apply for a lodging. 

This exposure to the night-air, the long 
walks she compelled herself to take, and the 
fear of dying before she could entrust her child 
to those whom she knew would befriend it, 
all tended to diminish daily the strength of 
poor Effie. All her exertions could not now 
carry her more than a few miles at a time. 

R 
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In vain she struggled against the idea that 
she should die, and leave her child unpro- 
tected. 

" A little longer," she prayed fervently, 
" oh, my God ! comfort and stay o' the 
widow. Father o' the fatherless, support thy 
servant. Lead me but to those frien's which 
it was thy will to provide for me in my first 
hour o' sorrow and o' need. Let me but see 
the bairn, the gift ye gied me, in safety, and 
glad will the puir wanderer be to find rest in 
the grave." 

Such expressions, such breathings forth of 
her full heart in prayer, the more frequently 
escaped from EflSe's lips, as she drew nearer 
the close of her journey, and could see, at the 
distance of a few miles, calm and clear and 
beautiful, in the rich full light of a glorious 
moon, the little valley, the house of her 
friends, the haven to which she looked, to 
reach which she had given (she could not con- 
ceal it from herself) her life. 

" They sleep now," she said, " but blithe 
will be their wakin'; glad to their hearts 
will be the sound this weak han' will make 
to ask for rest aneath a roof whilk covers 
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as kindly feelings as any in my ain 
Jand !" 

No summons however was made that night 
to admit the wanderer ; no well-known voice 
roused from slumber the inhabitants of the 
cottage. They rose at their usual early hour; 
they bent down together before their God, 
and the name of their own child and that of 
Effie was alternately raised to heaven, with 
supplication that joy might attend their 
going out and their coming in, and that they 
might " be crowned with loving kindness 
and tender mercies." And then Enrique 
went out to pursue the profession he now fol- 
lowed, and lead the goats, on whom Jacque- 
line and he were dependent for their liveli- 
hood, to graze upon the rocks. 

He had seated himself at the foot of an 
old chesnut, and his thoughts were perhaps 
wandering over the last fifteen years of his 
life, for he bowed his head upon his hands, 
and his grey hairs, which he wore long, as was 
the custom of his native valley, hung forward 
and concealed his face. 

A stately figure was that old man, as he 
sat thus, bowed in grief. There was that 

R 2 
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even io his bent head that betokened pride 
and firmness, as if he said, ** I shall sorrow, 
but sorrow patiently ; I shall dwell upon my 
griefe, but endure them to the end finnly/' 
He still retained part of the dress he had 
worn as a hunter of the hills : his dark-co* 
loured, tasselled cap covered his grey locks ; 
the netted bag, m which he had been nsed to 
carry rye-bread, cheese, and other provisions, 
when he was led, as was often the case, to 
pursue his occupation far from home, still 
hung by his side, and his long-disused, still 
valued gun, was ever his companion. 

The old man started and looked up, for he 
heard the low, wailing, melancholy cry of 
a child, from the foot of the little cliff on 
which he was seated^. Again he heard it: 
he could not be mistaken. He looked over, 
and thought be could descry a figure on the 
ground ; but so motionless, that if indeed a 
human creature lay there, they must be 
stretched in sleep, or, it might be, in death. 
In either case there was danger for the child, 
for it lay on the very brink of the descent, 
which was precipitous; and with eager strides 
he began to hasten down the mountain ; but 
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obliged to take a circuitous path : from time 
to time he shouted aloud, to awaken the 
sleeper to a sense of the danger, and give as- 
surance that assistance was at hand. 

Alas ! no shout, no warning voice could 
reach the ear of her who slumbered there. 
Deep, deep was the rest which had closed 
her eyes for ever; and when Enrique Val- 
sain reached the spot, he recognized, in the 
being to whose succour he had hastened, 
the corpse of Effie Malcolm. He mised the 
child hastily, placed it in safety at a little 
distance from its mother, and then stooped 
down and looked in stupified affliction into 
that face, beautiful even in death. 

Poor Effie had been within little more than 

twenty yards of the friendly cottage when 

death had overtaken her. '* I canna reach 

it," she said, as she sunk trembling on the 

path: " and my boy, my Ewen ; oh, God, he 

will die ! No !" she exclaimed, as the light 

of hope for a moment again beamed brightly 

in her eye, and a renewal of strength seemed 

to diffuse itself over her wearied frame ; " the 

God o' mercy will be mercifu' to him. It 

canna now be monie hours till day. I may 

live till then ; or if no, som'e ane will ken my 
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face^ and take him to where he'll find friends; 
but then they'll no ken how doubly he's 
orphaned ; they'll no ken that I reached the 
end o' my journey^ to find Jemmie dead and 
buried." 

She undid from her hair the black ribbon 
that bound it, and tied it round the arm of 
the child, to show that while she still lived, 
he had had cause to wear 

" The customary suit of solemn black." 

She made another eflFort to pursue her way, 
staggered and fell ; and then her eyes turned 
towards her child, and the blessings which 
she would have breathed remaining un- 
spoken upon her parted lips, the soul of 
Effie passed away. 

I need not paint the hours of sorrow that 
followed the discovery of the body by Val- 
sain. It was borne by himself to the cottage- 
door; for though he tottered beneath the 
slight weight, he would entrust to none other 
a burthen so precious. 

On the day following" a sad and mournful 
sight was seen in the valley. Priests clothed 
in their long black robes, children bearing in 
their hands lighted torches, and a large con- 
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course of people singing aloud their Latin 
hymns, crowded through the steep path lead- 
ing to the now almost ruined chapel. They 
were bearing the young Scotch girl to the 
grave, to lay her in a foreign soil, to pray over 
her in a language which she had not under-r 
stood, and to perform the rites of a religion 
not her own. 

There had been some hesitation, on the 
part of the priest of the village, about burying 
a Protestant in Catholic ground, but he was 
overruled by the voice of the people. " If 
the English soldiers had remained in their 
own land," they said, " Effie would not have 
died among us, and we should still have been 
slaves to a tyrant. We shall bury her in the 
church-yard, and show her what honour we 
may by following her to the grave." And 
accordingly almost the whole inhabitants of 
the valley winded, as I have described, up 
the narrow path, sorrowing for the death of 
the young stranger. 

Enrique Valsain walked at the head of the 
coffin, but he gave no assistance to those who 
supported it: he moved steadily forward, 
bearing in his arms the orphan baby. And 
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thus Effie Malcolm was laid to rest; her 
griefs and sorrows at an end, and her infant 
child left in the land of the stranger. 

Such is the history of James and Effie 
Mcdcolm^ and many another of equal sad- 
ness might be narrated of those times, when 
nations have been visited by the curse of 
war. 

It is now full time to commence the story 
of the little Ewen, whom as yet I have 
scarcely mentioned. Year after year he re- 
sided with the benefactors of his mother. 
Again the lonely cottage echoed with the 
merry voice and light laugh of childhood; 
again the hearts of the old couple were 
roused to interest by a being dependent upon 
them, and very proud were they of their 
charge, when, at four years old, he was pro* 
nounced to be more manly and more fearless 
of danger than many of the other children 
who were double his age, and they would 
often say, as they looked upon him, amid the 
groups of his dark-haired, dark-eyed com- 
panions, that the blue light of his mother^s 
eyes, the long fair curls, did not mark with 
more certainty the English origin of the little 
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stranger, than did his manly and indepen- 
dent bearing. 

Though they would not have wished to 
look forward to it during their own lives, 
Enrique and Jacqueline cherished the idea 
that one day Ewen might be restored to 
his own country, and claimed by friends 
perhaps willing and able to assist him. Tliat 
he had been bom an Englishman was early 
instilled into his mind; and the finst words 
which, in the Basque language he had learned 
to lisp, were to that eflPect. No wonder, 
then, that as he grew up be fostered in his 
young heart a yearning wish to visit the land 
of his fathers. He would wander out, and 
climbing the highest and most inaccessible 
parts of the mountains, would sit for hours 
gazing on the distance, in the vain hope of 
descrying, though only as a speck in the at- 
mosphere, the shores of England. He listened 
again and again to all that was known of the 
life and death of his parents, and never 
wearied of questioning those who remembered 
the crossing of the Pyr6n6es by his brave 
countrymen. 

Wellington! never was tliat name more 
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fervently enshrined in any hearty as a holy and 
a treasured thing, than in that of the orphan. 
His career of victory, the brilliant and mas- 
terly manoeuvres he executed, the rapidity 
and decision of his movements, which had 
overcome every difficulty, were well known, 
and dwelt upon with admiration by the little 
exile. 

But not on Wellington alone was the de- 
votion of his heart bestowed. He would 
hang upon the steps of every English travel- 
ler who visited the valley. He listened with 
delight to a language which was his own, 
though not understood by him ; and, when 
not encouraged by a kind look or word, to 
draw near to the object of his attention, he 
would watch from a distance the very move- 
ments of the lips of his countrymen. 

To thus stealing the enjoyment he so covet- 
ed he was not often jompelled to resort ; for 
seldom did the different guides, who made 
their livelihood during the summer months by 
hiring out their own services and that of their 
ponies, receive the most hurried summons 
to attend an English party, without finding 
time to warn Ewen of the intention of his 
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compatriots. And thus, as he never disre- 
garded the call, he was ready to hold the 
bridle of a timid rider, to whip on an unwil- 
ling pony, or to scold it, when accustomed 
to the rocky path, it stumbled on the plain 
road. 

His appearance, the hints thrown out by 
the guide of his birth and history, would fre- 
quently awaken the curiosity, and when they 
conversed with him, his enthusiastic, his ro- 
mantic attachment to his unknown country, 
the interest of travellers. So that many 
amused themselves by drawing out his senti- 
ments, and in return giving him new insight 
into the habits and customs of his native 
lapd, or instructing him in its langu^e, and 
laughing at his eager but ineffectual attempts 
at pronouncing it correctly. 

Besides this, and discussions on his favour- 
ite hero, the Duke of Wellington, there wa« 
another theme on which Ewen loved to con- 
verse, though he approached it more rarely, 
with greater timidity, and only hazarded it 
with those who spoke to him the most 
gently, and appeared to feel more interest 
and pity than amusement in the hope he ex- 
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pressed, that he might be allowed to look, 
though only for a moment^ on the land of his 
fathers before he died. This theme was the 
religion of his country. 

Jacqueline had informed him that his 
mother's faith had differed from that of the 
land in which he lived. She knew that she 
had never bent before the image of a saint, 
and that knowing all her sins to be open to 
the eye of God, she had prayed to him for for- 
giveness, without the intercession of a priest ; 
but beyond this she could explain to him no 
difference in the two religions, and contented 
herself with instructing him, as far as lay in 
her power, in his duty to his God and Saviour, 
without extorting from him any of those 
forms to which his mother during her life had 
expressed a distaste*. 

Many were the enquiries which £wen 
made upon this subject, and sometimes by 
his questions and observations astonished 
those to whom they were expressed ; for they 
showed a thinking mind and a power of rea^ 
soning, wonderful in a boy educated as he 
had been, in the wilds of the Pyr6n6es. 

Such as looked upon the Catholic religion 
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BS some doy almost as a species of idolatry, 
refrained from expressing all their abhorrence 
of that religion, in pity to him who must re- 
main among a Catholic people, and receive 
instruction from Cathcdic priests, or be alto- 
gether deprived of it, contenting themselves 
with warning him against its worst features ; 
while others, who believed that the prayer 
of the true worshipper of God, of those who 
stand film in the faith of the Saviour, will 
find acceptance in heaven, though offered in 
a form differing from that of their own, 
feared not to tell him what they considered 
the objections to the Catholic faith to be ; 
but, at the same time, in the absence of any 
other place of worship, urging his continuing 
his attendance at mass on the sabbath-day, 
and on all days, seeking an instructor and 
guide in his Bible. 

Thus were the first fourteen years spent of 
the life of Ewen Malcolm. His frequent ex- 
cursions into the mountains, his daring ex- 
ploits in the hope of bringing home in 
triumph, to glad the heart of his grandfather, 
as he was wont to call him, an izzard, or the 
stately coq de bruyere, in evidence of how 
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well he had profited by the training of the 
old hunter, had now rendered him so intimate 
with the passes, as well as with the pecu- 
liar beauties of the scenery, that he was ena- 
bled often to act as guide to the mountain- 
loving traveller, and thus obtain small sums 
of money, to add to the sometimes scarcely 
sufficient store of his benefactors, now very 
old, and passing away from a world in which 
they had known much sorrow. 

Jacqueline died first, and the old man, 
after her death, never again crossed the 
threshold of his door, but lingered on a few 
months, and then was carried to the grave 
by the child of his adoption. 

Ewen sorrowed sincerely over the loss of his 
faithful friends. It was very long before he 
received comfort, even from the idea that now 
that they could not grieve over his departure, 
there was nothing to prevent his straining 
every nerve to execute his darling scheme, 
the vision that had haunted him as a child 
and as a boy, of finding, sooner or later, the 
means of visiting his native land. 

The Uttle cottage of the hunter, his own 
property, purchased with his money, built and 
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repaired by his own hand, was now the pos- 
session of his nephew, the same Pierre Per- 
rin who had acted as Effie's guide on her 
first setting out on her melancholy jour- 
ney to Boardeaux; but even had that 
not been the case, Ewen had no wish to 
remain in a spot which would only fill him 
with sadness, now that those voices, which 
to him had ever spoken words of kindness, 
were hushed in the grave. He packed up 
the very few articles which belonged to him, 
slung his gun across bis shoulder, bade 
adieu to the friends and companions of his 
childhood, and sallied forth with scarcely 
a consciousness as to what direction he 
took. 

It was perhaps chance that first led his 
steps to the valley of Luz; but it was the 
beauty of its scenery, and its being one of 
the favourite resorts of his countrymen, 
which determined him upon making that 
or St. Sauveur his home for a time. He 
very quickly perfected himself in such a 
knowledge of the vicinity as enabled him 
once more to continue his occupation as 
guide, and there were few days on which he 
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did not accompany^ or meet, as it seemed to 
them by chance, parties of English visiting 
the many beauties and some cariosities of 
the surrounding scenery. 

Among the latter, the fountain rising in 
the valley, whose waters, as they form them- 
selves into a small stream, have the quality 
of petrifying, or encrusting with stone, the 
flowers, roots, or moss over which they may 
pass, these generally retaining in their new 
form their original colours, the bright green 
of the fresh leaf, and the brown, red, yellow, 
or whitish colour of the faded. 

And then the Peyrada, or Chaos, attesting 
in itself alone the mighty power of God — rocks 
that through ages had reared their majestic 
heads, bidding defiance alike to time and to 
the roar and whirl of the tempest, by a sudden 
convulsion torn from their strong hold, driven 
like dust through the air, and dashed in 
huge blocks into the valley beneath, strewing 
the space of nearly a mile with their majestic 
ruins, piled one above another, forming 
grottoes and caves and passages for the 
river, which here and tha^e, interrupted in its 
course, foams and bdls over immense pieces 
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of fallen granite^ and adds, by its angry voice, 
to the scene of desolation and of awe. 

One evening Ewen Malcolm had been en- 
gaged by a large party to conduct them to 
the falls of Gavamie, to procure ponies 
for such ladies as preferred them, and for 
others chaisesd porteurs, light open seats, 
carrried upon long poles by two men, who 

thus burdened . But I fear to describe 

the process in my own words, for I have 
sometimes fancied, while I did so, that a half 
smile on the face of the listener seemed almost 
to imply that I could not entirely be be- 
lieved ; I shall therefore copy the words of the 
Abbe Voisenon, to the 'correctness of which I 
shall not fear to give my evidence. He says : 

" Nos porteurs etoient des ch^vres plutot 
que des hommes, qui sautoient de rochers en 
rochers, qui descendoient dans des endroits 
si escarpes, que si je ne m'6tois pas cram- 
ponne contre ma chaise, je serois tomb6 
vingt fois dans des abimes: je n'ai pas et6 
effraye un instant." 

The gentlemen of the party had decided 
upon walking, and refused even the assist- 
ance of the long, and most useful poles, armed 

8 
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at the eud by an iron hook and spike, a suf- 
ficient number of which the guide generally 
provides, (despite the assurances they re- 
ceive that any such assistance is unnecessary,) 
for they know that ere long many an implor- 
ing eye will be turned towards them, and 
many a scrutinizing glance, to discover whether 
or no the number may prove sufficient for 
the party. 

Elated, as he ever was at the prospect of a 
day so spent, Ewen rose with the dawn ; but 
the morning was dark and loweiing, and a 
small thick rain which had begun to fall 
promised to continue throughout the day. 
Most ruefully did he watch the Sittings of 
the heavy clouds ; and eagerly, as towards 
nine he discovered a slight appearance of 
blue sky, did he hasten to enquire the in- 
tentions of those to whom his services were 
tendered. They proved equally desirous with 
himself to make out their excursion; and 
many prophecies in their favour, with regard 
to the weather, were made, nor made in vain, 
for before the whole party were equipped, and 
in readiness to depart, the sun had burst 
forth in all the usual splendour with which 
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he is wont to shine in these bright regions of 
the south. 

It was a late hour to set out on the in- 
tended excursion, but light hearts and willing 
minds overcome all difficulties ; and they 
reached in safety what is perhaps the most 
imposing scene in the Pyr6nn6es, the Circus 
(as it is called from its semicircular-form) 
of Gavarnie, with its majestic rocks and nu- 
merous cascades. 

During their progress they had encountered 
but one individual ; he was an Englishman, 
alone, young, and with a cast of melancholy 
upon his countenance, which roused a feeling 
of interest in the hearts of many of the 
party, and not the least in that of his young 
countryman, Ewen Malcolm. Long after he 
had returned his grave, scarcely perceptible 
salutation, his look, his manner, his ab- 
stracted air occupied his thoughts; and it 
was only when summoned to attend some of 
the more adventurous of the party, who 
had determined upon laying claim to the 
honour of having been at the foot of the 
highest cascade, that the excitement roused 
him, and he forgot the stranger. 

s 2 
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''Who and what are those picturesque 
figures ?" asked the young English girl to 
whom Ewen was lending his assistance, in 
the hope of, by care and watchfulness, doing 
away with the inconvenience of silknshoes 
and little feet, unaccustomed to the sharp, 
loose, rolling stones over which they were 
passing. 

'' From their large hats and chequered 
plaids they look like Spaniards, lady," 
said her guide ; " smugglers, perhaps : there 
are many such pass over these hills to sell 
forbidden goods among the villages ; or they 
may be deserters from the Spanish army ; I 
have heard of many such, of late : strange 
that they should wish to leave their own 
country for another ! But whatever they may 
be, tired and travel-worn they look : see how 
that poor fellow totters as he walks !" 

Travel-worn indeed they appeared to be. 
The yoiinger of the two, a boy apparently of 
eighteen, leaned heavily on his staff, and raised 
with difficulty his torn and bleeding feet from 
the ground. His companion, who kept a 
few paces in advance, looked frequently 
back, as if to j udge how long the fast-failing 
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strength of the boy, might enable them to 
proceed. Neither spoke, and their eyes were 
fixed with a sullen calmness on the ground, 
which prevented their taking notice of the 
English party, who stood at some distance 
from them. 

Lucy Morton, for such was the name of 
the young lady who had first observed their 
approach, looked after them for some time, 
and then said, ''They appear to be making 
towards the point at which we left our com- 
panions. They, will offer them assistance : 
food perhaps might renew their strength ; I 
would that I were there to secure it to 
them." 

When the exploring party had rejoined 
their less curious, less adventure-loving 
comrades, they found mysterious looks and 
whispers going on between a party of the 
men, who had been employed in carrying the 
chairs or necessary provisions for the day. 
Upon enquiries being made, it was discovered 
that they had not liked the appearance of the 
already mentioned Spaniards. It was getting 
late, they said ; the road was lonely, they had 
far to go, and Spaniards were not the most 
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pleasant fellow-travellers on a dark night. 
Who knew but that stilettos were concealed 
among the folds of the plaid that appeared 
to hang so carelessly about them ? and it was 
well known that they would think little of 
cutting the throats of the whole party for a 
ten-sous piece." 

^' And is it from a boy and a tired-out tra- 
veller that you look for such treatment?" 
asked Ewen, and some of the ladies of the 
party, scarcely suppressing a smile at the 
dismay painted on the faces of the speakers, 
who, half ashamed, but not convinced by 
Lucy Morton's description of the two men, 
prepared reluctantly to follow the same 
path, which the objects of their fear had 
pursued but half-an-hour before. 

They had not gone far on their way, when 
they discovered the younger of the two 
Spaniards stretched upon the ground, and 
his companion seated at the distance of afew 
yards, gazing with an expression of sullen 
hopelessness on the boy. 

'^ He is not dead V asked Ewen, hurrying 
forward, " No ! he still lives : if these gentle- 
men will allow it — there was wine left ; it may 
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revive him yet." So saying, with the assist- 
ance of others, despite the signs and ges- 
tures of the men, who whispered, that this 
might be but a feint to put them off their 
guard, and that it would be wiser to pass on 
quickly, the boy was raised, his lips and 
temples bathed in cool water, and a flask with 
wine put to his lips. He drank eagerly, and 
was about to raise it for the second time, 
when, recollecting suddenly, he placed it in 
the hand of Ewen and pointed to his com- 
panion. 

" Alas, poor boy !" said Lucy," ha wishes 
to share it with his friend. He shows a good 
example, which some of us, at least, shall 
follow;*' she jumped from her pony, and by 
alternate entreaties and commands, she suc- 
ceeded at length in having the object of her 
compassion placed upon it, while she walked 
on, now laughing at her own attempts at 
Spanish, which provoked the frequent repeti- 
tion of " Yo no intiendo vmd Senora,'* and 
now scarcely repressing the tears, which the 
tale of sorrow and of suffering called re- 
peatedly to her eyes. 

The example she had shown, and the ease 
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with which she tripped along the rough and 
soihetiineg even dangerous path, had en- 
couraged another, equally willing, though less 
determined and decided in combating the ar- 
guments of her companions, in like manner to 
resign her pony to the other and scarcely less 
wearied traveller. And they were thus pur- 
suing their way, lighted by one of the most 
brilliant moons that perhaps ever shed, even 
in that land of loveliness^ its clear, vivid light 
upon the scenery around, when they again 
met their solitary countryman of the morn- 
ing. He had watched the group for a few 
moments, then rising and approaching 
Lucy Morton, he said, addressing the gentle- 
man on whose arm she leaned, ''If one 
of these ladies will receive from a stranger 
the assistance I see they have not hesi- 
tated to ofler to others, my horse is at hand ; 
and as I intend going further into the hills, 
and spending the night abroad, they will be- 
stow rather than receive a favour by making 
use of him on their return : he is less used 
than his master to a stony couch and lack 
of good fare«'' 

Afier some hesitation on the part of Lucy, 
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it was agreed upon that the offer of the 
horse should be accepted, and that, on the 
following day, it should be led under Ewen's 
charge to the same spot, and delivered over 
to its rightful owner. 

When this had been screed upon, the 
stranger gave a low, peculiar whistle, and 
bent his head as listening for an expected 
sound. In a few minutes, with loosened 
girths and bridle, arched neck, and a neigh 
strongly expressive of pleasure, the noble 
animal came trotting to its master's side. 
" Do but thy duty as is thy wont," he said, 
kindly clapping its bent head, as, after hav- 
ing acted well the part of groom, he placed 
Lucy in the saddle, " and bear your burthen 
safely and gently.'* The creature appeared to 
understand his words, for with a measured and 
most careful tread it began to pace its way 
homewards, without waiting its rider's signal 
to proceed; and the whole party, after 
many courteous good-nights, and hopes that 
they might meet again, recontinued their 
route. 

That night it was Ewen's care to see the 
surly and scarcely awakened groom perform 
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his duty to the horse, who had so well obeyed 
the commands laid upon it ; and then went to 
bed, willing to sleep away the hours that must 
pass before the appointed one of restoring it 
to its master, and seeking to account for the 
interest he felt in the stranger, by the belief 
that he was in some manner connected with 
his own after life. 

Ewen slept, but fearful was his waking, 
and the waking of hundreds on that night of 
dismay and horror. He started from his bed ; 
the larum-bell was sending far and wide 
its loud, startling peals: terrified groups 
rushed to and fro, uttering in their agony 
loud shouts and cries of terror ; but above all 
was heard the roar of rushing waters. The 
mountain-torrents had burst their bounds, 
ahd were bearing destruction and d^th 
to all they encountered in their headlong 
course. 

" The young Englishman, he is lost ! He 
will perish !" exclaimed Ewen, clasping his 
hands : '^ yet if aid may reach him he shall 
not lack a friend." He bound on his leather 
sandals, wound round his waist the bfoad 
belt that assisted his speed of foot, and 
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thus hastily equipped he rushed from the 
house* 

He passed many groups, who by hasty 
gestures tried to show him that he was hasten- 
ing to meet, instead of flying from the 
danger ; but he passed them unnoticed, and 
continued his way. The rushing sound of 
the waters warned him to avoid the more 
easy and level road, and like the mountain 
goat, or the izzard, whom he had so often 
made his prey, he sought the highest and 
most inaccessible parts of the rock, and 
bounded from clifl* to clifl*, leaping across 
chasms, and descending precipitous heights 
which at another time he would have trem- 
bled almost to look upon. 

Many, as he hurried on, were the sights 
of horror that met his eye, telling of the 
havoc that had been done. Sheds, which 
the tenders of cattle make their homes 
when they feed their flocks on the heights, 
went floating past; thatches, nay entire 
walls of cottages, were driven onward; and 
once a shrill cry burst from Ewen's lips, for 
a cradle, with its little inmate, a poor baby, 
who stretched its pretty arms on high, as if 
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conscious of its danger, and pleading for 
help, was hurried past; one moment only 
that sight arrested him. It would have been 
vain to attempt to save it; it would but have 
secured his own death, (that at the moment 
he thought not of,) and the death of the 
English stranger, whom he yet hoped to 
save ; and he closed his eyes, to shut out the 
sight which rung his very soul, and hurried 
on. 

" Here he must have been," he said, " at 
the moment that the torrent burst. Oh, my 
God ! the water has passed over the very spot 
on which he said he would rest for the night. 
He shouted aloud, but no answer was re- 
turned. He wrung his hands in agony — he 
stood for a moment to look around, but 
could recognize in nothing the scene he had 
visited yesterday. Where wide trees had then 
thrown their fantastic branches, now stood 
bare bleached mountains; where stately 
rocks had for centuries reared their majestic 
heads, wide yawning chasms alone were seen: 
desolation was everywhere around him ; but 
Ewen's heart was nerved to the utter- 
most. On, on he hastened, and nearer and 
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more near he ventured to the destroying 
element, as gradually the fruitlessness of his 
search pressed upon him the idea that if ever 
again he looked upon the being he sought, 
it would be when his corpse was hurried past 
him on that dark, foaming stream. 

Dawn was shedding its grey but distinct 
light around, when Ewen, more like a flit- 
ting ghost, or like a spirit of the storm, than 
a human being, neared the M arbore, the ob- 
ject of the admiration of yesterday, as it stood 
then in its calm majestic beauty ; and the 
point over which the storm, the dark heavy 
clouds, laden with hail, had burst, strewing 
devastation and death and destruction on 
the earth. 

Ewen stood upon a little height : he gazed 
for a moment below, bounded without hesi- 
tation to the rock beneath, though his head 
grew giddy at the leap, and stood by the 
side of a pale and apparently lifeless form. 
It was he ! it was the one he sought ! and 
Ewen sank senseless and exhausted by his 
side. 

A few minutes was sufficient to restore to 
consciousness the ardent and self-devoted 
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bcnr: he roused himfrif frwn the momentary 
tnmoe into which be had fallen : he dragged 
ratho- than carried the body from the dan- 
gerous Ticinity in which it lay; chafed the 
hands and temples, which to eyes less 
sancrnine would hare seemed to retain no 
life, and raised his heart in deep and earnest 
prayer that his oideaToars might be crowned 
with success. He recalled some herb which 
Jacqueline had taught him to look upon as 
infaUible for restoring suspended animation, 
and as he caught the faint respirations that 
betokened returning life, he fled with the 
fleetness of a deer to seek it, in the crevices 
of the rock where it grew. 

Very short had been his stay ; but when 
he returned the object of his care had raised 
himself from the ground, and was looking 
around with a strange and bewildered gaze. 

The now useless weed was flung from 
Ewen's hand. He threw himself on the 
ground by the side of the stranger, and 
clasping his knees, burst into tears. *' Who, 
and what are you V asked the same voice he 
had listened to yesterday. " How am I here? 
and what has befallen you, my poor boy ? 
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Ah ! now I recollect. Were you in yonder 
village, that I saw hurried along, an unresist- 
ing prey to the headlong course of the torrent? 
I heard the fearful shriek that rose in the air, 
I saw the struggling figures grasping at every 
straw for life ; I saw them sink ; one — ano- 
ther, and another. Oh, it was horrible !" 

" Horrible !" repeated Ewen, shuddering, 
as the picture of desolation was thus placed 
before him. " But you mistake, I have not 
suffered — was not of that fated village. I 
met you here yesterday. I knew that you 
were to spend the night abroad. I knew 
that alone and unacquainted, probably, with 
the only paths that offered a chance of safety, 
you must perish ; and I hastened to offer as- 
sistance, with scarcely a hope that it 
might reach you ere it was too late. But 
you bleed, you are hurt, and I waste my 
time in talk. What shall become of us? 
There is no assistance near. I have it ! it is 
the only way ! I shall hasten back to St. 
Sauveur, and return with food and wine, and 
means, if you will wait me here, of having 
you conveyed down." 

" No, my poor boy," said the stranger, 
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<< I am a soldier^s SGn, and shall not sit idly 
by, while yoa expose yourself to danger on 
my behal£ I am hurt. My ann, I believe, 
has been broken by the shock which dashed 
me on the rock, and left me, I conclude, in- 
sensible upon the shore; but assist me to 
bind it up, and with your help I doubt not 
that I have strength sufficient left to reach a 
resting place in safety. 

The effort was made on the part of the 
stranger ; and Ewen's watchful care was not 
diminished ; but the steepness of the heights 
they had to climb, the sudden and slippery 
descents, the unequal path so increased the 
pain of the wounded arm, that groans, which 
could no longer be repressed, burst from the 
lips of the Englishman; his weight was 
leaned more heavily upon the arm of his com- 
panion, and at last, in a faint voice, he de- 
clared that he could proceed no further. 

" I knew it," said Ewen ; " you have al- 
ready done too much. An hour will take me 
to St. Sauveur, in another I shall return, and 
bring assistance with me. Lay yourself 
here to rest. I shall not be long absent ;'* 
and away he bounded ; but he had not gone 
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far on his way to St. Sauveur, when the 
question of its still existing rushed upon his 
mind. St. Sauveur ! had not he seen the tor- 
rent rushing in the direction in which it stood ? 
might it not, must it not have been swept 
away in the headlong fury of its course, and, 
save ruins only, nothing now left to mark the 
place where once it was? He trembled in 
every limb as he neared the first point from 
which it could be seen in the distance, and 
there it lay, calm and peaceful and uninjured, 
as if no danger had threatened it, as if no de- 
struction had been worked around it. He 
stopped not to enquire by what miracle it 
had been rescued, but hastily procured the 
assistance he required ; and in less time than 
he had allotted for the task, he stood again 
by the side of the stranger. 

He was evidently weaker than when he 
had lain down to rest, and from the flush on 
his hitherto pale cheek, from the brightness 
of his eye, and from his incoherent words, 
Ewen imagined that his mind had been wan- 
dering. 

He mixed wine in the cool water from' the 
stream, and after this refreshment, had him 

T 
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placed, now almost insensible, in the chiur 
he had provided for his use; but long ere 
they had reached St. Sauveur he was raving 
in the delirium of fever. 

It was almost witli joy that Ewen disco- 
veredy upon enquiry, that the young English 
stranger had arrived upon the preceding day, 
alone, at St. Sauveur ; that iheve was none 
therefore besides himself who could claim 
the right of watching by his sick-bed. And 
well did he avail himself of the privilege; 
day or night, scarcely for a moment, did 
he quit the apparently dying man. 

He listened in terror to the bursts of his 
delirium, and watched in agony the succeed- 
ing fits of stupor : his hot understanding th^ 
words he uttered, which were usu^ly in the 
language of the sufferer, only heightened 
the impression of horror which they left upon 
the listener. And yet, when these ravings 
were uttered, as was sometimes the case, in 
French, it offered no consolation, knowing 
what were the dark images that crowded 
upon his mind. 

" Save him ! Save him !" he would some-' 
•times exclaim^ ataitVa^ fcoTDL\x\&\i^* ''^ ^'^ 
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the ice breaks ! He sinks ! His little arms 
are round me ! Oh, he is gone ! he is 
gone !" and he would sink, with a groan, ex- 
hausted and insensible upon h^s bed. 

For many days did Ewen watch in hourly 
fear of looking upon death ; but gradually, 
though slowly, health returned; and every 
hour, as he still lingered by his side, he^hten-* 
ed the interest and increased the devotion 
Ewen had so early felt for the stranger. But 
stranger we must call him no more : it was 
Frederick Beauchamp that Ewen had saved 
from death ! It was Frederick Beauchamp 
who now lay pale and languid on a sick-bed, 
listening with interest to the early history of 
his young deliverer. 

" How came it," he asked, one day, " that 
on such a night of horror you should have 
retained even the recollection of one you hiMl 
scarcely seen, and who had no claim upon 
your kindness, far less on your endangeriog 
your own life to save his ?" 

" You were a fellow-creature," answered 
Ewen, '^ and this, I trust, would have been 
cause sufficient for me ; but this was not all, 
you were my countryman," 
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" Your countryman?'' asked Mr. Beau- 
champ, in astonishment, casting his eyes. on 
the Basque costume which Ewen still re- 
tained, and recalling the language in which 
they had always addressed each other. 

" Yes," answered Ewen, " I am aaEnglish- 
man, son of an English soldier;" and then 
followed the history of his parents, their 
death, his own life, and his earnest longing 
to behold his native, land. . 

" Is it so ?" said Mr. Beauchamp, taking 
the hand of his young companion in his; 
** then my deliverer, my nurse,' my friend, 
your wish shall be gratified. I recover 
strength daily ; we shall return together, and 
that shortly, to the shores of England." 

These were words of gladness, as they fell 
upon Ewen's ear ; his heart was too full for 
utterance: he pressed his lips hastily to the 
hand that had been extended towards him, 
and hurried from the room. 

Had any eye followed Ewen, or observed 
his actions, they might have seen him with a 
flushed cheek, and an eye almost wild from 
the excitement of the moment, cast himself 
on his knees: " My God, 1 thank thee," he 
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exclaimed, and his head sunk on his breast, 
and for some minutes he remained in that at- 
titude, unable to proceed, and then again he 
poured.forth all the gratitude of his heart. 

Heaven had heard his prayers : he would 
look upon his native land ; he would worship 
God in the churches and the language of his 
own country ; and his cup of happiness was 
full, even to overflowing, for he should visit 
these with the young stranger. 

Beyond Enrique and Jacqueline, there had 
been none, during the whole that had yet 
passed of Ewen's life, on whom he could be- 
stow the affection of a naturally warm and 
generous heart. On his first meeting with 
Mr. Beauchamp on the hills he had felt an 
interest in him, stronger even than the un- 
expected appearance of a countryman was 
used to awaken ; and each succeeding day 
had strengthened and matured that feeling 
into one of affection. During the height of 
his illness there was no hour in which the en- 
thusiastic boy would not have laid down his 
own life to secure that of Frederick Beau- 
champ ; and now that health was rapidly re- 
turning, his ambition was to devote his life to 



hsS' iOTXJty. and never to be separated from 



EvcB's wish was gialified. He accom- 
panied 3lr. Bcanchamp, to England ; he fol- 
lioved him throaeh aunj after wanderings 
in dktant lands ; he at present resides with 
hizD, I'now Lord Beaachampy) at Castle 
Dantwert, and if he still remains the depen- 
dant, he t» abo the tmst-wcHthy and fiutb- 
fbi friend. 
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I MUST not, my dear boys, leave you in the dark 
concerning the miracle (for so Ewen had deemed 
it) which had snatched from destruction the pretty 
village of St. Sauveur, but shall inform you how 
and by what means, it was rescued from the danger 
which had threatened it; for it is no imaginary 
scene of horror, no fancied picture of desolation 
that I have tried to describe. 

Villages were really swept from the spot on 
which their inhabitants believed themselves secure 
from danger. The cry of the innocent baby did 
indeed rise from among the dark waters, as in its 
little cradle it was hurried helplessly along. Hardy 
mountaineers, who had looked in isilence on the 
destruction of their homes and flocks, wept at the 
sight. 

In 1787 fearful ravages had been committed by 
the inundation of the whole country, and the scene, 
in an aggravated degree, was repeated in 1788. 

Early in September of that year low muttering 
thunder had for some days been heard at intervals, 
and heavy clouds hung darkly and ominously over 
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the Marbore and amphitheatre of Gavamie, ex- 
citing by their unusual appearance considerable 
alarm in the minds of the inhabitants of the nu- 
merous villages. 

It was towards midnight that those of St. Sau- 
veur were awakened by the tocsin^ or larum-bell, 
to a consciousness of their immediate danger. The 
dark clouds had burst over the Marbore, and empty- 
ing their contents into the various streams and tor- 
rents, these burst their bounds and swept destruc- 
tion over the land. 

M. Duponty the correspondent of M. Dusaulz, in 
whose worki have read an animated account of the 
terrific scene, says, as nearly as I can recollect the 
words, " Every moment, with a fearful rapidity, the 
torrent increased, bearing instantaneous destruction 
to all it encountered in its headlong course ; while 
the shrieks of those threatened by a death so fear- 
ful^ mingled together, and rising from the many 
voices, formed one uninterrupted cry of agony. 
That shriek, the death-cry of a whole town, was a 
fearful sound,. rising, as it did, at the hour of mid- 
night and of darkness and of storm." 

He, M. Dupont, goes on to state, that already 
the waters were within a few yards of the vil- 
lage; a moment more, a little further advance of the 
destroying element, and ruin and death alone 
would have been left to tell where the town once 
stood; when a party of such as had still presence of 
mind sufficient to discover the only means left of 
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avoiding the doom which the floating wrecks told 
80 many had already met, at the risk of their lives, 
hurried to meet the torrent. 

They were headed hy M. Dupont, and each was 
armed with long poles, or staves of great strength. 
In what manner they set to work he does not men- 
tion, he merely adds, "after efforts of strength, on 
which we now look hack with astonishment, we suc- 
ceeded in turning the river into its original course, 
and when day dawned, and we heheld our own vil- 
lage in security, and looked on the wreck and ruin 
that lay scattered round, we hlessed God who had 
crowned our efforts with success." 

The scene must indeed have heen one to strike awe 
to the heart of the heholder : houses, cahins, mills, 
even the hardy rocks which for ages had hraved the 
tempest and the storm, had given way before the 
irresistible force of the torrent. The whole features 
of the country were altered ; the lake, so long the 
ornament of the pretty valley of H6as, had totally 
disappeared; and where its waters for centuries 
had lain, calm and beautiful, there was now but 
a bed of clay, thickly strewed with the ruins of the 
last night, and the bodies of the many victims who 
had perished there. 

You, H 1, have visited the spot of which I 

speak: you and I have looked together upon the 
calm loveliness of the bright, peculiarly bright 
streams and smooth rich grass of its valley, and the 
majestic beauty of the towering heights that sur- 
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round it; bnt the sun shone clear and beautiful 
upon the variegated colours of the Marbore, and 
the streams murmured brightly and harmlessly 
along ; and we thought not of the time (for then I 
knew not of it) when death and horror had reigned 
there. 

To leave nothing untold, which I can imagine 
you may like to know, I shall now complete the 
history of the Spaniards, as far as it is known to me^ 
since £wen, Lucy Morton, or Frederick Beau- 
champ, though much interested in their fate, make 
no further mention of them. 

On reaching St. Sauveur some of the gentlemen 
of the English party accompanied them to the Dou- 
ane ; procured permission for their continuing their 
route to Pau, and bestowed a few francs to provide 
a good supper and a night's lodging. 

£wen Malcolm's supposition that they were de- 
serters had proved correct. They told a melan- 
choly tale of the hardships they had endured, and 
of food and pay sparingly bestowed ; and now, they 
said, they were going to offer their services to the 
French army. 

I will not say that this disclosure in no way 
altered the feelings of their English firiends : even 
those who could forgive their desertion of their own 
army, and find in the sufferings they had endured 
ample excuse for the step they had taken, listened 
with dismay to their hopes of entering the service 
of a country so frequently at war with their own. 
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and their indifference, as they hinted, even at the 
possibility of their being one day led to fight against 
the land of their birth. 

But even tiiis feeling was lost in the siiifht of their 
present suAerings; nor was the interest they ex- 
cited forgotten as soon as the objects of it were re- 
. moved from their sight. 

A regiment of cuirassiers was at that time quar- 
tered at Pau ; thither the Spaniards had gone to 
make their application to the colonel ; and on their 
return to that town, some weeks afterwards, it was 
the first care of some of the £nglish party to make 
enquiries concerning their friends of Gayamie. 

'^ What has become of them ? and will they be 
well treated in the French army?" asked Lucy 

Morton, one evening, of M. de R , the then 

prefect of Pau. 

" Ah, les vauriens, les scelerats^^ replied he. 
^^ Why should you interest yourself about such 
men?" and he commenced a new subject, more 
suited, in his opinion, to a ball-room, though far less 
interesting to his companion, who unwilling to rest 
in ignorance of the fate of the two men, turned with 
a better hope of success to the son, and repeated 
the question. 

^' Le9 pauvres maXheureux^ replied he, in a tone 
much more compassionate than that of his father, 
" Les ptmores maJheureux. My heart bled for 
them. I often wonder how my father, how any one 
can wish to be in office, when they must so often 
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act with sternness and determination, where their 
own hearts would lead them to pity and alleviate. — 
Not, indeed, that I would have had these Spa- 
niards enlisted in our ranks ; they must not be com- 
posed of renegades and deserters. Our army, as you 
know, has hitherto borne an unblemished character 
for honour and bravery, which we must struggle to 
maintain, and which must be maintained by the 
sons of France alone, not entrusted to the hirelings 
and malcontents of another country. But to com- 
pel them to return from whence they came ; to look 
upon the vehement gestures, the loudly-expressed 
agony of the younger, and to listen to the reproaches 
which the elder showered upon himself, as the be- 
trayer of the other, his young brother, who had been 
guided by him, and whom he had led to ruin, was 
a scene such as I sincerely trust I shall never look 
on again." 

'* But why, then," asked Lucy, " oblige them to 
return? Where was the necessity of so doing; 
particularly if you feared, as you appear to do, that 
severe punishment awaits them?'' 

*' Severe punishment does, without doubt, I fear, 
await the elder," said he, ^< since this is his second 
offence of the same kind. Solitary confinement, 
perhaps, for a length of time; or hard labour, it 
may be, for ever." 

" Ah!" exclaimed Lucy, while tears of pity 
started to her eyes, " why not have saved them 
from such a fate?" 
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" We had no choice left," answered her com- 
panion ; ^' it was necessity. By an agreement 
entered into between the two countries, Spain and 
France are equally bound by honour to restore de- 
serters from either army ; and thus Spain is secured 
from any encouragement on our part, to what has 
lately become too frequent — desertion among her 
soldiers." 

This was all that could be learned of the poor 
Spaniards: what their fate was, or when they return- 
ed to their own land, was never known to the party 
to whose assistance they had beenjndebted upon the 
mountain, and whose pity followed them through 
their various trials and misfortunes. 
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THE YOUNG CHIEF, 

OR 

THE RETRACTED VOW. 

A TALE OF THE HIGHLANDS. 



" Hail, Scotland ! land of all I love. 
The land of all that love me ; 
Whose purple heath my youth hhtix trod« 
Whoae turf shall spring above me. 

" Hail, country of the brave and good ! 
Hailj land of song and story ! 
Land of the uncorrupted heart. 
Of ancient faith and glory." 

Anon. 
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THE YOUNG CHIEF, 



OR 



THE RETRACTED VOW. 



CHAPTER I. 

** Wae worth the cruel parting hour 
He bade his bonny bride fkrewell* 
And left her in her londy tower. 
To count her bright tean as thejr fell. 

*' Wae worth the hour he stamp'd a kiss 
On B^hann's jroung, open browi 
And bade his baby-accents lisp 
< Oleneric is a warrior now.' " 

More MacneiTs Lament for her Chitfi 

It was a night in December, dark^ stormy 
and lowering; heavy clouds had shut out 
the short twilight, and though yet an early 
hour, every curtain had been close drawn in 
the castle of Gleneric ; every shutter, of such 
cottages or huts as could boast the luxury, 
had been closed in for the night ; and even 
the mud hovel, standing apart from every 
other habitation, and apparently unfit to 
offer shelter to any thing but the fox or 

u 
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badger, was not now without a look of com- 
fort, for a large wood-fire sent up its bright 
and cheerful light, illuminating every crevice 
and comer of the little apartment, and ex- 
hibiting to the full the countenances of its 
present occupants, as they sat on either side 
of the blaze, now stirring its decaying em- 
bers, now heaping upon it new faggots with 
a recklessness that betokened they were not 
of the needy and labouring class that sur- 
rounded them. 

Both figures were such as to attract atten- 
tion; that of the female in particular, for 
though her home was now in the remotest 
comer of a Highland glen, it was impossible, 
from her appearance, the tones of her voice, 
or the cast of her features, to believe her ori- 
ginally to have been its inhabitant. 

Her dark eyes, her swarthy complexion, 
bespoke her a foreigner; and her peculiar 
dress convinced such as were inclined to 
doubt, that she had journeyed from a far land, 
and for some unknown reason had taken up 
her residence in the highlands of Scotland. 

Her companion bore in his appearance 
more of the highlander ; but not a highlander 
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of a dark and unprepossessing mien. Hishead 
was bent upon his hands, but the keen cunning 
of his eye was still discernible, as from time 
to time he glanced warily round the mud 
walls of the cabin; and there was a ferocity 
in his whole look and manner which corre- 
sponded with his dress, and the implements 
of warfare that lay round him. 

A discussion of no amicable nature ap- 
peared to have taken place between them, 
upon some late occasion; for the man, after 
carefully ascertaining that there was none to 
overhear, commenced abruptly, " It is nae 
use arguing about it, mither; gie me yer 
help or no, as ye like it best yersel ; but 
dinna seek to thwart me in my purpose. 
When I looked upon my boy for the last 
time ; when I saw him bound and fettered, 
and dragged like a cur, to be made a show 
of on the gibbet, I swore that the day suld 
come when 1 wad hae my revenge. For 
what else hae I cam amang ye ? For what 
else hae I left house and hame, kith and 
kin ? For what else hae I skulked about 
fearfu' o' meeting a face tliat has kent me in 
my better days ? For what else hae I 

u 2 
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stooped to take the stinted pittance frae 
the han^ on earth that maist I hated ? Ay, she 
can stretch forth her siller and* her goud, to 
rid hersel o' the sight o' ain she will yet hae 
greater cause to wish far frae her, but she 
urad na open her lips to save his young life !"' 

'' It is false ! Duncan Mac Ian ; it 
is false!" interrupted the woman. "She 
wept and prayed that his life might be 
spared. Yes ; and she wrung her hands in 
agony when they answered her * No.' And 
I tell youy Duncan Mac Ian, you shall not 
harm her ; no, not a hair of her head. While 
I live no evil from your hand shall come near 
her. Coward, as you are, to seek to wreak your 
vengeance upon one who is perhaps, by this 
time, husbandless — defenceless you know she 
is; but I will defend her! Friendless she is ; 
but I will be her friend ! Kindly she has 
looked upon me, and kindly will I repay it." 

To explain the situation in which these 
two beings were placed towards each other, 
and the subject of their discourse, I must go 
back a few months, to account for the death 
of Tonnod * Mac Ian, the only son of the 

* Norman. 
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first speaker, and narrate in what manner the 
Lady of Gleneric, for it was of her they 
spoke, was connected with it. 

A large band, indeed the whole clan of 
Macneil, the sworn vassals and followers of 
their brave chief, Evan Macneil, of Gle- 
neric, had, with one accord, left their huts 
and sheelings, in mountain and valley, and 
had donned their best attire, and hastened 
to the trysting-place, a lai^e field at the 
distance of about half a mile from the castle, 
there to hold revelry m honour of the birth 
of the young heir of Gleneric. 

Numerous were the toasts drained to his 
prosperity and happiness ; loud and clamor- 
ous the shouts that followed every prophetic 
assertion of the honours and virtues that in 
after life should adorn his name; fervent and 
deep the blessings that were showered upon 
him as the future hope and stay of the clan ; 
and thus the day passed on merrily, but 
peacefully; and night had begun to wrap the 
distant hills and mountains in darkness, and 
to draw her sable curtains round the open 
space in which the party were collected, ere 
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one by one they began to withdraw, and to 
wind towards their separate homes, 



u 



Prompt, when the dawn the east should streak/' 



again to renew the festivities in honour of 
the young chief. 

One party^ consisting of half-a-dozen 
brave, stalwart highlanders, firm of hand and 
heart, faithful to their chief and clan, ready 
to receive and return a kindness, but not less 
prompt to avenge an injury, had pursued 
for some miles their way without interruption, 
when suddenly they were accosted, and 
the path disputed by a party of Mac lans, a 
clan long at variance with the Macneils. 

High wo rdsensued; taunt followed taunt; 
contempt and dishonour were coupled with 
the name of Macneil ; when, eager the one 
party to enforce, the other to wash out the 
memory of the insult in the blood of the of- 
fender, dirks were drawn, and every prepa- 
ration made for a fray, which must probably 
have ended fatally for both parties, equal as 
they were in strength and numbers; for 
though the Mac lans nearly doubled the 
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number of their antagonists, yet with that ho- 
nourable and chivalric feeling which governs 
thehighlander, even in his most savage mood, 
Duncan Mac Ian, who appeared for the time 
the leader of the party, with a motion of his 
hand, waved four of the number to lay down 
their arms, and to observe from a distance the 
issue of the combat. 

Alaister Macneil, the young seer and poet 
of the clan, who on this day had been looked 
upon with more than the usual degree of re- 
spect granted to his profession, for the suc- 
cess of his extempore prophetic verses, 
concerning the honour and glory to which, 
one day, their infant chief should rise ; 
Alaister Macneil stepped forward at the 
moment, when, as I have described, the foes 
were ranged face to face, prepared for the 
deadly contest. " Macneils," he said, " be- 
ware of what you do ! Down with your dirks ! 
Shame on ye ! S^ame ! If blood is this night 
spilt, whether of friend or foe, evil will be the 
omen — dark the life of the child that is this 
day cradled in the castle of Gleneric." 

There was, perhaps, with the exception of 
their chief, in the whole clan, no other voice 
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that at a moment like this would have had 
such an effect as that of Alaister Macneil. 
His words recalled a saying, that blood spilt 
by any of the clan^on the eve of the birth of a 
Macneil, would ensure a life of bloodshed and 
of danger to the child, and the effect was in- 
stantaneous. Dirks were returned, unstained, 
to the sheath from which a moment before 
they had been drawn, to be planted in the 
hearts of their enemies, and the wish for a 
speedy revenge gave place to a proud con- 
tempt of the men who, they doubted not, 
aware of the prophecy, had purposely se- 
lected this night, certain that no insult, how- 
ever hard to bear, however severely avenged 
on another occasion, would tempt a Mac- 
neil to endanger, by one blow, the prosperity 
and happiness of their future chief, and head 
of the clan. 

Be this as it may, the Macneils thus, of 
their own accord, standing defenceless and 
unarmed, compelled the other party to sheath 
their weapons ; and thus an encounter, which 
from the first promised so ill for both parties, 
might, for the time at least, have ended 
peaceably, but for the passions of Tormod, 
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son of the Duncan Mac Ian introduced to 
you in the first page of the story. Selected 
by his father to be one of those compelled to 
view the expected combat from a distance^ 
and. bound by honour, whatever might be 
the issue, to lend no aid to either party, he 
had withdrawn the distance only of a few 
yards, to watch, with a scowl of hatred, the 
proceedings of the foes. He was a man of 
gigantic stature and well-known prowess ; and 
this, probably to avoid any possibility of cen- 
sure for unfair dealing, had been the cause of 
Duncan Mac lan's depriving him of the prit- 
vilege, for so it was considered, of fighting in 
the quarrel of the clan. 

Indignation and wrath for the prohibition 
were already raging in his bbsom ; but when 
he heard the words of Alaister Macneil^ 
when he saw the weapons of either party re-^ 
turned bloodless and stainless to the sheath, 
he could no longer be restrained. 

" False heart ! craven coward !*' he 
shouted from between his clenched teeth ; 
^^ this shall not serve you;" and bounding 
from the spot on which he stood, he aimed 
with his fist a blow at Alaister Macneil^ 
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which might have sent a less able antagonist 
reeling from the cliff into the mountain-tor- 
rent that raged over its rocky bed, some 
hundred feet below the level of the present 
encounter. 

Like the hardy rock on which he stood, 
did the highlander receive the blow : he 
winced not, nor retired one step beneath 
its stunning influence ; nor did his purpose 
for one moment waver. The hand of his as- 
sailant was upon his dirk ; but that of the 
brave Macneil was only slightly raised to 
ward off a second attack, should such be of- 
fered, without a thought of returning the in- 
sult, oravengingthe wrongdone tohis honour, 
deeply as he felt it. ^' False h^art ! craven 
coward !" he exclaimed, " I throw the words 
back in your teeth. Come on, follow up one 
cowardly blow by another ; no hand of mine 
shall this night draw dirk or blade. Come 
on, I say ; when was a Mac Ian known to 
hesitate an attack upon a defenceless man ?" 

'^ Pass on," exclaimed Duncan Mac Ian, 
with a gesture imposing silence upon his son ; 
'^ pass on. A Mac Ian as well as a Macneil, 
knows how to spare an enemy, when cowardice, 
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or what reason you will, holds him defence- 
less." And thus they parted, and each pur- 
sued his individual route, nursing alike in 
their bosoms the rage and hatred they felt 
for each other. 

The disputants had parted on the preced- 
ing night without bloodshed, yet on the 
morrow, long and loud was the wail made 
through moor and plain, through hill and 
valley, for the death of the brave Alaister 
Macneil. 

At the distance of a few yards from his 
own home, whither he had not returned on 
the previous evening, though he had left his 
companions with the intention of so doing, 
at dawn of day he was discovered, stretched 
upon the moor, desperately wounded. Life 
had been for some hours extinct, and no trace 
was left to tell of the murderer. 

That no coward blow, when unprepared 
for resistance, had felled the brave high- 
lander, was known by the blood that lay on 
his own dirk, as well as by the many wounds 
he had received, proving the long though 
unavailing struggle. But those who, on the 
preceding night, had witnessed his conduct 
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during the encounter with the Mac lans, 
doubted not that treachery , and not straight- 
forward and open courage^ had conquered the 
bold highlander. 

The name of Tormod Mac Ian ran from 
mouth to mouth : their comrade's death they 
swore should be avenged, and avenged it 
was : Tormod was seized^ found guilty, con* 
demnedy and executed. 

In vain the wretched father endeavoured to 
prove the absence of his son from the spot 
at the time the murder was committed ; in 
vain he besought mercy from the head of the 
Macneils: blood had been spilt; blood 
must answer for it ; and Tormod Mac Ian, 
unrepentant to the last, perished by the hand 
of the executioner. 

From that time Duncan Mac Ian was an 
altered man : from the day on which his son 
had suffered his clan had heard of him no 
more ; he had disappeared from among them« 
Laying his hand upon the dirk of Tormod i 
he had sworn to be an outcast from his peo- 
ple till he should avenge his death. 

Thus sworn to wash in blood the stain 
that he felt rested u^otv \i\^ \vwikfe, Vfc ^^sl- 
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dered among the remote hills, till compelled 
by want he had taken up his abode among 
a party of travelling gipsies, who frequently 
made their habitation, during the summer 
months, among the wooded hills on the es^ 
tate of Gleneric. 

Here it was that for the first time he had 
become acquainted with the leader ^of the 
gang, who, though a woman and an Italian 
by birth, held over her little band of sub-* 
jects undisputed authority. Her right to 
this sovereignty, till the appearance of Dun- 
can Mac Ian, none had ever thought of dis- 
puting; and even he, ferocious and resolute 
as was his temper, had, after many efforts at 
supremacy, submitted to a limited power; 
and he now reigned in common, though not 
always in concord with Binn-Foclach/^ 
(the name given by the gipsies to the 
Italian.) 

He had made her, and her alone, the con- 
fidant of his meditated scheme for wreaking 
vengeance upon the family of Evan Macneil ; 
but from the unwillingness she showed to en- 
ter into his design, he had refrained from 

* Sbrili-voiced. 
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disclosing to her the measures he purposed 
to adopt. 

Watching closely, however, every v«rord 
that fell from his lips, every glance his savage 
eye sent from beneath his dark and scowl- 
ing brow, she was led to believe that evil was 
intended to the infant heir of Gleneric ; and 
she revolved how, and by what means 
she should warn the family of the danger that 
threatened the youthful chief. 

Such was the conclusibn to which Binn- 
Foclach had arrived at the period when my 
story begins. At this period I shall again 
resume it, and while the gipsies continue 
their unkindly dispute, we shall visit for a 
while the young and gentle Lady of Gleneric, 
theunconscioussubject of their discourse ; the 
object of the dislike and hatred of the one, and 
of the friendly care and interest of the other. 

In the castle handed down from father to 
son through a long line of ancestry, in the 
sad and solitary grandeur of its vast hall, the 
lady on that night had sat alone, for Evan 
Macneil, the brave Lord of Gleneric, had 
been summoned on duty to a foreign land ; 
and she, who till now had ever been so de- 
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pendent upon others for kinduess and pro- 
tection^ was left sole protector and guardian 
of her infant son, the tiny idol of her own 
heart, and the future hope of the clan of 
Macneil. 

Huge logs of wood burned in the wide fire- 
place, and with their cheerful crackling 
sound shut out for a time the noise of the 
tempest that raged without. 

In a curiously carved old oaken chair sat 
the lady ; her book or work had fallen from 
her hand, her eyes were fixed vacantly upon a 
torch that burned by her side, and her 
thoughts had wandered far away over sea 
and land, till a gust so loud and shrill that 
every turret and tower shook beneath its in- 
fluence, roused her from her revery. 

She rose, and looking from the casement, 
could see even in the dull tv^ilight the ravages 
the tempest was committing. The gigantic 
arms of the stately trees that surrounded 
the building waved too and fro like reeds in 
the angry wind, quivering and groaning ; their 
stately stems appearing gradually to give 
way before every succeedingshock ; branches^ 
as if caught by a whirlwind, were twisted 
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and tom^ till breaking oyer, they were borne 
alofty and then flung heavily at a distance on 
the earthy to add to the wrecks that lay scat- 
tered everywhere around. 

Shuddering at the scene of desolation^ the 
lady drew more closely round her the furred 
robe in which, owing to the inclemency of 
the season, she was enveloped ; and willing to 
seek a part of the castle less exposed to the 
tempest than that where she now was, she 
sought the adjoining turret, where, free from 
care, unconscious of the lowering storm, hav- 
ing been rocked to rest in the arms of his 
faithful muime-altrum,* the young chief 
slept soundly in his curtained cradle of rich 
silk and down. 

" Alas ! good nurse," she said, addressing, 
on entering, a young highland woman, who 
kept watch over the slumbers of the little 
heir, ** what a fearful night ! God protect the 
poor mariners who are exposed to the fury of 
its blasts. I fancied I should hear less of 
the tempest here than in the northern tower. 
Go, good M6r,t for a time to the hall ; I shall, 
in the meanwhile, keep ward over our sleep* 

♦ FosteT-mot\ieT. \ "N^wwst\, 
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ing boys ; nor give less care to your burley 
Cainnach * than to my own Eachann ; f 
though in truth, Muime, I am half jealous of 
his rosy cheeks: see how, even in sleep, he 
clenches his powerful little fist, as if already 
he could wield the broadsword of his father. 
He will put my boy to shame. Gleneric will 
not recognize him as a higlander, on his 
return. Trust me, if the boys were placed side 
by side, he would claim Cainnach as his son.'' 
" It is best as it is ; it is right that it 
should be so," answered the foster-mother, 
as, proud of the praises bestowed upon her 
son, yet indignant that any comparison de- 
rogatory to her young chief should be insti- 
tuted between them, she began his justifica- 
tion in broken English, but quickly resum- 
ing her native language : — " it is right that it 
should be so. Why should the hand of Ea- 
chann Macneil draw dirk or broadsword, 
while one drop of blood warms the heart of 
Cainnach ? Why should Eachann Macneil 
risk his life in the combat, while his foster- 
brother lives to die in his behalf. He is my 
first-bom, lady, and proud am I of him ; but 

♦ Kenneth, \ l^eeXftrt. 
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at this moment I would cast him off for 
ever, could I foresee the time when he would 
not think it an honour to him and his to lay 
down his life in behalf of his chief." 

" I believe it well, good Mor," answered the 
lady. " Too many proofs have I had lately of 
the devotion of our clan, to doubt the truth 
of your assertion, my faithful Muime ; but 
forgive this once my disparaging notice of 
my little Eachann, and leave me for awhile 
to watch the slumbers of both the boys ; I 
promise you I shall faithfully fulfil the 
task/' 

Mor reluctantly withdrew, and then the 
lady remained alone, bending silently and 
prayerfully over the cradle of her sleeping 
child. 

Twice, in these few pages, have I sorely 
wronged the brave and faithful Gaisqoil;* 
once when I spoke of the lady as the sole guar- 
dian and protector of the infant chief, and 
again, when I say she held solitary watch by 
the cradle of her boy. 

Self-instituted guardian Gaisqoil cer- 
tainly was, but never was the post more con- 

* Valiant. 
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scieatiously filled ; and now the noble deer- 
hound) his head erect, his ear alert to catch 
the slightest sound betokening danger, lay 
stretched at the feet of the Lady of Gleneric, 
his keen eye fixed upon her face, or glancing 
alternately from her to the sleeping baby. 

This post, this new character of stationary 
sentinel, had been adopted by Gaisqoil from 
the moment that his lord, stepping from his 
own threshold, had embarked on foreign ser- 
vice. Hitherto the constant companion of 
his master, ever at his side, whether in the ani- 
mating pursuit of the red deer, or on a soli- 
tary fishing excursion, it had cost the chief 
many feelings of regret, the idea of the sor- 
row the faithful animal would exhibit on 
discovering that it was not now, as formerly, 
to accompany him on his wanderings ; and 
he was half fearful that at the last moment 
he should be compelled to yield to its de- 
monstrations of distress, and consent to its 
going with him. But strong was the arm 
and firm the heart and powerful the broad- 
sword of the chief; and faithful to its noble 
nature, the deer-hound enlisted in the cause 
of the weaker party. 

X 2 
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Mala suileach mhin geal-lamheach,* lady 
of the castle^ would, in the absence of her hus- 
band, stand in need of a protector ; and he 
looked sorrowfully, indeed, as the figure of his 
master gradually grew fainter in the distance; 
but though no hand held him, no force had 
been used to retain him at the ca:stle, he made 
no effort at escape ; and having followed with 
a wistful eye the wavings of the tartans and 
the plumed bonnet of Macneil, till they 
could no . longer be distinguished, with a 
quick trot, expressive of his haste to occupy 
the new post he had assigned to himself, he 
returned to the hall, and in token of fealty 
laid his shaggy head upon the small hand 
held towards him, while with the other his 
sorrowful mistress tried in vain to conceal the 
tears that the parting from her husband for 
an unlimited period, and on an expedition of 
danger, had occasioned. 

It was not, however, the intention of 
Gaisqoil to devote his whole care to the 
Lady of Gleneric ; on the contrary, the young 
chief was the especial object of his watchful- 
ness and care. 

* Meek-eyed, white-handed. 
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True, when together, it was divided with- 
out partiality between them; but at all 
other times, except only when the lady 
walked out unattended, for on such occasions 
he invariably accompanied her, his move- 
ments were directed by those of the little 
chief. Did Eachann sleep, Gaisqoil slum- 
bered at his feet ; did he waken, the first to 
hear the slightest movement, he was on the in- 
stant upon the alert ; was he carried over moor 
or brae in the arms of his highland nurse, 
the stately form of the deer-hound moved 
slowly by her side. Thus, sleeping or waking, 
at home or abroad, was the faithful guardian 
ever ready to act in the defence of the little Ea- 
chann Macneil. Yet Gaisqoil, so true, so 
faithful, so brave, Gaisqoil had enemies, 
and powerful enemies, as you shall learn 
hereafter. 

Long did the Lady of Gleneric keep her 
silent watch over the sleeping childrien, thci 
continued raging of the hurricane without 
precluding all hope of rest, till at length the 
lateness of the hour warned her to retire, and 
sleep closed her heavy eyelids, and shut out 
the moaning, wailing sound of the now sub-> 
siding tempest ; and when at a late hour on 
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the following morning she was roused by 
Elin* her foster-sister and favourite atten- 
dant, and looked abroad, a clear, calm still- 
ness had succeeded to the hurricane of the 
night before. 

" How still, how tranquil does every thing 
appear now !" said she, as her eye wandered 
over the valley, with its wood-clothed moun- 
tains rising abruptly on either side ; " and 
yet how many, during the few hours of last 
night, have been rendered houseless, home- 
less, perhaps childless or— husbandless; '*and 
for a moment she shudderingly covered 
her face with her hands, then hastily with- 
drawing them — " I would, Elin, we knew how 
our good Sisil+ has weathered this night's 
storm : Heaven grant that her miserable 
shieling may have withstood the angry gusts 
of that fearful wind. Haste, finish this 
weary task: will all these laces never be 
knotted and arranged ? I shall hear from her- 
self the assurances of her safety. Nay, nay, 
dispute it not; I am self-willed, as thou know- 
est of old, my poor Elin : and see here, even 
as I speak, my faithful guardian comes to 
proclaim his willingness to accompany me 

* Helen. f Cicely. 
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on my excursion. You will go with me, my 
faithful Gaisqoil, and then I shall lack nor 
powerful protector nor trusty guide." 

And with Gaisqoil alone, for her com- 
panion, the lady set out on her visit of cha- 
rity, and for some time pursued her way 
through the long narrow valley, even now, 
shorn as it was of its folisige and despoiled of 
its rich masses of golden-broom, replete with 
beauty from its variegated ground, and the 
graceful branches of its weeping birch, whose 
silver stems gleamed from among dark clumps 
of holly, now brilUant from its profusion of 
scarlet clusters. 

Then entering on the bleak moor, where 
nothing interrupted the sameness of the 
scene, save when here and there a gigantic 
fir stretched afar its wide-spreading branches, 
the lady called Gaisqoil more closely to 
her side, as if the dreary prospect awakened 
a wish for a companion, who, never far 
distant, obeyed the summons ; when sud- 
denly placing himself upon the path so 
as to prevent the possibility of her proceed- 
ing, with arched neck, his deep chest ad- 
vanced, his head raised, and an eye of fire 
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fixed upon a spot at some distance^ the 
hound remained motionless, uttering a low 
growl, more of enquiry than of defiance : ap- 
parently he was satisfied, for he quietly re- 
sumed his station by the side of the lady, 
whose eye bad followed in the direction of 
that of the dog, and in the muffled figure 
seated at the foot of a bleached wreck of a 
once stately tree, she recognized Binn-Foc- 
lach of the gipsy hovel. 

The woman rose at her approach, and 
throwing aside the chequered mantle which 
had concealed her peculiar dress, adopted 
from the recollection she retained of that 
she had in childhood seen worn by the 
inhabitants of her own land, " Methinks 
the faithful Gaisqoil should discern better 
at first sight the approach of friend or 
foe to the house of Macneil,'^ she said, 
as, refusing the proffered bounty, she 
placed herself in the middle of the narrow 
path, with a gesture i-ather commanding 
than entreating a parley. " You tremble, 
lady," she continued, on observing an ex- 
pression of fear upon the countenance of her 
companion: " -jowYv^n^ivo c"a.\i>&^, TtM^^^ou 
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are weak, timid, gentle, and these arms are 
strong ; but did I mean you evil, one signal, 
one word from your lips, and your faithful 
hound would tear me where I stand. But were 
it otherwise, think you. Lady of Gleneric, 
that you can have ought to fear from me ? — 
you, who looked upon me with kindness, when 
all else despised and reviled ; you, the meek- 
eyed, the white-handed lady of the castle, 
whose eye turned not away shuddering, 
whose hand clasped mine, when menials re- 
fused to do the kindly offices required to 
save the life of an outcast and a wanderer — 
think you that these are acts to be forgotten ? 
think you that the outcast and the wanderer 
hath not a heart and feelings like your own V^ 

« My good Binn-Foclach," began the lady, 
but hesitated, for the brow of her companion 
darkened, an angry glare shot for a moment 
from her dark eyes, then fading away gave 
place to melancholy. 

^* Call me not by that name," she said : 
" in mine own land I was Rossura ; in mine 
own land, I was — but I forget; time presses : 
I came not here to speak of myself, and — 
hark ! there are distant steps. luv\x^i\Na\.Vi^ 
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seen here; but they are yet far off, my ear 
has been sharpened by necessity. Go not 
on your present errand: look to your son, 
lady; danger is around him, treachery is at 
work — trust much to Gaisqoil, but not all. 
Bid M6r shun the rocks and woods, and 
keep to the open fields nearest to the castle. 
I know not, or knowing, dare not say in 
what point the danger lies — dread it in all 
things : trust alone to your own clan, they 
are faithful. Be wary, and profit by the warn- 
ing I have given." 

She waved her hand in signal that there 
was time for no further conference, and with 
hasty steps strode across the part of the 
moor which had divided them from the fo- 
rest, among the depths of which she had dis- 
appeared ere the lady had suflSciently re- 
covered from the stunning effects of the in- 
terview, to collect her thoughts, or convince 
herself that the whole had not been a delusion 
of the brain. 

" Her words came like truth,'* she mur- 
mured faintly, " My Eachann ! my boy ! 
God in thy mercy protect him !" then, with a 
haste which had nearly defeated its object. 
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SO fainty so trembling were her steps^ she re-* 
traced the path she had that morning fol- 
lowed. 

As she neared the castle her fears became 
yet more intense. Would he greet her there? — 
would his eyes light up with gladness as 
they met hers? — would his ringing laugh 
sound in her ears ? were questions which she 
ventured not to put to herself, but which were 
forced continually upon her mind. She has 
passed the hall — she has climbed the turret- 
stairs — her hand is upon the lock — ^it turns — 
the cherub face of her little Eachann, bright 
with its rosy smiles of welcome, met hers, 
and she fell fainting upon the floor. 

The warning of Binn-Foclach, or Rossura, 
had been, like all her proceedings, wrapt in 
mystery; and thus, after a time, its effect was 
lost upon the Lady of Gleneric, who, when 
day after day passed on in uninterrupted 
quiet and peacefulness, recollected the oc- 
currence only as a painful interview with an 
impostor, or a mad woman. 

The idea of the gipsey woman, that the re- 
venge meditated by Duncan Mac Ian was 
to^be obtained by carrying off the child, was 
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at this time, at least, the production of her own 
brain. His scheme for vengeance was other- 
wise laid; but the secret, known only to his 
own heart, was divulged to none. Thus did 
the good intentions of Binn-Foclach fall to 
the ground : the lady remained unconscious 
of her real danger, while still pursuing, at 
the same time that she disbelieved in the 
necessity, the precautions against the ima^ 
ginary one pointed out to her by the gipsey. 

It is now time to return to Gaisqoil, of 
whom, during the last few pages, we have 
lost sight. I have said that the noble hound 
had enemies ; at the head of these ranked 
Semis* Mac Ian, forester to the house of 
Mac Ian, and distant cousin to the unhappy 
Tormod, of whose untimely death you have 
heard in the beginning of the story. 

A half promise had been made concerning 
the dog, while still a puppy ; but as it grew 
up it became a favourite with the chief; 
thus when S6mis. sent to claim his right, a 
surly denial was returned ; and from that time 
the forester of Mac Ian and that of Mac- 
neil were avowed enemies. 
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The history of this dispute was unknown 
to the Lady of Gleneric, who was not a little 
astonished^ when one morning, after in vain 
summoning her usual companion to her side, 
she was reluctantly preparing to pursue her 
walk unattended, she was informed that one 
of the clan of Mac Ian had brought Gais- 
qoil to the castle, but would not deliver the 
dog, or the message with which he was 
charged, to any but the lady herself. 

" Let him be summoned, then," she said ; 
" but do you, Eauric,* wait without. Gais- 
qoil has been wandering, I fear," she con- 
tinued, when alone. Macneil will think me 
but a sorry guard, if his faithful hound should 
meet with any mischance in his absence." The 
train of her ideas was interrupted by the en- 
trance of the man, whom Eauric ushered into 
her presence, withdrawing, as she had desired, 
to the outer hall, but casting, ere he went, a 
look of compassion on the dog, and of indigna- 
tion and contempt, which even the presence of 
his lady could not repress, upon its keeper. 

" You have brought back a stray vassal," 
she began, courteously; but as her eye 

* Henry. 
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caught the cord wound round the throat 
of the deer-hound, tightened by the rough 
grasp that held it, as it would have sprung 
to her side, till the eyes of the noble 
animal glared wildly from their sockets. 
" How is this V she exclaimed. " Release 
the dog ! Back, back, Gaisqoil ! Help, 
or it will be strangled." She sprang to its 
assistance. The man in some degree loosened 
his hold, but still rebuked the efforts of the 
dog to leave his side. 

*^ S6mis Mac Ian sends you word, lady," 
he said, *^ that Gaisqoil has, on the past 
night, destroyed three of the best ewes in his 
flock ; and that, if not hung up as a destruc- 
tive brute, he will himself send a bullet 
through the head of the useless cur." 

^' Did S^mis Mac Ian send this message, 
and to me?" enquired the lady, her cheek 
flushing with indignation : " methinks he 
lacks somewhat of highland courtesy, so to 
demean himself towards a lady. But go, 
good fellow, it is no fault of yours that you 
are made the bearer of an uncourteous mes- 
sage. Say to Semis Mac Ian that we 
shall so guard Gaisqoil that he shall never 
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more offend ; but for his death, let him not 
dream of it. Here, Eauric, unloose the dog, 
and show its somewhat surly keeper (though 
he comes in no friendly character) the hos- 
pitality of the house of Macneil." 

As the man withdrew, the indignation 
roused for a moment, which had flushed the 
cheek of the Lady of Gleneric, gradually 
gave way to an expression of sorrowful in- 
decision. " My poor Gaisqoil," she said, 
*^ proudly as I vaunted it before your surly 
groom, I am but a coward at heart. My 
noble hound, what if thou must die ; and if 
this tale be true,'' (she looked wistfully into 
the eyes of the dog,) " even Macneil, far 
less I, may not say them nay ; they will 
hang thee by the neck, as thy surly keeper 
worded it even now." She held out her 
hand with a caressing motion, but the dog 
recoiled from her touch, ^* What i" she ex- 
claimed, " is the whole nature of the creature 
changed since yesternight ? it will not even 
answer to my call. How is this Gaisqoil ? 
Away then to Eachann ; he has missed you 
from your watch this morning." She pointed 
to the door: the hound sprung towards it, 
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then turned^ and after fixing its eye for a 
moment on the lady^ with a more slow and 
measured tread it retreated. 

But Gaisqoil did not obey the com- 
mands thus laid upon him : he did not seek 
Eachann^ neither did he return again to the 
side of the Lady of Gleneric. Her words 
may not have been understood^ but the tone, 
the expression with which they were uttered, 
conveyed to the sagacious animal a warn- 
ing of its danger. Leaping from the hall- 
window, whose height from the ground did 
not discourage him from the attempt, he 
landed in safety beneath, and was seen to 
make his way through the long avenue, vdth 
a fleetness that mocked all its former efforts 
at speed. 

Graisqoil returned no more to the castle ; 
and many a tale was whispered there, of 
how, from time to time, it was seen, miserable 
and attenuated ,wandering about the adjacent 
rocks. 

Many an embassy had been despatched by 
the Lady of Gleneric, with orders to leave no 
efforts untried to entice the hound to return ; 
but all was in \am-. *\\. eoiiXAxvML^^ ^\.\\>\jets^^ 
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to be seen from a distance by its seekers ; but 
every attempt to approach it openly, or by 
stealth, was still unsuccessful ; till at length 
it was averred (an idea not uncommon among 
the highlanders at that period) that it was 
no Gaisqoil, but a spirit in the form of 
Graisqoil, that thus lured them on, day by 
day, to continue their fruitless search. While 
the lady, disbelieving, at length, the wonder- 
ful stories related of its sudden appearance 
and disappearance at stated periods, no 
longer doubted, that by some untoward 
chance or unfair dealing the gallant hound 
had met its death ; and time passed on, and 
events of greater import than even the loss of 
the brave Gaisqoil served to banish him 
at length almost entirely from her memory. 

What these events were you are about to 
hear. The hatred of Duncan Mac Ian to the 
house of Macneil, and his thirst for vengeance 
was undiminished. At length his long-me- 
ditated scheme was ripe for execution; — the 
appointed night had arrived, and not a 
star shone out to break the total darkness, as 
Duncan Mac Ian stole noiselessly from the 
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gipsey hovel, and pursued his way to the 
Castle of Gleneric. 

We will not follow him in his secret ma- 
chinationsy still less in the dark and evil work- 
ings of his brain ; enough to say, that ere 
another hour had passed he was seated upon 
a crag, at some distance from the castle, 
watching the gradual wrapping of its ancient 
towers in the flame his hand had raised. 

But he did not hold his watch alone; 
Binn-Foclach, roused by his step as he passed 
stealthily by the shed in which she lay, ever 
suspicious of evil, started to her feet, and 
with all the tact and wariness of a fox steal- 
ing upon his prey, followed closely on the 
steps of Mac Ian. His purpose was accom- 
plished — the fatal spark was laid ; but while 
the first pale flame was yet scarcely discern- 
ible, Binn-Foclach was already far oflp. — 
" Haste ! haste !" she exclaimed, as she 
neared each hut and cabin ; " the Castle of 
Gleneric is in flames ! Rouse the clan ! 
Help for the Lady of Macneil!" Scarcely 
did the destructive element spread with 
greater rapidity than did the summons to 
the ready vassals. In less time than it has 
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taken me to tell it, did the cry, " Make 
for the castle! Help for the Macneil !" 
spread through many miles of his dis- 
trict : — a hundred true hearts were on their 
way to the devoted building ere its inha- 
bitants had been roused to a consciousness 
of their danger. Large sheets of flame sent 
their red and startling glare, far and wide, 
over the surrounding scenery ; a loud crash 
was heard ; and then the tumult rose with- 
out — the rushing of many feet — the murmur 
of many voices, and the cry of " Rouse the 
Lady of Gleneric ! Save the young chief of 
the Macneils !" 

It was at this moment that the shouts 
and uproar surrounding the castle reached 
the tower in which the Lady of Gleneric slept. 
The increasing noise had mingled with her 
dreams, and she awoke to a consciousness of 
the horrible reality. 

And what was the first thought of one by 
nature so gentle and timid — ^was it self-preser- 
vation, was it fear for a death so terrible ? no, 
it was an appeal to Heaven in behalf of her 
child. " Save him ! save him, my God V she 
cried, wildly clasping her hands. A second 

Y 2 
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crashy a new increase of that fearful flame 
roused her to action. It is^ perhaps, not yet 
too late : the fire may not have reached the 
western tower. She rushed to the door, un- 
closed it, and for a moment shrunk back from 
the volume of smoke and suffocating heat she 
encountered. The staircase was wrapped in 
flame : one moment, and the attempt might 
be hopeless ; even now — but she did not stay 
to consider the danger ; with an eagerness 
that defied all fear, she threw herself into the 
very middle of the fiames : the stone pave- 
ment scorched her uncovered feet as she 
hurried on, but she felt nothing, feared no- 
thing, but that, unconscious of danger, her 
son, her innocent boy and his foster-mother 
slept on, a sleep that must too certainly 
end in a death so horrible. 

As she fled hastily through the long pas- 
sages, now clear as day, from the light of the 
flames that burned around, she met many 
who, coming to her rescue, would have 
forced her to seek for safety in the open air : 
but their words were lost upon her ; she heard 
nothing but the name of Eachann, Eachann, 
as it burst momentarily with frantic vehe- 
mency from her own lips. 
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Through every obstacle, she reached at 
length the western tower. Her worst fears are 
realized; M&r, unconscious of danger, was still 
in a deep sleep; and already the thick, dense 
smoke proclaims that a moment more and the 
flame mustburst forth,"Awake, awake,M&r!" 
she exclaimed : then, as the woman started to 
her feet, " Follow me with Cainnach ; I shall 
save Eachann, or my child and I must perish 
together." She snatched the boy from the 
cradle, and again sped through narrow pas- 
sages and winding stairs : she looked round 
for M6r ; she had lingered behind : already 
the lady, exhausted, scarcely conscious of the 
danger she had escaped, stood in safety upon 
the lawn. Loud shouts of rapture hailed her 
appearance, for she had been sought for in 
vain in her own apartment, but still Mor 
was not there. 

'*Save her!" she cried, "save the good 
Mor! Fly to the western tower! Haste, haste, 
or she and Cainnach must perish : save them, 
my brave Macneils ! honour and riches to 
him who will rescue them." Then, seeing 
that all stood back, she exclaimed, " Shame 
on ye, shame, cowards and false hearts! 
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will ye let a woman and a helpless baby die 
unaided ?" 

" It is in vain, lady," answered one who^ 
had acted in some degree as leader of the 
party; "it is in vain to attempt further 
rescue ; the staircase has fallen in^ the roof 
is already in flames ; no mortal aid can be- 
friend them now/' 

" Must they die ? must they die V* mur- 
mured the lady. " Oh God, my Eachann^too, 
might have perished !" She pressed her 
cheek to that of the child, as if to assure her- 
self of its safety : at that moment the glare 
of a torch near flashed upon the features of 
the boy, and displayed as she bent over it 
the features of Gainnach, the foster-brother 
of the young Macneil. 

The shriek that burst from the lips of the 
mother revealed the truth — Eachann Mac- 
neil was perishing amidst the flames. 

" Rescue for the young chief ! Death in 
behalf of the Macneil!" shouted twenty 
brave hearts, as with one accord they plunged 
into the very middle of the flames. Some 
sunk at once among the ruins ; others after 
a fruitless effort at ioTcktv^tt^^x^^^'^^^Xsv.'^jljaw^. 
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back, overpowered by the smoke and burning 
vapour. Again devoted hearts rushed for- 
ward to the attempt. Some moments of 
fearful anxiety were passed ; no sound was 
heard : — had all perished and without avail ? 
Noy there was a shout from a window in the 
western tower: "Help here! ladders! Haste, 
the floor gives way !" The plaided form of a 
brave highlander stood in the window, his 
young chief raised in triumph in his arms, as 
yet uninjured. But that fearful height — 
will he reach the ground in safety ? Yes, al- 
ready he is in the arms of another of the 
faithful clan ; he is passed from hand to 
hand, and now clasped to the grateful heart 
of his mother. There was another cry for 
help, and Mor too is rescued from her peril- 
ous situation, and upon her knees, thanks 
Heaven alike for the safety of Eachann and 
Cainnach. 

During the whole of this scene Duncan 
Mac Ian had remained stationary upon the 
crag he had selected as his post of observe^ 
tion : the shouts of the rising clan, as from 
various distances they hailed each other, and 
urged the necessity of speed, eo\iVYftRfe^\i«s^ 
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that^ by some unexpected means^ they bad been 
warned of the danger threatening the family 
of Macneil; and as the crowds increased 
and the castle was swromided^ ^^ Foiled this 
once/' hemutteredbetweenhis clenched teeth; 
then^ as all exertion to stay the spreading of 
the fire appeared unavailing, when it rose 
higher and higher^ wreathing turret and tower 
in coils of fiame^ joy burst forth in words. 
" There," he exclaimed, " not Macneil him- 
self could save it now ! the fire has reached 
the last turret; my work has not been 
slovenly done. He will come back, seeking 
his fair castle where it had stood, and he 
will find black ruins : he that has made others 
homeless will be without a home." 

In the clear light thrown by the still in- 
creasing fiame, he had been able to observe 
accurately all that had passed ; and though 
not understanding the sudden anguish of the 
lady, and the commotion that followed in 
the clan, he could see that a few minutes 
before the falling in of the roof the two 
children had been clasped to their mothers' 
hearts. 
" He is rescued V* ^^wv \£l\)X2uskA ^<^s^ 
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Ian : " but it is best. I do not wish any evil 
to the child. Macneil indeed shall mourn 
him as lost : but what harm to the boy^ if he 
is brought up a Mac Ian instead of a Mac- 
neil ? it is as good a clan to the full : he will 
be serf, indeed, instead of chief; but my re- 
venge shall be complete ; and that accom- 
plished, I may be an outcast no more, but 
return in peace to my home and clan." 

Mac lan's further communings with his 
own mind, and the successes and failures of 
his after-schemes against the house of Mac- 
neil, I shall leave for a time, to follow the 
Lord of Gleneric to America, whither he had 
accompanied, a few months since, his young 
and gallant leader, the brave Wolfe. 

For this new subject, however, my dear 

little H 1 and R— n, I must give a new 

chapter, and a new day ; till then, farewell ! 
may the God of heaven watch over and pro- 
tect you. 
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CHAPTER ir. 



" nief, bnve, and glovkmi was his jcKoagcwcta ; 
Hk mouinen were two hosts, his friends and foes." 

ChildeHanld. 

Evan Macneil had been unexpectedly 
called to the command of troops^ about to em- 
bark for the purpose of reinforcing the army 
of General Wolfe, then occupied in prepara- 
tions for that victory which overthrew the 
power of the French in America. A victory 
which will long perpetuate the name of the 
young and gallant Wolfe among the British 
people, long make his memory the idol of the 
heart of the British soldier, but which his 
country dearly purchased by his loss. 

Cut off early in a life in which he had al- 
ready so greatly distinguished himself^ not 
only for his talents as a military commander, 
but in every action of his private life, 
England lamented, with his death, the ex- 
tinction of all those expectations formed 
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on the base of noble traits which had 
already raised him to mnk among her 
heroes. 

At the moment that Evan Macneil joined 
Wolfe, that general was on the eve of dis- 
embarking his troops in the island of Or- 
leans, a few leagues distant from Quebec, 
the great point of attack and the principal 
fortress of the enemy. " You are come," 
said Wolfe, after a friendly interchange 
of enquiries as to news from home and 
abroad, " at the right moment for action. A 
short space must now decide whether we are 
to remain conquerors or conquered. If our 
efforts are crowned with victory it will be a 
glorious achievement ; but to you I will con- 
fess that I am not sanguine as to the result. 

From the island on which they had dis- 
embarked the two friends had a favourable op- 
portunity of viewing the fortifications of the 
town, and calculating upon its probable 
strength: and sanguine of temper, ardent 
and fearless of danger as he was, the 
survey only confirmed Wolfe in the idea of 
the hopelessness of the attempt ; since not 
only nature appeared to have heaped to- 
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gether for its defence all the protection 
which wood of almost impenetrable thick- 
ness, lofty rocks, bare, precipitous and ap- 
parently inaccessible, and deep and rapid 
rivers can give ; but the forces of the enemy 
greatly surpassed his own in numbers, and 
were headed by the gallant Marquis de 
Montcalm, an able leader, little less distin- 
guished for bravery than for his hitherto al- 
most unvaried success in arms. 

The idea of relinquishing the enterprise, 
however hazardous, the enthusiastic mind of 
the English leader never harboured for a 
moment. Aware of the valour and enduring 
courage of the troops under his command, 
he made choice of the least of the difficul- 
ties that surrounded him, and prepared, now 
by stratagem now by force, to draw the 
French into action ; the position which they 
had chosen being considered the only acces- 
sible side of Quebec; but every effort was un- 
availing. General de Montcalm knew the 
security of his situation, and remained inac- 
tive. 

In one or two skirmishes with small par- 
ties, the English suffered much from the 
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steady fire the enemy from their situation 
were enabled, uninjured themselves, to keep 
up against them. At length a scheme, hazard- 
ous in the greatest degree, and worthy of the 
mind that formed and the brave hearts that 
achieved it, was decided upon and put into 
execution. The whole army was, during the 
night, to scale a rugged and precipitous 
height, by a path so narrow as only to admit 
of one person at a time. To the foot of this 
mountain, to the only one spot that admitted 
of their landing, they were obliged to make 
their way during total darkness, and combat- 
ing, at the same time, the force of a strong 
current. 

The gallant leader of this hardy band was 
the first to leap to shore ; he was followed 
by Macneil and his brave highlanders: 
grasping at the branches and roots of trees, 
to aid them in the steep and hazardous as- 
cent, they pursued their way in silence ; mas- 
tered with ease the small band left to protect 
a path believed to be inaccessible, and at 
break of day stood on the height immediate- 
ly behind the town, drawn out in order of 
battle. 
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When the French general was first in- 
formed of the feat thus accomplished by the 
English^ he could scarcely give credit to the 
assertion; but on becoming aware of its 
truths he lost no time in hastening to the 
protection of the town, now, from the 
situation of the enemy, completely ex- 
posed to their fire; and hastily, but judi- 
ciously arranged his troops so as to give im- 
mediate battle. 

The leaders of the two armies were op- 
posed to each other; nor did the courage, 
the cool calculating courage of our brave 
countryman, in any degree surpass that of 
his gallant antagonist. At the side of Wolfe, 
and evincing not less bravery, fought the 
chief of the Macneils ; and more than once 
did the ready wielding of his broadsword 
protect the life of his commander. " See, 
Gleneric, they give ground; they begin to 
yield !" exclaimed Wolfe, during the pause 
of a moment. '' Ah, de Montcalm has fallen ! 
Brave heart ! True warrior ! On, my noble 
fellows, and the day is ours." At this mo- 
ment a ball pierced his wrist ; he was stun- 
ned, and for a moment wavered. 
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My brave general, how fares it with 
you?" asked Macneil, whose ready arm, 
strong as a rock, had been oflFered for his 
support. " You are hurt : you are wounded. 
Let me carry you to the rear." 

" Never ! Macneil. Desert my post at 
a moment like this ! No ! not whilst one 
breath remains to animate this body. It is 
a mere nothing. Let me but conceal it from 
my brave fellows.'* He hastily wrapped 
his handkerchief round the wound, and with 
animated tones and gestures again led his 
troops to the attack. 

From that moment Evan Macneil seemed 
conscious only of the presence of his general, 
and an anxiety, at the risk of his own life, to 
protect that of his leader. His blows, aimed 
on every side, seemed no longer directed 
against the enemy of his country, but in the 
defence of his commander. In vain were 
urgent entreaties, in vain the words, " Look 
to yourself, brave Macneil ; have a care to 
your own life ;" reckless of all else he thought 
but of the safety of his friend ; now throwing 
himself before him as his shield, now turning 
aside the thrust of a bayonet or lance ; yet. 
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as if invulnerable, receiving himself no wound 
from the many weapons that flashed around 
him. 

Another ball struck the brave Wolfe, but 
he remained unshaken, and the fact escaped 
the notice even of his friend and guardian. 
The enemy were certainly yielding : he gave 
the command for his grenadiers to advance, 
and himself led them to the charge. Faint 
from loss of blood, and suffering from the in- 
juries he had received, Lis zeal and intre- 
pidity were unabated, till another and a mor- 
tal wound stretched him upon the field. 

Even now he combated the desire of those 
around to carry him out of the line, but his 
strength was ebbing fast; and, almost insen- 
sible, he was borne by his sorrowing soldiers 
to the rear. 

Upon the advance of the grenadiers Evan 
Macneil (now himself wounded, though 
not severely) had necessarily been separated 
from his brave general ; but still from time to 
time he could discern the waving of his 
plume in the midst of the fight; suddenly 
it sank, and then the mangled and appa- 
rently lifeless foitn -w^^ >aQirafc ^"^^\.. He 
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sprang from the ranks — -the spirit had not yet 
left the form it had so nobly animated ; and 
recalling a promise he had made^ to be, if 
possible, with his friend, should he require 
assistance, he walked slowly and silently by 
his side. 

The wounded hero directed his bearers to 
lay him where he could dtill observe the 
movements of his various troops ; and recog- 
nising Macneil, he signed to him to sup- 
port his head, so as to admit his following 
with his eye the progress of the battle. But 
cdready the near approach of death had 
dimmed and confused his sight. 

" What see you, Macneil ? Do my brave 
fellows act up to their duty?" He was 
answered in the affirmative. A few minutes 
afterwards he said, " I believe I have followed, 
as far as lay in my power, the wishes of my 
country." 

His friend could only press the hand he 
held silently in his : he saw that life was fast 
fading away from that heart which, in hour 
ago, had been so full of high and exalted 
feeling. The eye grew dim and sunken ; the 
pallid hue of death g;rod\]a\V^ VsasiiksJw^^ '^^ 
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dignified and manly expression of the coun- 
tenance ; the head sunk yet more heavily on 
the bosom of his friend; the heavy gasping 
came more faintly ; and watching in silence 
for his latest breath, Macneil bent sorromng 
over the body of the dying hero. 

At that moment a load shout was heard 
from the British army. " They fly !" ex- 
claimed some of the by-standers, who had 
collected round the spot where the womided 
hero lay. At these words the tide of life 
seemed suddenly to revisit the heart of the 
brave Wolfe: starting eagerly from the pos- 
ture in which he lay, " Who fly?" asked he. 
" The French ! They are completely routed !" 
" Victory ! Victory !" again shouted some ont 
near. " Victory V murmured the dying 
Wolfe ; " then I depart in peace ;" and sinking 
again into the arms of Macneil he expired. 

" Victory!" said Gleneric, after a mo- 
ment's observation had convinced him that 
life was indeed extinct : " Victory ! but pur- 
chased at how high a price ! — even by thy 
death, best and bravest. Where will Eng- 
land find another Wolfe ? — where thy many 
friends, a friend liVe Vkefel Ni'^^iiafc^w^^vs.'- 
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tory serve to obliterate thy name from their 
hearts? Will victory console the bereaved 
parent for the loss of her matchless son ? Is 
victory compensation sufficient for the destruc- 
tion of a life like thine ?" He dashed a few 
tears from his manly cheek, and bidding a 
last farewell to his gallant friend, he desired 
that the corpse might be conveyed to where 
others, who had bravely fallen on that day, 
had been laid, to wait the conclusion of the 
fight, for burial ; and then prepared to revisit 
the field, now no longer a scene of competi- 
tion, but of assured and glorious victory. 

A party, consisting of ten or twelve French 
soldiers, headed by their officer, who had 
been separated from their flying companions, 
and were, by a circuitous route, trying to re- 
join them, at this moment appeared suddenly 
within a few yards of the brave SccM^sman, 
who, alone as he was, first averted with 
his broadsword the thrust of a bayonet 
from one of the soldiers, and then prepared 
to sell his life as dearly as his situation al- 
lowed. 

But the sword of Macneil was not alone 
raised in the defence of his Ufev l\ie^^bc^^w 
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of the French officer, which he carried un- 
sheathed, and still red with the blood of many 
a brave heart, flashed in the air, and struck so 
fairly and so well, that the shivered bayonet 
dropped from the hand of the soldier. '' Cow- 
ard !" he exclaimed, '' are twelve of us to 
set upon one man V Then addressing Mac- 
neil, " Brave Scot," he said, " I would 
willingly let you pass on free, but it must 
not be, l)o you yield yourself prisoner ?" 

'* I have no choice left, and must needs 
yield where that is the case,'' answered the 
other, tendering his sword : '^but if the resign- 
ing of a trusty weapon can admit of any 
feeling of pleasure, it is when, as in this case, 
it is given to the keeping of a generous 
enemy." 

The officer bowed, and motioning to two 
of his men to walk on either side of the pri- 
soner, the whole party pursued their way, 
and shortly overtaking the retreating sirmy, 
Macneil was ranked among the prisoners of 
the day, and made over to new keepers. 

As the French officer, M. de Titon, Who 
had been the means of saving his life, but 
depriving bini ot X^JaecV'^, "v^& viJwsviiL to 
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withdraw, seizing a moment when ihe guards 
were occupied, he said, ** I have done my 
duty as a soldier, in making you prisoner; 
but I shall consider that I do but my duty 
as a man, in using all the influence I possess 
to obtain your liberation. Farewell, we shall 
meet again/' 

The French army retreated to Montreal, 
where Gleneric, with his countrymen, bro* 
thers in captivity, were lodged in separate 
cells. 

Here, day after day, having treasured in his 
memory the parting words of the French 
officer, did he look for the performance of 
that interest in his behalf which they had 
promised. 

Ignorant of the treatment met with by the 
other prisoners, be could not judge whether 
his own fate was mitigated, through the in-^ 
tercessiou of his friend. His guard, who 
visited him only to provide him widi food, 
was not indeed communicative, but civil, and, 
as far as did not interfere with his duty, 
obliging. He provided him with such books 
as he could borrow from the few private 
soldiers who were possessed of ^ ^\?^^^m% 
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tura^ and even consented to his obtaining 
pen^ inky and paper, on condition that the 
letter, when written, should be delivered 
unsealed, for the inspection of one acquainted 
with the language. 

One morning the jailor entered the cell 
of his prisoner, and handing him a volume, 
said, ^' M. de Titon sends his compliments 
with this book : — he bids me say that it is 
one in which vou will find much to interest 
you ; and that he will, in the course of a few 
days, provide you with the conclusion, trust- 
ing to hear that it has met with your appro* 
bation." 

The man withdrew, and Macneil, scarcely 
less rejoiced by the discovery that he was 
not forgotten by his friend, than at the pro- 
spect of possessing a work more congenial to 
his taste than those he had as yet been able 
to obtain, seized eagerly the welcome volume. 
Great, however, was his disappointment on 
discovering it to be upon a subject as dull 
and uninteresting as any writer could have 
chosen to expatiate on. 

Throwing it from him, he exclaimed, " It 
is but a stratagem o? \X\\^ ^<jyA^* ^^j^'^Vi^vJ^ 
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to show me he is not forgetful ; but the proof 
would have been yet more satisfactory, had 
he condescended to make use of an ambassa- 
dor that might have wiled away an hour or 
two of this tedious confinement/' Suddenly 
it occurred to him that something more must 
be meant than met the eye and ear: he 
commenced a minute examination of the de^ 
spised work, and on the first page discovered 
a word faintly written in pencil :* it conveyed 
little meaning; it might have passed for 
a correction of the line, but it encouraged 
him to proceed : — another, and another, and 
then the whole sentence was made clear. It 
was as follows : " Your countrymen, with one 
exception, have been set at liberty. I have 
been able to do nothing in your behalf: you 
are supposed to be a prisoner of note. Say 
how I can aid you. I am willing to do any 
thing consistent with honour: were you in 
my place you would not do more !'* 

'* No, my brave, generous benefactor !" ex- 

* The stratagem used by Mr. Balman, in his un- 
successful attempt to liberate M. de La Fayette 
from his confinement in the castle of Olmutz, in the 
year 1794. 
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claimed Macneil^ ^' I would not do more ; 
nay, I would not have you do more than 
what is consistent with the hcmour of a sol-* 
dier; nor do I thank you the less for the 
sympathy you express in my fate, that it has 
proved unavailing/' 

The difficulty of coiltinuing in like manner 
the correspondence ihus ingeniously begun, 
first occurred to the prisoner when he recol- 
lected that so minutely had his person been 
searched, and every article of whatever value 
removed, that he had not any means left of 
communicating with his frieqd. 

After some consideration he determined 
upon slightly underlining, with a piece of 
charcoal, such words as might cpnvey, as 
nearly as possible, the gratitude he felt for the 
interest expressed in his behalf, and his will- 
ingness to pay any ransom, if such would be 
admitted of, that might secure his freedom* ' 

In course of time the book was returned, 
another received ; and so the correspondence 
of the two friends continued uninterrupted, 
but in no way more favourable to the libera- 
tion of Macneil, who, after a tedious con- 
finement of many weeks, was given to under- 
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stand that he would butleave his present cell 
to be carried on board a merchant-vessel, 
then sailing for Fiance, where his future 
destination would be decided upon. 

Whether M, de Titon's correspondence 
with the prisoner had been discovered, or 
that he had wearied of awakenmg expecta^ 
tions which he could see no hope of being 
able to realize, Macneil could not learn; 
but he embarked for France without any 
token received from his friend, whom be did 
not, however, accuse of unmindfulness of the 
part he had promised to act ; and, however 
incapable of rendering him assistance, he 
did but judge him rightly, in believing him 
still interested and exerting himself in his be-* 
half. 

A perfect calm prevented the ship, during 
the night, making more than a few miles: 
next day proved equally unpropitious ; the 
vessel lay motionless upon the smooth water, 
whose glassy surface was only broken by the 
quick movement of the paddles of various 
canoes, bringing milk, fruit, and vegetables, 
in search of purchasers among the crew. 

During all this time the prisoner was per- 
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mitted to walk the deck, apparently un- 
guarded, though at different parts of the ves- 
sel men were posted for the purpose of 
watching his movements, and preventing any 
chance of escape, should such be attempted. 

Occupied with his own thoi]^hts, Mac- 
neil took little notice of the various goods 
offered for his inspection, till the earnestness 
of a little black boy, in forcing upon him a 
basket of nuts, attracted his attention. 

" I do not want them," he said ; " offer 
them to some of the crew :" he held a piece 
of money towards the child, and motioned 
him to leave him ; but the boy drew nearer : 
*^ I do not want the money," he said, hur- 
riedly. " Take the fruit : I am already well 
paid." 

Macneil no longer hesitated : he pos- 
sessed himself of the basket, and withdrew 
to his own cabin, to inspect its contents in 
private. Nor was he disappointed ; a letter 
had been carefully concealed among the 
fresh leaves of the American apple. It bore 
no address or signature, but he easily recog- 
nised in it the hand-writing of M. de Titon. 
The paper convened \S[ife v^wtci ^«^\\\v^ o€ the 
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writer ; spoke of his regret ia not having been 
able to serve him ; told how more than one 
scheme which had been laid for his dehver- 
ance had been frustrated, and concluded with 
these words : '* You are destined for France^ 
where you will probably be detained prisoner 
till the close of the war, at whatever period 
that may be. But you have not, I believe, 
been put upon parole ; honour does not re- 
strain you from attempting to regain your 
freedom, should an occasion present itself. 
Confide in none of the crew; trust to none, 
should they even propose assisting your es- 
cape ; but be wary, and watch your opportu- 
nity. You will, in all probability, meet with 
English ships : again remember, be watchful, 
but confide in none." 

The hope that they might indeed fall in 
with an English man-of-war, who would con- 
sider the French merchant-vessel a fair prize, 
and thus liberate him from the dread of a 
French prison, was gladly hailed by Mac- 
neil ; but he soon discovered that the pre- 
cautions used against such an encounter 
would, in all probability, carry them to 
France^ without a posaibiUlY ^^ XJaaxt ^"^^ 
being questioned. 
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A ray of hope at length dawned upon the 
prisoner. The vessel, ill proyided with water, 
was compelled to put into Vigo for the pur* 
pose of refilling their casks. The appear- 
ance, however, of a large English vessel 
at anchor withheld them from entering that 
port during the day : under cover of night 
they ventured to approach, and a boat was 
sent on shore to secure the necessary supply^ 

Watching his opportunity and seizing a 
moment when the helmsman alone was upon 
deck, the darkness favouring his attempt, 
Macneil dropped silently from the vessel 
into the bay, and fearful of attracting atten^ 
tion by any effort at swimming, he floated 
upon his back to some distance from the 
ship ; then, with all the vigour which in- 
creasing illness and the sufferings fix>m 
his wound had left him, he made the best 
of his way to the friendly vessel, secured 
himself by the hauser and called aloud for 
help. 

The cry from the watch, of '* A man oveiv 
board ! help here !" roused many a willing 
and prompt assistant. The boat was lowered^ 
ropes throvru oveibow^, \^xi\«rQ& V^rXsL vol 
every direction, to giv^ coxaSoxX. Xa NSoa «s&- 
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ferer, and to gratify their own curiosity as to 
which of their comrades they had been called 
upon to rescue. 

. Great was the astonishment of the crew 
when they beheld no comrade^ but a stranger. 
His story was quickly told; he was congratu- 
lated and welcomed with kindness by his 
countrymen^ and heard with joy that the ship 
which had so opportunely befriended him, 
was then homeward bound, and on the eve of 
setting sail for England. 

The idea that his return to his own coun- 
try, some months previous to the time of 
which I write, had been expected at Gleneric; 
and the little chance he felt there was of the 
only letter he had been permitted to write 
during his captivity having ever reached its 
destination, had tended in no small degree 
to increase the sufferings both of body and 
mind of Macneil. Nor, upon landing in En- 
gland and securing letters, which from week 
to week had awaited his arrival, did he 
find that his misfortunes and trials were at 
an end. 

The letters brought tidings of the burning 
of the castle of Gleneric ; not n^«^ lfci\% ^\— 
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but what further information they conveyed 
must be told at greater length than in the 
few hurried lines of the writer, who was no 
less a personage, than 6inn<-Foclach of the 
gipsey hovel. 
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CHAPTER III. 



" Oh > tiger hcATt ••• 

••• ••• ••• ••• . ••• ••• ••• ••• •*• 

That ftoe of his the hungry cannibal! 

Would not have toadied 

But you are more inhuman* more inexorable* 
Oh* ten time* more.** 

SHAK8PSAR£. 

Many plans for the accommodation of the 
Lady of Gleneric, after the almost entire de- 
struction of the castle, had been formed, and 
as speedily rejected, ere it was decided, that 
for the few weeks that must still elapse be- 
fore the return of the chief, she, accompanied 
by one or two domestics, should take up her 
abode in a small but comfortable bothy, or 
shooting-lodge, on the estate; whilst the rest 
of the household should continue to in- 
habit such parts of the castle as were still 
capable of affording shelter to them, and pro- 
tection to whatever the prompt and willing 
services of the clan had been able to rescue 
from the flames. 
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In this lonely retreat day after day did the 
lady wait the expected return of her husband. 
At first, with a sick heart, she would count 
the days that had elapsed since the arrival 
of the fleet from Quebec had filled her with 
the expectation of their meeting; then it 
grew to weeks, to months, and still there was 
no tidings of him : and though she struggled 
against the fears that oppressed her, and 
smiled and acted her usual part, yet the 
anxiety she suflered preyed upon her health, 
and undermined it. 

Three months had now elapsed since the 
burning of the Castle of Gleneric, and ru- 
mours were beginning to be afloat that vil- 
lany, and not chance, had kindled the flame 
that had consumed it. 

Some whispered, that were Macneil re- 
turned, they could tell tales that might bring 
one or more to the gallows; and many a 
suspicious look was cast towards the gipsey 
hovel ; but whether all this pointed alone at 
Duncan Mac Ian, or at the band in general, 
did not at this time transpire. 

To trouble the Lady of Gleneric, among 
all her sorrows, was not to be thought of, and 
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thus she remained in ignorance of their sus- 
picions^ whilst they were probably not alto- 
gether unknown to him by whom they were 
excited ; and it was, perhaps, these very sus- 
picions that prevented Duncan Mac Ian from 
completing earlier his project of revenge. 

In the end of the first chapter you have 
seen what his intentions were towards the 
poor baby, Eachann Macneil; and all the 
ingenuity of which his dark and subtle mind 
was capable, was now exercised in complet- 
ing a scheme, too carefully laid to lead to a 
chance of discovery, or to allow a doubt of 
its success. 

He gave it to be understood that he was 
about to quit the gipsey hovel, and return to 
his own clan ; but Ungered day after day, as 
if unwilling to part with his rude associates, 
whilst, in reality, he was constantly employed 
in completing his arrangements for the cap- 
ture of the child. 

During some of his wanderings through 
the rocks he discovered what appeared to 
have been an entrance to a cave, or subter- 
ranean passage, though now entirely grown 

A A 
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over and concealed by brushwood and large 
pieces of fallen granite. 

Tlie likelihood that some place of conceal- 
ment might aid his future plans^ or prove 
useful, on the chance of a discovery of his 
proceedings, struck him; and by working se* 
cretly at different periods, he contrived to re- 
open the mouth of the cave, but so carefully 
as to lead to no suspicion of an entrance. 

This accomplished, he commenced an 
examination of the interior. The mouth, or 
passage, was so narrow as to oblige him to 
creep upon his hands and knees ; but gradu- 
ally enlarging as he advanced, he was at last 
enabled to stand upright, and by the indis- 
tinct and glimmering light that here and there 
forced its way through crevices in the roof, 
he could see a cavern of considerable size. 
The almost total darkness, however, as he 
proceeded, prevented his examining the ex- 
tent, and striking a light he set fire to a piece 
of fir-wood, which served him as a torch ; 
but he started back at the effect produced. 
Small blue and yellow flames appeared every- 
where around him, on the floor, the sides, but 
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more particularly the roof, from which they 
hung like long streamers of burning crystal. 

Startled by the brilliant appearance^ it 
was some time before Duncan Mac Ian re- 
collected that the walls of the cave, which, if 
ever known, had not been opened in the me- 
mory of the oldest inhabitant of Gleneric, 
might naturally be encrusted, and its roof 
covered by the slow, but constant drops of 
damp, which produce those beautiful stalac- 
tites, which now reflected in so many colours 
the light thrown suddenly upon them by the 
torch. 

A little further examination convinced 
him, that, at some remote period, the cavern 
must have been inhabited. A rude seat had 
been cut in the rock, and near it traces of 
Are still remained. 

In every way it appeared admirably 
adapted for his purpose. Through one end 
ran a narrow bright stream of the purest 
water, whilst the rest was free even from 
damp. Fire burned in it for a few hours 
might render the place perfectly habitable ; 
and here Duncan Mac Ian resolved to con- 
vey the little Eachann Macneil, ^.wd \a x^- 
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main himself concealed till time or chance 
favoured his purpose of taking or sending 
the child, for some years, to another coun- 
try. 

He laid in an ample provision of food and 
firing, and used every precaution to pre- 
serve the poor baby from want or suffering; 
for already his heart was softened towards 
the helpless and unoffending child. He 
wished that he could obtain his revenge • 
without injuring the infant ; but no such cer- 
tain method presented itself to his mind, and 
he hushed every feeling of remorse that 
might arise, by providing for its safety with 
the utmost care. 

He heaped together supplies of wood, to 
prevent its suffering from the damp or cold 
air of the cavern. He journeyed to the next 
town, to purchase woollen blankets, or plaid- 
ing, to protect it from the cold ; and took, 
without compunction, from the gipsey hovel 
whatever he thought likely to add to its com- 
fort. 

All these preparations had been made, 
and again and again pronounced to be com- 
plete ; but BtVVV so cow'B\a3QX.Ni^& \3afc case of 
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the faithful M6r, so unwearied her watching 
over the safety of the little chief, that no op- 
portunity had occurred for Duncan Mac 
lan's seizing his prize ; and he was beginning 
to despair of his ever doing so, when an oc- 
currence, trifling in itself, favoured the at- 
tempt 

The two children had been carried out to 
walk, by their separate attendants, M6r and 
a young country girl, and took their way 
along a narrow and winding path, over a 
crag, at the foot of which ran a mountain- 
stream, now swollen by the melting of the 
snow upon the rocks above. 

The loud murmur of the water, the dashing 
of the white foam over large stones, or fallen 
trees, that intercepted its course, pleased the 
eye of the little Macneil. With a sudden 
spring he tried to escape from the arms of 
his nurse ; but too firm and careful was her 
hold to admit of the little hero's casting him- 
self from a height of ten or twelve feet, to 
bathe in the snow-water ; and he contented 
himself, therefore, with flinging, as far as his 
little arm could reach, a bauble, the tinkling 
of whose golden bells co\xid xvo \o\vg{st ^^x^ 
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amusement, in comparison with the foam of 
the waterfall. 

Cainnach was quickly seated upon a large 
clump of heather^ that from its height and 
luxuriance almost concealed the burly baby 
in its masses of feathered stems, and the girl 
was despatched to make the best of her way 
to the side of the stream^ to redeem the play- 
thing of the little chief; but her foot slipped, 
and she was precipitated into the water. 

" Help, M6r, help ! The burn runs deep 
here," she exclaimed, breathless, rather from 
fear than from any real danger. '^ Qiye me 
your help ; the water numbs me with cold." 

To place Eachann at some distance from 
the height, to carry Cainnach to his side, and 
to descend the rugged path of the precipice 
was but the work of a moment to the good 
M6r, but that moment was sufficient for the 
purpose of Duncan Mac Ian. 

Where was then the noble Gaisqoil? 
Where the true and trusty guardian that 
would have held the enemy at bay ? Grais- 
qoil was far off; but Duncan Mac Ian, 
ever on the watch for evil, was near at hand. 
On this day , as o\\ tQ»xv>j ^ ^x^^^^vci"^ i«!k&^ 
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with stealthy step he had followed the path 
taken by M6r and her companion ; and now, 
as the falcon stoops upon its innocent prey, 
and bears it aloft, cowering and resistless, 
in its gory talons, did Duncan Mac Ian seize 
upon the young Macneil,and with the speed of 
foot for which he was remarkable, was far dis- 
tant ere the return of M6r made her sensible 
of the disappearance of the child. 

The brave boy neither screamed nor wept, 
but looked frowningly upon the dark brow of 
his captor, and struggled to get free. Then, 
when Mac Ian spoke some words of kind- 
ness, and when, conscious that the distance he 
had gained permitted a few minutes' rest, he 
employed them in making his drawn dirk 
glance brightly in the rays of the sun, for the 
amusement of the child, so far from showing 
any fear, he laughed right merrily, and at 
last clapped with his small white hand the 
rough cheek of the highlander. 

At this moment as the unconscious infant 
smiled so brightly upon him, a pang, such as 
of late he had several times experienced 
when the wrong he was about to do the 
child rose suddenly on his taftxassrj, ^^^. 
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through the heart of Mac Ian. He had al- 
most resolved upon letaming to restore the 
boy, but the memory of his tow, the recol- 
lection of the ignominious death his son had 
suffered, and the fancied indifference of the 
Lady of Gleneric for his &tey all hardened his 
heart; and again speeding forward with 
all haste, he made for the cave, reached it in 
safety, and deposited the now sleeping baby 
upon the rude bed destined for its use. 

When entering the narrow month of the ca- 
vern, Duncan Mac Ian had been startled by 
a rustling of some of the bushes near: he 
could see nothing, and when hastily return- 
ing and renewing the search, could discover 
no vestige of any thing, save only the lair 
of some animal, whom apparently, his ap- 
proach had roused, for traces of its hasty 
flight were visible on the bent heather and 
dewy moss. 

Thus reassured, he re-entered the cave ; but 
considering that it might create suspicion 
should he now suddenly quit the gipsey 
hovel, he determined upon returning thither. 
His usual wandering life, and frequent ab- 
sences fOT \iO\lTa \.O^e;\X«iX, n^wAAl ^^Vd «iC- 
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ficient opportunities for tending on the child, 
while the depth and extent of the cavern 
secured him against any danger of its being 
beard, should there be^ as was unlikely^ any 
passers by. 

Thus alone in a wide cave, lighted only 
by the fire that had been kindled in it^ upon 
a bed of hewn stone, and shrouded in a 
rough wollen plaid, lay the heir of Macneil, 
in as calm and unbroken sleep as ever he 
had been rocked to by the arms of his faith- 
ful M6r. 

To paint her agony, to describe her feel- 
ings when she discovered the disappearance 
of her foster-child — when she saw Cainnach 
seated alone on the mossy knoll where she 
had placed them together, I need scarcely 
attempt ; so beyond all description were the 
gestures of despair, the expressive exclama- 
tions of the poor woman. 

Her first idea that he had crept to the 
edge of some cliff, and been precipitated 
from it, made her fly from one spot to an- 
other, straining her eager eye in every direc- 
tion ; but no traces of him were to be dis- 
covered, and her terror iucTe«Jifedm>JcL>Jwb^»3c- 
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certainty of his fate ; she wept, rung her hands, 
and in her agony declared that Cainnach now 
was nothing, since Eachann was lost. 

The tie between the foster-mother and the 
child has ever been held very sacred in the 
highlands ; the affections of the nurse, with 
few exceptions, being in no degree inferior to 
that of the real parent ; so was it with M6r. 
Yet some felt that the silent, tearless, un- 
complaining grief of the young Lady of Glen- 
eric went yet more near to the heart than 
the frenzied exclamations of the poor foster- 
mother. 

The hasty steps, the running to and fro, 
the terror depicted on the face of a servant 
as he hurried past her, all warned the lady 
that something dreadful had occurred ; and 
fearful ever of her dearest treasure, she flew 
to assure herself of his safety in the nursery. 
The scene that met her there told her all, or 
if not all, enough to strike terror to her 
heart, and lay her insensible on the floor. And 
then the tale was told, and again and again 
she only awoke to a consciousness of the 
truth, to be thrown once more into a forget- 
fulness of it. One faintingfit succeeded an- 
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other, and then was followed by a stupor, 
from which nothing could rouse her. 

Once only she tried to speak, but failing in 
the effort, she made gestures to her attendants 
to leave her, and go and aid in the search for the 
child. At all other times she was apparently 
unconscious, save only when at an approach- 
ing step, she would attempt to raise herself on 
the bed upon which she had been laid, and 
her eye would glance wildly towards the new 
comer, and then again sink into listlessness 
and quiet. 

The darkness of the night, as the shades 
of evening closed in, did not interrupt the 
anxious search made for the boy. Torches 
gleamed everywhere around ; the remotest 
glens and hills appeared alive with flash- 
ing lights and figures flitting in various 
directions. The gipsey hovel did not escape 
search, though suspicion rested upon none 
of its inhabitants ; and even Binn-Foclach 
was deceived by the concern Mac Ian ex- 
pressed, and the readiness with which he, 
along with others of the band, offered his ser- 
vices to continue the search ; and she guessed 
not at this time that his care was to lead the 
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party as far as possible from the real place of 
concealment of the child, whilst, after dis- 
persing them in various directions, he songht 
the cave, and eagerly convinced himself of 
the safety and welfare of his prize. 

On approaching the spot he was again 
startled by the rustling of the leaves of one of 
those thick bushes that helped to conceal the 
entrance. He had extinguished his torch, that 
its light might direct no stray seeker to the 
path he had taken, but his quick ear could 
again catch the light, rapid step, of what he 
concluded a roe or deer for a second time 
disturbed from its lair. 

He was mistaken ; a fleet bounding step it 
was that at his approach had darted over 
bush and stone ; but it was not that of the 
timid deer or graceful roe. A faithful 
guardian had held watch at the entrance of 
the cavern since the child had been carried 
thither, and it only now left the stand which 
for some hours it had held unwearied, to 
watch from a distance the movements of the 
intruder. 

Apparently Mac Ian was satisfied with 
the survey > fot \ie ^oxVN.^ V.^^. ^^ ^^^^, ^«8. 
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solved that on the morrow, or the day follow- 
ing, he might, without awakening suspicion, 
quit the gipsey hovel, and take up his abode 
in the cave, or at once leave the country with 
the child, as circumstances should direct. 

Meantime the search, hour after hour, 
had continued for the young Macneil ; and 
when a second unsuccessful day was wan- 
ing to its close, one by one reluctantly re- 
signed the attempt as hopeless ; and a gloom 
and heaviness was spread over the whole 
district, from the old crone, whose debility 
had prevented her joining in the general 
rising of the clan, to the poor baby who was 
now chid for repeating the lesson it had care- 
fully been taught, and lisping, unconscious 
that evil had befallen him, the name of Ea- 
chann MacneiL 

It was, I have said, the second evening 
since the capture of the child, and no light 
had been thrown upon his strange disap- 
pearance. 

The Lady of Gleneric had been raised from 
her couch, on which till now she had lain, 
apparently unconscious of every thing around 
her : her cheek was deadly ^ale^^xAV^^ ^^^ 
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was fixed with a most sad expression upon 
M6r^ who sat at her feet, bowed down by the 
intenseness of her grief, and weeping bitterly. 

At times her attendants believed that 
though aware that some dreadful calamity 
had befallen her, she was not altogether con- 
scious of what it actually was ; so stunning 
had been the blow, so still and motionles did 
she remain for hours together. 

At length she raised her head, a gleam al- 
most of pleasure passed over her features, as 
she listened ; it was a step not to be mis- 
taken, though now unheard for many months ; 
the long, quick tread of Gaisqoil had 
been too familiar to be ever forgotten. She 
rose, as if going towards the door, but Elin, 
ever at her mistresses side, and watchful of 
her slightest movement, anticipated the 
wish. 

Oh, what a shriek of joy burst from the 
mother's lips at that moment, as Gaisqoil 
laid at her feet, unharmed, uninjured, smil- 
ing as if he had but then left the arms of his 
foster-mother, the lost baby, the little Ea- 
chann Macneil. 

The veYiemeut %'e»\.\xx^, ^^^\iia^\.^Tw\i\<» 
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rapture of poor Mor were scarcely less over- 
powering than had been her grief; in joy 
as in sorrow, her feelings offering a strong 
contrast to those of the Lady of Gleneric ; 
who, pressing her recovered treasure to her 
bosom, or silently bedewing his smiling face 
with her tears, meekly raised a prayerful and 
a grateful heart to heaven, and thanked the 
God of mercy for the restoration of her child ; 
while the attentions of Elin and others where 
divided between the young chief and his 
brave preserver. 

The noble deer-hound had laid the rescued 
boy at his mother's feet, and then, as if the 
strength amassed for this last effort had 
with its completion utterly failed, it sunk, 
gasping and motionless upon the floor. 

Scarcely could the stately Gaisqoil be 
recognized in the worn and enfeebled hound 
now before them. The eye, once so quick 
and bright, turned slowly from one remem- 
bered face to another, as if craving food; 
while the sharp bones, the rough and torn 
coat told how ill it had fared during its 
wanderings : and even the restored Eachann 
was for a time forgotten, in the anxiety of all 
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to rescue the now trebly valued Gaisqoil 
from its apparently dying state. 

Nor were their efforts used in vain; a 
hearty supper, the caresses of the Lady of 
Gleneric, and the numerous claps of the 
little hand given with such right good will 
by Eachann, had all the effect hoped for, of 
restoring the deer-hound, not yet to all its 
former looks and good condition, but to com- 
parative strength. 

Such a letter as you may imagine to have 
been written before the occurrences of the 
last half-hour, was the one hinted at, in 
the conclusion of the last chapter, as hav- 
ing been received by Evan Macneil, on his 
arrival from abroad. Nor did Binn-Foclach, 
whose suspicions had now been awakened, 
scruple to point at Mac Ian as the perpetra- 
tor of the crime. 

Thus fearing the very worst for his child, 
he hurried through a journey that to him ap- 
peared interminable, and only became aware 
of the favourable termination of the whole 
affair on his return to his own home, when he 
folded at once in his arms his wife and re- 
covered child. 
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Upon further examination the suspicions of 
Binn-Foclach appeared to be without founda- 
tion ; and by what means the child had dis- 
appeared, or how he came to be restored by 
Graisqoil at this time remained a mystery 
to all most interested concerning it But 
you, who have seen the secret machinations 
of Duncan Mac Ian, and who have probably 
at once guessed who the faithful guardian 
was that had so long held watch at the 
mouth of the cavern, will have no difficulty 
in deciding how the child had been restored 
once more to safety. 

It was chance that had first led Gaisqoil 
to the cave, at the very moment that Maqi 
Ian was conveying thither the little Ea- 
chann Macneil : his approach, as you have 
seen, startled the hound, and it had fled. 
Whether its quick eye had recognized the 
child, or that instinct had led it to return, 
I cannot say ; but scarcely had the highlander 
quitted the cave ere it was entered by 
Graisqoil. 

Food of various sorts had been collected 
there, and if the starving hound did look at 
it with a wistful eye, he paRsedVt \wi\ovv.dci^^\ 
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and aFter licking the hand of the sleeping^ 
baby, withdrew to hold watch at the en- 
trance, and to act as occasion required. 

Several times during the night and the 
following day Graisqoil had revisited the 
little solitary inhabitant of the cave. The 
slightest cry of the child brought him to his 
side ; and once did he so narrowly escape dis- 
covery that he was obliged to conceal himself 
in one comer of the cave, during the time 
that Mac Ian remained there. Nor was it till 
darkness on the second evening favoured the 
attempt, that the faithful animal put into 
execution the scheme which he had probably 
meditated throughout the day, and which, as 
you have seen, ended so happily. 

To have raised the boy firmly but gently, 
to have carried him with the same ease that 
dear Nep brings the poor slaughtered hare or 
pheasant, would have been, a few weeks back, 
an easy task to the powerful Gaisqoil ; and 
even now, enfeebled as he was, his strength 
only failed when the task was accomplished, 
— when his former charge was rescued from 
the danger that had threatened him. 

Many weie t\\e fe-ax^^ ^^^\«sis»^^Vj \k^ Lad'^ 
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of Gleneric ; many the precautions used to 
guard against the deer-hound's again so un- 
accountably disappearing. But such was 
very far from being Gaisqoil's intention. 
If it had believed its life in danger from the 
words of the lady, on the morning it had so 
suddenly quitted the castle, it now very 
rightly considered that its good offices had 
amply purchased its pardon ; and it again re- 
sumed, with more than all its former zeal, its 
former devotion to the house of Gleneric. 



^li'I 
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CHAPTER IV. 



" And now bdiold him kneeltng thaw* 
Bj thedincTi Me, in hnmUe pnfvrs 
WhJQethe aune lun-boun shines upon 
The gvSitf and thegollden one ; 
And hymni of Joy pncUiim thnm^h heaven 
The triumph of a sool I btglr m T 

Moo: 

Now that I have rescued my little hero from 
all the toils and snares which had been 
weaved around him^ by the fertile brain of his 
implacable enemy, I shall not follow him 
through life with all the minute detail of the 
preceding chapters ; but, on the contrary, al- 
low fourteen years to pass on, only marking 
such events as are necessary to throw light 
upon the after parts of the story. 

First, then, the indictment for fire-raising 
against Duncan Mac Ian, who, being proved 
guilty of the offence, was sentenced to four- 
teen years' transportation ; whilst the many 
troubles which crowded one upon another, 
and the great ^xixAel^ itv^>BaA ^^^^^ ^\»mw^ 
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the few months of her husband's absence, 
had so impaired the health of the Lady of 
Gleneric as to oblige her to seek a warmer 
climate. 

For many years she bad resisted this aU 
tempt to bear her from her own home ; bnt 
gradually becoming more and more enfeebled, 
the entreaties of Macneil, and the silent but 
earnest looks of Eachann, won her to consent 
to try for a time the climate of Italy. 

We must suppose, then, the banishment of 
tbe Lady of Gleneric and of Duncan Mac Ian 
alike completed, and both within a few weeks 
of each other returning to their native glens. 

Duncan Mac Ian came first. Crime and 
long-cherished feelings of evil had not so 
hardened him as to render lum indifferent to 
the mark be bore as a malefactor ; and though 
he coald not resist the impulse to revisit once 
more tbe scenes of his earlier life, be skulked 
about only in tbe dark hours of night, and in 
tbe cave once destined for the like purpose of 
concealment, he remained unseen and un- 
heard of during tbe day. 

Tbe gipsey hovel indeed be visited, with 
tbe intention of making himteU V.w>-«'(^%n&. 
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gathering from his former compatiions the 
events of the last fourteen years. But the 
huts had gone into decay^ and one solitary 
being alone remained of the gipsey band — it 
was Binn-Foclach. 

The interview between them was not, as 
might have been expected^ of a very amicable 
nature. The poor woman^ who, without one 
friend^ one human being to aid her, appeared 
to be dying, was, since he had seen her last, 
much altered in all except only her dislike 
and suspicion of him. 

She refused every offer of assistance from 
his hand, and either would not or could 
not give the information he desired. 

Did he enquire concerning any of his late 
associates, she appeared not even to recog- 
nise the meaning of the question. When he 
asked of the Macneils, she returned but the 
one answer, " They are safe from you — they 
know you." He was compelled to withdraw 
unsatisfied, and was left to glean from the 
appearance of the castle, now re-built, which 
he visited after night-fall, that the family 
were absent. 

The fami\^ toere ^^«DL\.^\i.xiX. wi \5cvfc n^^ 
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eve of their wished-for return ; though of this, 
however willing, Binn-Foclach could not 
have informed Duncan Mac Ian, since it was 
known to none of the district of Gleneric, but * 
had, on the contrary, been purposely con- 
cealed. 

Though much recovered, the still delicate 
health of the lady had made her husband 
anxious to avoid any unnecessary excitement, 
on her return to that home which, during 
the three years she had been absent, she had 
so anxiously longed to revisit ; and well he 
knew what overpowering bursts of delight, 
what numerous tokens of their heartfelt joy 
the faithful people would not fail to hold in 
readiness, to hail the return to their native 
hills of the chief and his family. 

Thus it was that, towards the close of a 
sultry day in August, a travelling carriage 
was seen, without awakening much interest, 
to wind quickly along the banks of the lake. 

Had the few passers-by known who rolled 
so rapidly along, how many a blessing would 
have been poured upon their path ! and had 
the eye of the curious made their way further 
into the carriage, faces were tVvec^ \!ftaX Va^ 
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quickly been recognised. Bat each was ar- 
rested^ and, for the brief space allowed, wholly 
occupied by one object. 

It was the joyous, beaming face of a boy 
apparently from fourteai to fifteen years of 
age. He leaned from the window, and his 
bright restless eye glanced everywhere around, 
with a keen and happy light, that seemed 
to seek, in every creek and crevice of the 
rock, every tree and stone and flower, some- 
thing well known and loved. The old 
blessed him as they passed, the young lads 
doffed their bonnets, the country girls stop- 
ped their walk to drop a low curtsey ; and 
all thus offered unconsciously a tribute, not to 
the glittering chariot, or the riches it might 
be supposed to contain, but to the overflow- 
ing happiness of the young traveller. 

" Look ! look !" exclaimed the boy, eagerly ; 

*^ see, they are still reaping in the raon na li- 

lidh gile '^ and Donald has got his pipes, and 

is playing to them. Oh, let us stop ! Hark ! 

'tis, 

' Oh, for him back again/ " 

The appearance of the carriage had by this 
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time attracted the attention of the reapers, 
who desisted from their work, and stood gaz- 
ing at it from the distance. 

Donald Macneil, who in his character of 
piper held himself exempt from such labour, 
had been pacing to and fro, and, as the boy 
had remarked, cheering the reapers at their 
task with the favourite music and some of 
the favourite airs of his country. On per- 
ceiving that the carriage had stopped, he 
raised his bonnet from his head in token of 
respect, and then commenced another air. 

^* It is a lament ! It is a lament ! I am 
sure it is a lament for us !" shouted the boy, 
as tears of excitement and delight started 
into his dark eyes, and actually rolled 
down his cheeks, as he bent to kiss off 
those flowing so silently over the face of his 
mother. 

It was a lament, a lament for the absence 
of the Macneil ; and it went straight to the 
heart of the chief, who scarcely less overcome 
than his wife and boy, could no longer resist 
the impulse, but rising in the carriage, he 
waved his bonnet in the air, and called by 
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name, and in his native language to the 
piper. 

'^ It is he himself! It is Macneil. It is 
the chief!" resounded through the field ; aud 
rock and wood and stream seemed to catch 
the echoy and answer and repeat the well- 
known sound. 

The presence of the overseer was then for- 
gotten; hooks and half-tied sheaves were 
thrown aside ; the very air seemed rent with 
the cries of, '^ Hurra for the Macneil ! Long 
life to the Macneil ! Long life to the lady 
and the young chief!" 

The carriage was surrounded. Eachann, 
no longer to be restrained, leaped to the road, 
wrung many a swarthy hand, answered many 
a shout ; and at last, forcing his way through 
the crowd, and flingbg his arms round the 
neck of the grey-haired piper, he hid his face 
on his shoulder ; and many an eye that hour 
glistened through tears, as they looked 
on the slender form of the boy, clinging, 
weeping and almost convulsed, to the stately 
figure of that old man, who poured, from the 
fulness of his heart, every blessing words 
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could frame or thoughts devise^ upon the 
graceful stripling. 

In the midst of all this rapturous feelings 
all the excitement of the devoted hearts that 
surrounded them^ it required but a sign^ a 
word from Macneil, to create silence and 
quiet ; — ^he did but point to the pale cheek of 
the lady, and every murmur died away, every 
voice was hushed or lowered to a whisper. 

The traces, which had already been re- 
moved for the purpose of dragging the Mac- 
neil in triumph to his castle door, were 
quickly replaced^ and the whole band con- 
tented themselves with following silently in 
the rear. 

" God bless her ! God bless her !" passed 
from lip to lip. '' How could she hope to 
get well in a strange land ? Her cheek will 
become red, and her eyes bright, when the 
air shall play over them from her own 
hills." 

Such were the predictions of many on that 
happy evening ; and they appeared likely to 
be realized, for on the following day the lady, 
much restored and her cheek no longer so 
deadly pale, walked out, «nd\>^'e»\arw^\ia:^ 
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piness od many a heart, by yisits to some of 
her oldest pensioners, and kind words and 
looks to those she met with on the way. 

Donald Macneil, fit>m being an inmate of 
the castle, had been the first to pay his com- 
pliments to her, on her joining Macneil and 
her son in the hall. She questioned him 
about the air he had played when the car- 
riage had first stopped, on the preceding 
evening. He confessed to its being a la- 
ment, one of the many laments composed 
during the long absence of his master ; but 
shook his grey locks, and resisted all ex^ 
treaties to repeat it, or to sing some of the 
words he admitted he had framed, expres- 
sive of the sorrow, not of himself alone, but 
of the whole clan. 

'' No, no," he said, little they could ask 
that he would refuse, but this could not be; 
Donald Macneil*s was not the voice to sing 
a lament upon the first morning that dawned 
upon the return of the Macneil. Nay, the 
pipes would not obey his hand, he averred, 
were he, on this day, to tune them to sorrow 
and to mourning. 
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must e'en submit with what patience I may ; 
yet I would fain hear that air but once 
again." 

^' It must be at another time then, lady/' 
persisted the old man, as fearful of being led 
to yield to what he would have considered an 
evil omen^ he eagerly repelled the entreaties 
of the lady, and kindly, but decidedly, those 
of the young chief, and withdrew from the 
hail. 

Whilst the Lady of Gleneric, as I have 
said, followed the bent of her inclina- 
tions, and visited many a hut and hovel that 
had not fared the better for her absence, 
though want even then had not been allowed 
to enter them, the young and happy Eachann 
cantered through many a well-known scene, 
visited many a well-remembered spot, on the 
highland pony, shaggy of coat, but fine in 
form and limb, which, destined for his use 
from a foal, had been broken-in during his 
absence ; and accompanied by Gaisqoil, 
not indeed the Gaisqoil to whom he owed 
his rescue from the cave, but one chosen as 
the fittest representative of that noble hound, 
who^ too old and worn to acco\xi''5«3K^ >^s» 
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master to Italy, had never, it was said, 
by those in whose chaige it had been left, 
raised its head (rem that day, but had laid 
itself down to die. 

Eachann had not neglected^ with the first 
dawn of Ught, to search out the spot where 
it had been buried ; and again, during the 
day, he revisited it with M6r, once more to 
listen to the tale so often told of his sudden 
disappearance and unlooked-for return, the 
memory of which never failed to call forth 
tears from the devoted foster-mother. 

Loud, too, were her lamentations that Cain- 
nach was absent at such a time : had he but 
known of the return of the family, nothing 
would have tempted him to have gone ; but 
how bUthe were the tidings that waited his 
return. This day, or to-morrow at furthest, 
he would be back, and soon he would hie to 
the castle to see his young master. 

'* To see his foster-brother, M6r. You for- 
get that Cainnach and I are brothers." 

" Forget!" exclaimed the poor woman: 
'^ forget that I am standing here in life ! For- 
get that there is a sky above, and a beautifiil 
world around \ NXV \5av& \ tmk^ fec^t^ hut 
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never that these arms have borne you ; that 
not by bloody but by ties as dear, you are 
mine, my own foster-son." 

The agitation of poor M6r became too great 
for utterance, but suddenly she composed 
herself. " I was trysted," she said, " to be by 
this time at the castle, to bring the chief and 
the lady to see where Gaisqoil lies buried; 
but I think only of you when you are by. 
Where shall I see you again, a sholais mo cri- 
dhe ?* Already you are prepared to be off, 
like the wee witless fawn, when eager for its 
first course." 

" It is long ere the fawn feels secure in 
his course alone," said the boy, as he sprang 
laughing to his saddle ; '^ we find it still re- 
turning to the side of the hind, and so shall 
I to yours, good M6r." He bounded from 
her, and pursued his way, now allowing the 
pony to follow its own inclinations, secure of 
meeting with pleasure on whichever side he 
turned, now obliging it to climb a steep crag, 
or winding path, to visit the well-remem- 
bered scene of some boyish feat. 

Suddenly he was attracted by a loud halloo ; 
* My heart's treci&Tn^. 
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there was a crashing of branches, and a rust- 
ling of underwood, as Eachann saw, bounding 
from crag to crag, now venturing a flying- 
leap, now trusting himself to a branch or stem 
of some friendly tree, the form a young high- 
lander. His bonnet was ofi*, his fair hair 
streamed back from his open brow, his che- 
quered plaid, loosened from his athletic 
chest and shoulders, fluttered in the air, and 
shouts of joy burst at intervals from his lips, 
till springing to the side of Eachann, be 
clasped his hand in his. ** You are a brave 
higblander, and a Macneil, whoever you may 
be/' said the boy, ofiering both hands to 
the grasp of his new companion, whose rapid 
descent he had watched in breathless admi- 
ration ; '^ and, but that it cannot be," glanc- 
ing his eye over the manly proportions of the 
highlander, '* I should say that you were no 
other than my own foster-brother, Cainnach." 
'* Blessings on you for the word ! Bless- 
ings on you for the word I" exclaimed Cain- 
nach, for notwithstanding the doubts ex- 
pressed by Eachann, it was him. ** Who 
should I be but the foster-brother of the 
brave MacneW? \\k»w^Q>^ ^wa ^^coaxjL >i3^ 
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at the castle, and I climbed Scour-na-voiran, 
certain that if you were to be seen within ten 
miles around I could not mistake. 

" By my faith," said the young Macneil, 
springing from his seat, and placing his slight 
boyish figure by the side of his friend, " by 
my faith, Cainnach, you must teach me to 
tread rock and crag as you did but now; 
you shall not surpass me in all, as you have 
already done in stature. You are the fairest 
specimen I have seen yet of our gallant clan, 
and there are not a few who do honour to the 
name." 

The foster-brothers continued together 
throughout the day, and only parted when 
about to repair to their separate meals, in- 
tending to meet again in the evening ; but ere 
the appointed hour had arrived, Eachann 
had received a summons which he felt no 
disinclination to obey, though warned that 
he must come alone and unattended. 

This summons had been sent by Binn- 
Foclach, of the gipsey hovel, with whose 
name he had long been familiar, and whom 
he now prepared to visit, with feelings of 
curiosity much roused, as lo "wYiaX. Aw^ ^oviS.^ 
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have to say to him, which must be heard by 
none other. 

He made some enquiries of his little bare- 
legged guide ; but could elicit nothing, save 
only that Binn-Foclach had been confined 
for many weeks to bed, and that he had been 
desired to let none know of his mission, save 
only him for whom it was intended. 

When Eachann Macneil entered the hovel, 
where lay upon a wretched pallet the 
object of his visit — ^in the indistinct light and 
smoky atmosphere he could at first distin- 
guish nothing. A hollow voice alone told 
him that he was in the presence of her he 
sought. 

^V Are you come, Eachann Macneil?'' 
asked the woman. '^ It is well. Bend down 
nearer — nearer. Let me look on your face. 
Yes, it is her brow ; the same look too of 
compassion. Speak! is your heart like 
hers V 

^' Like whose, my good woman?'' asked 
the boy, in a voice expressive of his feeling 
for the sufferer. '' Do not rise, you are unfit 
for the exertion." 

" The same/" m\xTiii\«^>&kfc^^'aiSMDL\" the 
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same: mother and son alike. No, Eachann 
Macneil, I am not unfit for the exertion; 
and if I were, it is well that my last breath 
should be spent in your behalf, in the behalf 
of your mother's son. Fair and beautiful 
and full of hope as you stand before me now, 
there is danger around you ; there is a serpent 
in your path. Hist ! Speak low ! Tell me, 
have you ever heard of Duncan Mac Ian ? 

" I have," answered the boy. " I have 
heard his name as that of a dangerous cha- 
racter, and one unfriendly to our house ; but 
if I mistake not he was banished, and thus 
paid the penalty of his crimes." 

" True, most true/' interrupted the gipsey. 
*' But, Eachann Macneii, he is returned : 
these eyes have seen him. He thirsts for your 
blood ; what else could hold him concealed 
for weeks together? Go, seek the castle di- 
rectly. Do not venture forth after night- 
fall — let the country round be searched. Go, 
do not linger here. I had not sent for you 
to-night but that life is uncertain, and the 
keeping of such a secret dangerous." 

Despite the entreaties, and finally the 
commands laid upon him. to dfi:^\\.^ '^£^- 

^ c1 
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chann still lingered to proffer assistance, 
and to propose that some neighboar shooJd 
pass the night in the horel^ as the poor wo- 
man appeared incapable of rendering herself 
the slightest assistance. 

Do not dispute with me," she said; 
act as I have pointed out. ToHiight leaTC 
me alone and in peace, and to-morrow be it 
as vou will: but for twelve hours menticm 
to no one that you have seen me. Pro- 
mise !" 

Eachann did promise, and was compelled 
to withdraw. He saw that further resistance 
was vain ; and believing the dying woman to 
have raved^ histhoughts, as he took the path 
homeward, dwelt more on the wretchedness 
of her situation than on the warning she had 
given him. 

The gipsey hovel was at the distance of 
a few miles from the castle, but Eachann had 
sought it on foot, and he was now returning 
leisurely, to enjoy the beauty of the first sum- 
mer evening that, for three years, he had 
passed in his loved Gleneric, when the mur- 
muring of voices attracted his attention. 
They were at ftt^X at a c^ox^KAfeTaScXs. ^^\a3SNc/^^ 
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but as they gradually neared, he could hear 
angiy tones and loud expressions of con- 
tempt ; and on making a turn in the winding 
path, he came suddenly upon twenty or thirty 
people, in the midst of whom walked, or rather 
was dragged, an old man, certainly of any 
thing but prepossessing appearance ; but the 
sight of his grey hair immediately excited 
the pity of the boy, who saw with horror that 
his hands had been so tightly tied together, 
that the blood was forced from the wounds 
the rope had made. 

His dress was disordered and torn, and 
covered with the mud which his tormentors 
still continued to fling at him, coupUng the 
insult with many an epithet of derision and 
contempt. He walked on in dogged silence; 
but the trembling steps and contracted brow 
showed, that though he disdained to com- 
plain, or sue for mercy, that his sufferings 
were acute. 

" Who is this V said the young M acneil 
to those in the advance : " is he a prisoner ? 
What is his crime? But whatever it may be, 
this is no way for brave men to treat one who 
is not free to act in h\s ovjtv dL^fewo.^^ 
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The man looked suddenly up, but bent his 
head again, and remained motionless. 

" You are no true highlanders," continued 
the boy, " if you act so unkindly by one in 
misfortune. You may lead him safely, 
though without injury. Here, keep these 
boys from so taunting the unhappy man, 
and here is silver for you to purchase merri- 
ment of a better sort at the next village.*' 

The prisoner again raised his head, and 
this time pointed to his hands with a look 
that seemed to entreat some relaxation of the 
rope. 

'* And so I shall !" exclaimed Eachann," 
unable to resist the appeal ; *' and he will be 
as safe, and none of you the worse. Who is 
the man, and why so severely manacled V he 
continued, as he busied himself in loosening 
the rope, to which no one offered resistance, 
but, on the contrary, stood back, as if aware 
that they had overdone what had been re- 
quired of them. 

Some, in their own defence, explained how, 
for some weeks past, the whole country had 
been raised to Tee-a.^tate an escaped prisoner of 
desperate chaTae\«t,\)ck^ ^^'e»^Tv^^L\Q^<^k\^sf^w^^ 
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appearance coincided entirely with the one 
they now held; while the resolute defence he 
had made, the difficulty they had had in cap- 
turing him, when found suspiciously wander- 
ing about the Tocks, was excuse sufficient, 
they said, for the precaution taken to prevent 
his escape. 

" It may be so," answered Eachann; 
" but not for maiming him, as you have 
done," and he pointed to the bleeding wrist, 
from which he removed the rope, replacing 
it, and binding it carefully with his own 
handkerchief. 

While he was thus employed, the man, who 
hitherto had remained silent, said, in a voice 
intended only to meet the ear of Eachann, 
" I swear to you that I am not the man 
they take me for." 

" My father shall enquire into this," an- 
swered the boy. " Do you hear, my good 
fellows, you are on your way, I suppose, to 

. I shall ride there to-morrow, to see 

how you have executed your charge, and how 
this aflPair is to end." He left the party to 
pursue their way, whilst he followed the 
path leading to the castle. 
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" My first day at home has, in reality, 
been one of adventure," thought he,as he re- 
solved to say nothing, for the present, to his 
mother, for fear of alarming her respecting 
his visit to Binn-Foclach, and the warning 
he had received from her ; while the promise 
she had extracted from him prevented his 
mentioning, on this evening, the circum- 
stance to the chief; and after an exciting 
day he quickly lost all recollection of the 
occurrence in a deep and peaceful slumber, 
from which, at the rising of the sun on the 
following morning, he was roused by the 
enti-ance of Cainnach. 

" I could not rest," said the young high- 
lander, taking in his own, with a mixture 
of respect and affection, the hand of Mac- 
neil. " I have often watched you while you 
slept, before you left the country, and I 
thought I should not awake you now." 

*' I am very glad you did awake me, 
Cainnach," he said, springing from his bed. 
I have work to do this morning, and shall be 
right glad of your assistance, counsel, and 
company." 

He comm\3Lmca\.^dL,'ssi\vA«X ^x^^i\\N%^'Cjcifc "^4- 
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ventures of the preceding evening to his fos- 
ter-brother ; his visit to Binn-Foclach, her in- 
formation concerning Mac Ian, and, finally, 
his intention of visiting that morning the ceil 
of the prisoner; for which purpose, vi^hen 
equipped, he left the castle, and procuring his 
own pony, and mounting his friend, not- 
withstanding his resistance, upon another, 
they proceeded in company ; first to the cot- 
tage of Mor, whom ^they roused ; and after 
Eachann had told such parts of the interview 
which had passed between him and the gipsey 
as he deemed necessary, he enlisted her in his 
service, and saw her depart, to offer assistance 
and alleviate, as far as lay in her power, the 
condition of the poor inhabitant of the hovel. 

But assistance came there too late ; some 
hours before M&r entered the hut Binn-Foc- 
lach had breathed her last. Her sufferings 
in this world were ended ; and Mor prayed, 
as she recalled the few good actions of her 
life, that through the mercy of a pardoning 
Saviour, she might find peace in heaven. 

The foster-brothers had in the meantime 
pursued their way to the little village of — . 
Upon arriving there and makuv^ ^\\aj\\\\fta» 
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conceraing the prisoner, Eachann was given 
to understand that the person captured on 
the preceding night had not turned out the 
one supposed ; *' But, added his informer, '' if 
one has escaped another is taken. It turns 
out that this is a Duncan Mac Ian, banished 
some years ago for fire-raising : it is suspected 
that he is returned before his fourteeen years 
of exile : atall events he is a bad character, and 
a few days' confinement, until we receive or- 
ders for his liberation, will do him no barm." . 

^^ Does he know who it was that he met 
last night on his way to prison ?" 

'' No !" 

^* Then do not mention my name, but lead 
me to his cell." Cainnach would have re- 
monstrated, but Eachann was resolved. He 
followed the turnkey ; the door of a small 
room was unclosed — ^he entered ; it was shut 
behind him, and he stood alone with Dun- 
can Mac Ian. 

The cell was nearly dark. Its unfortunate 
inhabitant was stretched in one comer 
upon some straw, from-which he raised him- 
self, and made an effort at courtesy, as the 
visitor enteTed,\iV3A. d[\^ xwoV. «^^^* 
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" I promised to be with you this morning," 
said the boy, soothingly : " is there any way 
in which I can assist you?" 

*' None;" answered the deep voice of the 
prisoner. 

" Are you then sorry I am here?" asked 
he again. 

" No, you are welcome. You had pity ; 
you looked upon me with compassion." 

" If you are grateful, then," ^rsisted Ea- 
chann, " you will prove it by showing me how 
I can help you still further." 

" You cannot aid me ; you can do no- 
thing. I am an outcast, hated by God and 



man." 



" Hush !" said the boy, in a tone of solemn 
earnestness ; " do you not remember, that 
God loveth all things, and hateth nothing 
that he has made ?" 

The man bent his head, and hid his face in 
his hands. " If you have sinned, and we 
have all sinned, lay your crimes open before 
God and he will have mercy on you." 

The prisoner shook his head, " They are 
too many, and of too deep a dye !" 

" No ! no ! no !" eagetVj exeVaxxfikftd. "Ca.- 
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chann ; " there never was yet one so des- 
perately wicked, but that God had power 
and mercy sufficient to turn his heart to 
good, if he would but listen to his word. Let 
me send for the minister of the parish, if the 
memory of any crime appals you ; he will 
speak comfort to you better than I can do. 
I will go for him." 

Anxious to seize the moment when the 
heart of the prisoner appeared softened, he 
would have withdrawn; but Duncan Mac 
Ian, for the first time rousing himself from 
the desponding attitude in which his visitor 
had found him, exclaimed, as he started to 
his feet, " No I will not see him, I will not 
speak to him : I will confess to you or to none 
other!" 

" Then you shall not confess to me," said 
the boy; and observing that he stood with 
difficulty, and appeared to suffer acutely 
from injuries received on the preceding 
night, he motioned to him to lie down, and 
that he would not leave him. " You shall not 
confess to me, but to God, Duncan Mac Ian ; 
turn your heart to him, and he will hear you. 
When did you \>t^^ WxT' 
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"Years ago; years ago!" answered the man, 
with a heavy groan; not since my boy 
perished, not since I saw him dragged to the » 
scafibld." For a moment rage gleamed 
fiercely from his dark eyes, but passed 
quickly away, as again his head sank de- 
spondingly, and he added, " it is too late 
to pray.'' 

" Have you a Bible ?" asked Eachann. 

" No, I could not look into a Bible now." 

The boy went on : "A few minutes ago, 
you thanked me for speaking only a few 
words of pity to you last night, will you in 
your turn do what will oblige me now ?*' 

'* Yes ?" he exclaimed eagerly, " I will 
serve you with my life : nay, I will lay down 
my life for you', and little worth will be the 
sacrifice." 

" And one," said Eachann, " that I shall 
never require from you ; it is a slighter boon 
than this. Let me leave you now ; I am ex- 
pected at home : ere another hour a Bible will 
be in your hands ; promise me you will read 
the one chapter you will find marked, and in 
the evening I will visit you again," then, will- 
ing to accept the look of his co\£^^«xi\a\i^^^sL 
acquiescence, he retired. 
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The sacred book was delivered^ as had been 
promised, in less than an hour into the hands 
of Duncan Mac Ian; and when, on the se- 
cond visit of the young Macneil to the cell, 
he made some enquiries of him, the reply of 
the prisoner in a deep voice was, '^ I have 
prayed/' 

He no longer resisted the entreaties of Ea- 
chann to bring to him the clei^yman of the 
village ; but he did not disguise thatit was the 
visits of the boy in which he delighted ; that 
it was to his young voice he loved to listeu, 
when he spoke of an eternal and merciful Grod. 
And often the indistinct light of the solitary 
cell fell upon that fair and child-like form, 
as he knelt side by side in prayer with the 
old man upon its earthen floor. 

During the frequent visits paid by Eachann 
to the prisoner, the latter had related many 
actions of his life, which, as they recurred to 
his memory, appeared to load him with a 
sense of his own past guilt, and the dread 
that it was of too deep a dye to be washed out 
from the book of judgment. 

He still continued in ignorance as to whom 
his benetaelot tg^*^ ^«i, «sA\x3v^^V»m^ 
the evi\dea\gas\\^\i^^oTKi^^iM^ass^^ 
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and his long-cherished purpose of revenge, 
nursed through the many years of his 
exile. 

"Once," he said, rising abruptly, and 
agitated after a long conversation upon his 
former life ; " once I swore upon the drawn 
dirk of my poor son, to be an alien from my 
home and clan, till his death had been avenged 
upon the house of Macneil. It was a fear- 
ful oath ; but I trust that Heaven accepted 
my retraction of it, and that God has listened 
to and registered that made on his own holy 
book — to leave all else, and devote myself, 
life and heart and limb, to his cause and 
yours. 

" Nay," said the boy, " you know not who 
I am : I may be a stranger in your land, and 
a wanderer here only for a little time." 

" Then," answered Mac Ian solemnly, " I 
will follow you in your wanderings : I will go 
where you go ; yes, though it were to look 
upon the brow of him I have wronged in 
heart if not in deed ; though you were to 
lead me to his side, and bid me tell him in 
open day the evil I had intended him." 

" Do you then so much fear him ?" aj&ked 
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his companion : '^ he has lately returned to 
his home. We were companions in child- 
hoody and I had hoped you would let me 
bring him here, to listen from your own lips 
to what he already knows, your repent- 
ance." 

Mac Ian shrunk visibly from these words 
as they were uttered, but compelling himself 
to be calm, he continued: ^' I have said it — said 
that I would meet him even at your desire. 
Bring him here if you will ; but not now. I 
must pray, I must find strength in prayer." 
He said truly, for at the name of him he 
had once sought to injure, once devoted his 
life to destroy, the strong man trembled, his 
cheek was blanched, and his lip quivered. 

Eachann rose to leave him : '^ He will be 
here in the course of an hour." The prisoner 
bent his head, and as the door closed, he 
dropped upon his knees and prayed earnestly 
and long. 

The appointed time must now be near — he 
listened to every sound : — ^he had fancied him- 
self composed ; but at an approaching step, 
and as the door turned on its hinges, his 
strength foTsoo\L\i\m, ^xAV^ >Kv^\iaiSM^\sN. 
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his hands. Then hearing alone the well- 
known voice of his friend as he seated him- 
self by his side, he looked up : " He is not 
here V he asked, as if a heavy load had been 
removed. 

" Yes,^' answered the boy, " he is not far 
distant." 

" Let him come, then ; I am ready — better 
it were over." 

Eachann Macneil took the swarthy hand 
of his companion in his own : " He is here," 
he said, in a low voice; " he is by your side : 
I am he !" 



i>^ 



LETTER 

TO H T AND B N, 

** Let me deadre you to remember me, though I live at this distance, and 
jrou should never see me more." 

From the Gaelic 

Your book, dear boy8, dear H 1 and R n, 

draws to a close ; and, in truth, I am half, more than 
half resolved to write no more stories, till you have 
prevailed upon your papa and mamma to give up 
their far wanderings in other countries, and bring 
you back to your own land. Then, when once 
more I see the eager, earnest faces, the blue, brown, 

and hazel eyes of H 1, of U n, of my own 

dear R n, and of the fairy, lily-like little H y 

fixed upon me, I think, yes, I am quite sure, that 
I shall be able to tell you many more and many 
nicer stories than I can now, when sitting alone in the 
silent room, that echoes no more to your merry voices, 
is cheered no longer by the light of your dear faces. 
When I sit down to fulfil my promise of writing 
the stories I may no longer tell, it necessarily re- 
minds me that you are far away ; and a tide of 
swelling, choking thoughts rises in my heart at 
the recollection. Now you, dear reasonable H 1^ 
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whatever my little R n's ideas may be on the 

subject, will, I am sure, admit that the story then 
written cannot be gay and happy, or have the good 
ending you always entreat for. 

What then can be done ? Shall no more stories be 
written till you return ? Shall I wait patiently till 
you are again by my side? Something whispers 
to me, " No ; tell them, on the contrary, the anecdote 
you met with the other day, concerning the an- 
nouncement in England of the death of Wolfe; 
and when that is done, go then to some quiet cor- 
ner, and recall as much as you can of the attempted 
escape of M. de La Fayette from the dungeons of 
Olmutz ; or look over all the books where you think 
it likely that you may have read it, and write it for 
them here ; for you may . feel certain, that no 
sooner shall they have read the note alluding to 
him, than they will wish to know the whole story." 

Well, I shall obey this little whisperer, whatever 
it may be, and begin, by following the injunctions 
it first laid upon me. 

You may recollect that Macneil, as he bent sor- 
rowing over the dead body of his friend, spoke of 
the anguish preparing by his death for the heart of 
his mother, his only surviving parent. 

Her life had been one of many trials: a few 
months previous to her son's embarking for America 
she had lost her husband, and now the tale that 
carried tidings of victory and spread joy over the 
whole o{ Eiig\ttiid,\yco\i!^\. V^\i^T \\i&^ta conscious- 
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ness that she stood alone in the world, widowed and 
childless. 

The loss which she had sustained roused much 
sympathy in the village where she lived, as was 
proved by a delicacy of feeling scarcely to be ex- 
pected from those by whom it was evinced. The 
whole of Britain was bent upon doing honour to 
the achievements of the departed hero : the little 
village in which the mourning mother lived alone 
abstained from all demonstrations of joy. No il- 
luminations, no firing of cannon, no rejoicings of any 
sort were admitted there, lest sights and sounds of 
gladness should contrast too forcibly with the 
wounded feelings of the bereaved parent. 

This was a great sacrifice ; perhaps you may not 
know how great a one ! The English are not only 
a very patriotic people, but are also very desirous 
of exhibiting their patriotism ; and refraining from 
it on an occasion like the above, leads us to think 
well of a class and a people who could control 
their own feelings, in respect for the feelings of an- 
other. 

I shall now recur to the story of the Marquis de La 
Fayette. His father, who was of noble family, 
was a C olonel in the French army ; and the first 
years of the life of young La Fayette were spent 
in his native country ; but, at nineteen, a desire to 
partake and aid in the struggle for liberty, then 
making by those who fought under the banners of 
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Washington, led him to embark for America, where 
he took an active part, and contributed much, by 
his assistance and influence, to assert the liberty 
and independence of that country. 

I do not recollect what the duration was of La 
Fayette's stay in America. He quitted it with the 
intention of raising troops and military stores, and 
returning with the reinforcement they stood in need 
of ; but the disturbed state of his own country, 
then in the first horrors of the revolution, offered 
ample scope for his active and stirring spirit. He 
entered at once into those miserable schemes and 
factions that ruined unhappy France, and spread 
their influence over the whole of Europe. 

The daring and adventurous disposition of La 
Fayette soon made him the idol of the people, and 
raised him to high command: but his reign of 
popularity was brief, his followers, associates, and 
flatterers turned against him, and he was forced to 
seek refuge in a foreign land. He fled to Austria, 
where he was seized, and being taken before the 
Emperor, he was accused of promoting the evils 
then existing in France, branded as a traitor 
to his king and country, and thrown into close 
and solitary confinement in the prison of 01- 
mutz. 

The fame he had acquired, while fighting in the 
cause of liberty in America, had secured for M. de 
La Fayette Taaiiy MendS) several of whom exerted 
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themselves, but in vain, to obtain his freedom ; and 
he had passed two years in confinement, when Mr. 
Balman, a young Hanoverian and a stranger to the 
prisoner, undertook the romantic and disinterested 
attempt which was made in the year 1794 for his 
liberation. 

Mr. Balman journeyed alone and on foot to 01- 
mutz, with the intention of discovering what plan 
he must pursue to accomplish the scji'eme he had in 
view, and found that without an assistant the at- 
tempt would be a fruitless one. This difficulty, 
however, delayed the commencement of the under- 
taking only for a time ; a fortunate accident throw- 
ing him in the way of one equally zealous and 
ready with himself for the hazardous enterprise. 

This willing assistant was a Mr. Huger, an 
American. His father had, under the command of 
Washington, fought side by side with La Fayette, 
and had naturally instilled into the mind of his son 
respect and admiration for this voluntary combater 
in their cause. 

Huger entered with ardour into the scheme ex- 
plained to him by the Hanoverian. Their arrange- 
ments were quickly made, and the two friends set 
out as upon a tour of pleasure, lingering here and 
there on the way, to avoid awakening suspicion as to 
their real design. After travelling in this manner 
for several weeks, they ventured to approach 01- 
mutz ; and here commenced enquiries, as usual, con- 
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eemii^ wbat they should find worthy of notice in 
Ihe town and surfounding country. 

The cssdey with its fortifications^ its prisons, and 
dungeons was natorally pointed out as a fit object 
of cariosity. Tfans they became acquainted with 
the gaoler, and daring one of their interyiews, en- 
qaired of him what prisoners were then under his 
charge. On hearing the name of La Fayette, they 
appeared anxious to learn how so great a promoter of 
liberty brooked the thraldom of a dungeon, ex- 
pressed some pity for his ftte ; and, on finding that, 
among other indulgences granted to him, he was 
allowed the use of books, offered for his amusement 
some new publications they had with them. 

The gaoler, conceiving that no hidden communi- 
cation could be made through books sent open, (he 
stipulated that they should be so,) readily agreed. 
They were accordingly sent, and witii them a note, 
apologizing for the freedom taken by strangers, 
who were anxious to alleviate, as far as possible, 
the tediousness of his confinement. * ^ They hoped," 
they said, ''that M. de La Fayette would read the 
works attentively ; and if any passages particularly 
attracted his notice that he would let them know 
his opinion concerning them.'* 

On reading this note, it appeared to the prisoner 
not written in the usual style of mere compliment. 
He began a minute inspection of the books, and was 
not long in discovering, in different parts, single 
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words written in pencil^ which^ when arranged to- 
gether, informed him of the names, intentions, and 
hopes of the writers with regard to his liberation. 
He returned the volumes, and you, may believe, 
expressed himself as highly approving of, and 
being delighted with their contents. 

This ingenious mode of correspondence continued 
for some time, till when the whole plan was finally 
arranged, it required a more lengthy explanation 
than could easily be given by the marking of single 
words at long intervals. The whole, therefore, was 
written in lemon-juice upon a sheet of paper, on 
the other side of which was some complimentary 
message or enquiry, which concluded with these 
words, " When you have read this note, * mettez le 
au feu,' instead of ' dam le feu.' " This they hoped 
might escape the observation of the gaoler, who 
being an Austrian, was not to be supposed a very good 
French scholar. It did escape his notice : be oIh 
served nothing particular in the note, and handed 
it to the prisoner ; who was no sooner alone, than 
he obeyed the injunctions given, — ^held the note to 
the fire ; when the whole, written in lemon-juice, 
immediately becoming visible, he was made ac- 
quainted with the intention of his friends, and the 
plan to be pursued for his liberation. 

The scheme so ably laid, so promising in its com- 
mencement, and ending so fatally to all concerned 
in it was as follows : — M. de La Fayette, owing to 
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the delicacy of his health, had obtained permission 
to take air and exercise every day in an open cab- 
riolet, attended by an officer and an armed soldier. 
He was also in the habit, when a few miles from the 
prison, of leaving the carriage, to walk. 

On the opportunity that might here be given 
their hopes of success were laid. Mr. Balman and 
Huger, mounted on fleet horses, and leading a third 
for the use of La Fayette, were to follow in the di- 
rection the carriage had taken, and watching their 
opportunity, when the prisoner, attended by the 
officer only, was on foot, they were to gallop up, and 
mounting La Fayette upon the led horse, were to 
make with all speed to Bautropp, about fifteen miles 
distant, where a carriage was to be in readiness to 
carry them beyond the Austrian frontier. 

All for a time went on &vourably . The friends fol- 
lowed at a distance. La Fayette, descending from 
the carriage for his usual walk, led the officer to as 
great a distance as he could venture upon, without 
awakening suspicion ; and when apparently oc- 
cupied in earnest conversation about the sword of 
his companion, which he had removed firom his 
side, and held in his own hand, Balman and Hu- 
ger, considering this to be a moment favourable for 
their design, put spur to their horses and galloped 
forward. Their rapid approach alarmed the officer ; 
he attempted to regain the cabriolet, and finding 
that La Fayette resisted, attempted to repossess 
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himself of his sword. At this moment, his friends 
reached the spot : " You are free !*' exclaimed 
Huger. " Mount this horse, and fortune be 
your guide." He had scarcely spoken, when, in the 
struggle for the sword, the sudden gleam of the 
blade in the sun startled the horse : it reared, broke 
the bridle and galloped back towards the prison. 
Mr. Balman pursued it, but in vain ; and soon dis- 
covering how fruitless the attempt to recapture it 
must prove, he returned disheartened and dismayed, 
to hold short counsel, and to act in unison with his 
friends. 

In the meantime the enthusiasm of the young 
American had prompted him to yield his horse to 
M. de La Fayette, compelling him to secure his safety 
by flight : the alarm had already been given, by the 
soldier on guard, and he only reluctantly complied, 
after the repeated assurances of Huger, that on the 
return of his friend he should mount behind him 
and follow to the appointed spot. 

This plan was put into execution, but the horse 
thus doubly laden had gone but a little way when 
it stumbled, and fell with such force that the Hano- 
verian was pitched to the distance of some yards, 
and so severely hurt as to require the assistance of 
his friend in regaining the saddle. 

Again the generous and self-sacrificing Huger 
insisted upon his friend's providing for his own 
safety and that of La Fayette, by pushing on alone 
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to the place of rendezvous, and leaving him to make 
his escape on foot ; which, being a good runner, he 
assured him he could easily do, by gaining the 
woods, which lay at no great distance, before their 
pursuers could reach him. 

In this hope the generous American was disap- 
pointed. Fleet of foot indeed he was, and he wearied 
out more than one of those bent upon his capture ; 
but fresh assistance poured in, and sinking at length 
from fatigue, he was captured by a band of peasants, 
and led back in triumph to Olmutz ; his self-insti- 
tuted guards glorying in their achievement, and he 
inwardly rejoicing more over the fancied security of 
his friends, than moved by his own situation, even 
when consigned, as a state-prisoner, to one of the 
dungeons of the castle. 

In the meantime, rejoicing once more in freedom. 
La Fayette had followed the direction pointed out 
by his deliverers, and had reached within a few 
miles the place of appointment, when, mistaking 
the road, he turned in a wrong direction, and en- 
quired of a peasant the way to Beautropp. 

The man looked at him earnestly, his appearance 
roused suspicion of his being an escaped prisoner; 
and giving him a wrong direction, he allowed him 
to return to a small town, whither, by a shorter 
route, he had himself hastened to inform the 
magistrate of his suspicion, and provide a party of 
soldiers to eecuxe tlkere coj^ture of the unfortunate 
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La Fayette, who thus, on the same day that had 
seen him so full of hope, and for a hrief space free, 
was again consigned to stricter and more rigorous 
confinement than he had yet been subjected to. 

The adventures of each must now be narrated 
separately ; I shall, for the present, follow those of 
Mr. Balman, He reached in safety the place of ap- 
pointment, and waited, with what patience he could 
summon, the arrival of La Fayette and the Ameri- 
can, for he was unwilling to admit the possibility 
that their scheme had failed. Night however ad- 
vanced, and he was at length compelled to dismiss 
the carriage, and trust to the faint hope that his 
friends might have escaped to the frontier by some 
other route than that decided upon between them. 

This hope was shortly dissipated: anxious and un- 
certain how to act, he had wandered about seeking 
for information, which he at last obtained, by learn- 
ing the recapture of La Fayette, and the seizure and 
imprisonment of the generous Huger. 

The recollection that it was at his instigation his 
young friend had embarked upon so hazardous an 
enterprise, and that he was therefore the cause of 
his present captivity, determined Mr. Balman upon 
sharing, since he could not alleviate his sufferings ; 
and voluntarily, therefore, he resigned himself 
prisoner. Thus were they each immured separately 
in the dungeons of Olmutz, while La Fayette and 
Huger, unconscious of the disastrous termination 
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of their attempt^ alike indulged a hope of being 
themselves the only sufferers from the Bulnre of 
their scheme. 

I undertook only to relate to yon the attempted 
escape of M. de La Fayette ; but as I cannot suppose 
you, at this moment^ less interested than formerly 
in his sufferings, or indifferent to the feite of his 
friends, I shall prolong my letter yet a little, and 
conclude a tale, in which there is so much of ro- 
mance that I sometimes fear you may fancy I have 
made, or at least added to the incidents ; but this I 
assure you is not the case ; the story, though I be- 
lieve little known, is a well-authenticated one. 

The day after the unfortunate capture of the 
American, of whom I am now chiefly to speak, he 
was summoned before a judge, and great was his 
surprise to find that the attempt he had been led to 
make, from mere kindness of heart and compassion 
for a fellow-creature, was looked upon as treason, 
and that he was accused of no less a crime than 
conspiracy against the Austrian government. 

From this examination he was again hurried to 
his prison, a loathsome dungeon, where no ray of 
light was allowed to enter, and where he was kept 
chained to the earth, fed upon the coarsest food, and 
compelled to change his own clothes for those that 
had already been worn by some wretched prede- 
cessor in this gloomy cell. 

His interview with his judges, however, had been 
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productive of good to Mr. Huger. His free and 
manly bearing had procured for him a friend wil- 
ling and able to exert himself in his cause. 

The examination had been carried on through an 
interpreter ; and he it was who, on the first appear- 
ance of the young American, had devoted himself to 
what he had good reason to imagine the almost 
desperate cause of a friendless prisoner. 

He contrived to communicate to Huger his desire 
to be of use to him, and more than once saved him 
from the resentment of his haughty judges, by fram- 
ing differently, or softening the answers returned 
by Huger to their enquiries. Nor did his interest 
in the prisoner end here, though he could effect 
little change in the misery of his situation, till at the 
end of three months, when he obtained for him a 
better apartment, with some other indulgences. His 
comforts from this time were gradually increased^ 
and though still in confinement, and in confine- 
ment too in a prison in Austria, his situation be- 
came much more supportable. His gaoler too was 
now less taciturn than formerly ; and thus for the 
first time he learned the total failure of their scheme, 
the imprisonment of Mr. Balman, and the retaking 
of M. de La Fayette. 

At the end of seven months the trial of the two 
friends was again brought forward, and though now 
acquitted of any design against the throne, or any 
intention beyond liberating a state-prisoner, the sen- 
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tence pronounced against them, and sanctioned by 
the stern and arbitrary goyemment of Austria, was 
imprisonment for life. 

Their neyer-£edling friend (whose name I have not 
been able to learn) visited them a few days after 
the sentence had been passed, and gave them what 
consolation lay in his power, by informing them 
that the bribe of a large sum of money, could such 
be procured, would go far in mitigating the severity 
of their sentence. 

Mr. Balman declared, that having no fortune, he 
could not provide even a small part of the sum re- 
quired ; and Huger was too far distant from home 
to procure it before the time had expired, when 
such an offering could assure for them the wished- 
for release. 

Unwilling to raise hopes that might never be 
realized, their friend withdrew ; but the generosity 
of his own mind had led him to hope that a project 
he had conceived, and which depended solely upon 
the yet untried generosity of another, might not 
be without success. 

He flew to seek an interview vdth a Russian 
nobleman, with whose benevolence of heart he was 
well acquainted. He narrated the whole history of 
the prisoners, stated the case as it now stood, men- 
tioned the amount of the sum required to obtain 
their freedom, and was going to solicit it as a 
loan for their use, when he was interrupted by the 
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offer of the nobleman to pay down, without delay, 
that and any other money they might require. Such 
were the two friends, who, by the hand of God 
were raised up to liberate the grateful Hanoyerian 
and his young friend. 

The term of their imprisonment was first ap- 
pointed to be fourteen years ; it was then reduced to 
seven, shortly after to one, tlien to a month, and 
lastly a week, at the end of which time they quitted 
the dismal dungeons of Olmutz ; and after seeking to 
repay, as far as yet lay in their power, their debt of 
gratitude to their generous and noble-minded de- 
liverers, by pouring out the warm feelings which 
their unlooked-for kindness had called forth, they 
gladly bade adieu for ever to Austria. 

M. de La Fayette continued in strict confinement 
for nearly three years after his recapture, at the 
end of which time a peace being entered into be- 
tween France and Austria, he was released at the 
request of Napoleon, then General Buonaparte. 

Such, then, is the explanation of the note given in 
page 343, and I think I have made this letter into 
a story, or, at all events, a most long epistle. Well, 
it has saved me dwelling with sorrow over the last 
page, as I should have been apt to do, had I not 
reached the end before having time to recollect that 
for a little space I must bid you farewell. May 
God Almighty bless you, my dearest H 1. May 

£ £ 
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God Almighty bless, and preserve, and restore 

you shortly, most dear R n, to one whose 

heart, despite her efforts at the contrary, is sad- 
dened by your absence. 
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